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458 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan, Hull, Oct. 6. 


I HAVE this moment perused the 
letter of your Correspondent Mr. James 
Crossley, in the last number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and would beg 
through you to refer him to the volume 
of your work for the year 1825, April and 
July, where are to be found some ex- 
tracts from the very curious and interest- 
ing volumes which he mentions. They 
are there communicated by Mr. W. Ha- 
milton Reid, but that gentleman does not 
state the source whence he derived them. 
Some of these extracts have also been 
transferred from your pages to those of 
the Youth’s Magazine, which may be 
deemed an additional evidence of the in- 
teresting nature of the volume. 

I would state for the satisfaction of 
such of your readers as may not be able 
to obtain a sight of the original work, 
which is extremely scarce, that the larger 
and by far the more interesting portion 
of the work was republished with notes 
and observations by the late Rev. John 
Scott of Hull, under the title of ‘‘ Nar- 
ratives of Two Families exposed to the 
Great Plague of London, a.p. 1665 ; with 
conversations on religious preparation for 
Pestilence.” Seeley, 1832. This passed 
through two editions in the same year. 
It was my impression that Mr. Scott had 
stated it as his opinion in his preface to 
the ‘‘ Narratives,’’ that Defoe was the 
author of the work. I find, however, 
that he has not. I have more than once 
heard him state that such was his con- 
viction. 

I have by me the copy of the work 
which the late Mr. Scott possessed, and 
Ihave seen another copy in a private li- 
brary in London, which had evidently be- 
longed to the family of Defoe; two of 
their names appearing on the title-page 
with the date (I believe) of the very year 
in which the work was published. 

Yours, &c. Joun Scorr. 


InquisiToR cannot discover, either in 
the British Museum, at the Bodleian, or 
in other public libraries, a copy of the 
book quoted in White’s Discovery of 
Brownism, (1605, 4to.) and entitled, in 
the margin of p. 13, ‘‘ 4 Discourse of 
Certain Troubles and Excom. &c.”’ by 
“G@. J." The author was GroRGE 
JoHNSON; and the tract relates to the 
English refugees at Amsterdam. As there 
is not a copy even in the Dissenters’ li- 
braries at Cripplegate and Finsbury, the 
tract must be very rare; but, if in exist. 
ence, he requests to be informed. 


W. of Darlington communicates the two 
following curious English inscriptions on 
the bells of Gainford Church, co. Dur- 
ham, inquired for in our vol. V. p. 2:— 


“« 18t bell. +-SAVNT CWTBERT SAF WS 
VNOWERT [unhurt ?] 
2 bell. +-++- HELP MARJ QWOD ROGER 
OF KYRKEBY.”’ 
This Roger of Kirkby was instituted Vicar 
of Gainford in 1401. The following is a 
more correct copy of his epitaph than that 
above referred to :— 
Hic jacet humatus Roger Kyrkby uocitatus 
Templi p’latus erat istius intitulatus 
Oret quisq’ deo memor ut sit eius miserendo 
Crimina tergendo p’cat ubiq’ reo. 
The third bell is modern, made by ‘‘ S.S. 
Ebor. 1715,’’ and inscribed with the 
names of the churchwardens of that date. 
Mr. Manan remarks :—‘‘ The quan- 


‘tity of Roman coins exhumed in Britain, 


is, literally, incalculable in some parts of 
the west of England, as well as in the 
north ; so great, that the pieces have no 
price. I wish to inquire, How came 
they to be thus disposed of? Some 
have imagined that they were flung down 
as Offerings to the shades of the dead: 
some, that they were lost by the owners 
through accident, or let fall in the hurry 
and perplexity attending the enforced de- 
parture of the Romans from Britain! 
They have been supposed, by others, to 
be the contents of shop-tills, or of the 
money chests of mercantile persons. Like- 
wise it has been thought that they were 
thrown away as being useless, and no 
longer currency at the commencement of 
each new imperial reign. But were this 
the fact, surely the material of which they 
are chiefly composed might (and, no 
doubt, would) have been recast. I have 
often put these queries and positions to 
various reflecting and deeply learned per- 
sons in Bath, especially to Mr. Har- 
RIS, so widely known for an extensive 
acquaintance with classic antiquity, and 
his magnificent cabinet of ancient coins ; 
but to no purpose. I, accordingly, beg 
leave to repeat my earnest request for the 
favour of a satisfactory explanation." 


By an unintentional omission, we neg- 
lected to notice that the Roman bronze 
head, lately found at Winchester, and re- 
presented in the plate in our last number, 
is in the possession of Mr. Drew, jun., 
cutler, of that city, who has made some 


perfect casts of it for sale. In our next 
number we hope to give some further ac- 


count of the recent Roman discoveries at 
Winchester. 
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Works of Art and Artists in England. By G. F. Waagen, Director of 
the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 3 vols, Murray, 1838. 


WE consider this work, as relates to the fine arts in England, and 
particularly to painting, to be one of the most important which has 
been published. The author, Dr. Waagen, as his translator observes, 
unites a profound knowledge of the subject, with such an accuracy of 
judgment, refinement of taste, and nicety of discrimination, as claim the 
highest respect for his opinions, delivered as they are with a conscientious 
impartiality, and an enthusiastic love and admiration of all that is beau- 
tiful and noble in the whole domain of the fine arts. Dr. Waagen also 
derives no small advantage from his being a foreigner, coming to the cri- 
tical survey of our possessions in art, with a mind totally uninfluenced by 
the force of long received and established opinions ; and without any pre- 
judices to mislead, any caprices or fashionable opinions to submit to, or 
any fear of giving offence to the possessor, which so often impairs our 
confidence in the judgment of the critics of our own country. Dr. 
Waagen confesses that, though Mr. Smith proves himself, in his excel- 
lent Catalogue Raisonnée, to be a refined connoisseur, yet that many of 
his opinions on pictures to which he cannot assent, proceed more from 
regard to their possessors,* than from want of better judgment. We 
must add also, that all the judgments in Dr. Waagen’s letters were formed 
on the spot, and committed to paper before the freshness and force of the 
impressions were impaired. Dr, Waagen brought to this country such 
recommendations, from the hand of royalty itself, as to ensure the civility 
of the “ surly porter,” and to throw back the hinges which too reluctantly 
open to the amateurs of our own country, and reveal the noble treasures 
which princely wealth has collected, with a yet more princely and en- 
lightened munificence and liberality ; assuredly to more than one of our 
nobles, may be applied the praise which that fine scholar P. Victorius 
applies to Cosmo de Medicis, the Duke of Florence.—* Supellectilem 
illam egregiam relictam sibi a majoribus, suis diligenter servare, et semper 
aliquos studiost conquisitis et magnis sumptibus paratos, ipsis addere, 
multosque et omnium lectissimos illi civibus suis, cupiditatis hujus rec- 
tissimee explende desiderio flagrantibus passim dari.” We trust that in 
England our picture galleries, the knowledge of whose treasures are not 
only gratifying to the curiosity of the public, but necessary to the im- 
provement of the student, will not be liable to a sarcasm, similar to that 
which called the libraries of some wealthy Italians, not [BAcobjxas but 
AiBrordgovs. To the possessors themselves, the admission of scientific 
and enlightened persons to view and judge of their collections, will always 
be of the highest value. No individual judgment, however estimable or 
renowned, is implicitly to be trusted, in matters requiring such delicacy 
of feeling, accuracy of eye, and extension of knowledge. We all know 





ba Catalogue Raisonnée of the Works of the most eminent Dutch, Flemish, and 
French Painters. 8vo. 7 vols. By John Smith, 
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the extraordinary evidence given by Mr. Payne Knight, at once a scholar 
and virtuoso of the first rank, on the Elgin Marbles ; we know the mistake 
of the Gem engraved by Pistrucci, and purchased as an antique by the 
same person; we know that the authority of the two greatest painters 
in England, induced Mr. Angerstein to give a large price for a pseudo- 
Corregio ; and that the most extensive and longest experience will not 
secure the critic from partial errors, to which, as Dr. Waagen justly 
observes, the frame of mind, and more or less leisure in viewing a wor 
of art, and even the light and situation in which it is placed, will have 
great influence in the formation of an opinion. Dr. Waagen possesses 
the true character of German frankness and simplicity ; he seems always 
actuated by the love of truth, as alone leading to the advancement 
of art; and we are pleased to find that when he gave, as his prin- 
ciples obliged him to do, an unfavourable character of a picture, pre- 
viously highly esteemed by its possessor,—when he plucked the borrowed 
splendour of the plumage from it,—when he erased the long-cherished 
name from the catalogue,—his knowledge and his impartiality secured him 
from offence. From more than one, whose galleries he visited, he seemed 
to receive the same honest and plain avowal which Henry the Fourth 
of France made to the great Casaubon, when he appointed him librarian. 
—“ Qu’'il voulait qu'il fut en sa librarie, qu’il verroit ses beaux livres, et 
lui diroit ce qui etait dedans, ov il n’entendait rien.” 

The chief object of Dr. Waagen’s inquiry and observation in England, 
was in our collections of pictures; but his observations on the kindred 
arts of sculpture and architecture are equally worthy of attention. We 
will therefore in the first place show our readers how the later architec- 
ture of our metropolis appears through the prism of the foreign critic, 





whose eyes had been accustomed to the classical buildings of Berlin and 


Munich. 


‘*The outside of the brick houses in 
London is very plain and has nothing 
agreeable in the architecture, unless it be 
the neat and well-defined joints of the 
brick-work. On the other hand, many 
of the great palace-like buildings are fur- 
nished with architectural decorations of 
all kinds, with pillars and pilasters, &c. 
There are, however, two reasons why 
most of them have rather a disagreeable 
effect. In the first place, they are des- 
titute of continuous simple main lines, 
which are indispensable in architecture 
to produce a grand total effect, and to 
which even the richest decoration must 
be strictly subordinate. Secondly, the 
decorative members are introduced in a 
manner entirely arbitrary, without any 
regard to their original meaning, or to 
the destination of the edifice. This ab- 
surdity is carried to the greatest excess 
in the use of columns; these originally 
supporting members, which, placed in 
rows in the buildings of the ancients, pro- 
duce the combined effect of a pierced 
wall, which bears one side of a space 
beyond, are here ranged in numberless in- 
stances, as wholly unprofitable servants 
directly before a wall. This censure ap- 


plies in an especial manner to most of the 
works of the deceased architect Nash. In 
truth, he has a peculiar knack of depriv- 
ing masses of considerable dimensions of 
all effect, by breaking them into a num- 
ber of little projecting and receding parts ; 
but in the use of the most diverse forms 
and ornaments, he is so arbitrary, that 
many of his buildings—for instance, the 
new palace of Buckingham House, and 
some in the neighbourhood of Waterloo 
Place, look as if some wizard enchanter 
had suddenly transformed some capri- 
cious stage-scenery into sober reality. 
This architect is even more capricious in 
some. of his churches; for instance, All 
Souls, in Langham Place, a circular build- 
ing in two stories, with Ionic and Corin- 
thian columns, surmounted by a pointed 
sugar-loaf. But what shall we say to the 
fact, that the English, who first made the 
rest of Europe acquainted with the im- 
mortal models of the noblest and chastest 
taste in architecture and sculpture of an- 
cient Greece in all their refinement, when 
it was resolved, a few years ago, to erect 
a monument to the late Duke of York, 
produced nothing but a bad imitation of 
Trajan’s pillar, This kind of monument, 
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we know, first came into use among the 
Romans, a people who, with respect to 
the gift of invention in the arts and in 
matters of taste, always appear, in com- 
parison with the Greeks, as half-barba- 
rians. The very idea of insulating the 
column proves that the original destina- 
tion, as the supporting member of a 
building, was wholly lost sight of. Be- 
sides this, the statue placed on it, though 
as colossal as the size of the base will 
allow, must appear little and puppet-like 
compared with the column; and the fea- 
tures, the expression of the countenance, 
the most important designations of the 
intellectual character of the person com- 
memorated, are wholly lost to the spec- 
tator. In Trajan’s pillar, the bas-reliefs 
on the shafts give at least the impression 
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Duke of York’s column, with its naked 
shaft, which, besides, has not the advan« 
tage of the Entasis, has a very mean, 
poor appearance. If the immense sums 
expended in architectural abnormities 
had always been applied in a proper man- 
ner, London must infallibly have been 
the handsomest city in the world. I 
must, however, add, that several build- 
ings are honourable exceptions; among 
the older ones, I would only men- 
tion Somerset House, which, by its sim- 
ple proportions, corresponding with its 
great extent, produces the effect of a regal 
palace; and of modern buildings, the 
new Post-Office, built by the younger 
Smirke, the exterior and interior of 
en in elegant Ionic order, has a noble 
effect.’ 


of a lavish profusion of art; but this 


We have said that we conceive Dr. Waagen’s taste and connoisseurship 
to be of a very high order: his eye very quick and discriminating, 
and knowledge, of art extensive and profound. It would therefore be 
unpardonable were we to pass over without extract some parts of his 
observations on the Elgin Marbles, though at the expense of other speci- 
mens of art: but the modern receptacles of art possess nothing ap- 
proaching to these divine works, the bright consummate flow of the finest 
genius of the most refined and mature era, In these wonderful sculp- 
tures, of the higher imaginative and abstract nature, the ideal is seen 


in its true character and perfection, in all the wisdom of form, purity of 


taste, and flow of grace, beauty, and elegance. Here the mind of the 
spectator is addressed by the grandeur of the thoughts, and the simple 
energy of the expression ; here may be seen all that ancient art could com- 
bine, and modern has not been able to effect ;—purity without dryness, 
grace without affectation, nobleness without pomp, and richness of inven- 
tion that is inexhaustible. Indeed, in these and works like these, which 
baffle all analysis, criticism has nothing but to admire, and art to emulate. 


Kpivew otk émeoixe Oenia épya Bporoioe 


, 4 o ~ 4 , 
Ildvra yap tepa ravra kai adea. 


‘¢¢ Thus, then,’ said the admiring artist 
as he traversed that awful vestibule which 
contains the gigantic crystallisation of 
primeval civilisation, where we either shew 
the granite statues of the Memnonium, 
and the colossal monuments of the age of 
Sesostris, and of the ancient capital of 
Egypt,—‘ thus, then, I behold, face to 
face, those monuments which came from 
the work-room and many from the hand 
of Phidias himself, which the ancients 
themselves most highly extolled, of which 
Plutarch says they exceeded all others by 
their magnitude, and by their beauty and 

e were inimitable. The thought that 
the greatest and most accomplished men 
of antiquity, Pericles, Sophocles, Socrates, 
Plato, Alexander the Great, and Cesar, 
dwelt with admiration on these works, dif- 
fused over them, in my eyes, 4 new charm, 


and heightened the enthusiastic feeling 
with which I was penetrated. * * * * 
I never, perhaps, found so great a diffe- 
rence between a plaster cast and a marble 
as in these Elgin Marbles. The Pentelic 
marble, of which they are formed, has a 
warm yellowish tone, and a very fine and 
at the same time a clean grain, by which 
these sculptures have extraordinary ani- 
mation, and peculiar solidity. The block, 
for instance, of which the famous horse’s 
head is made, has altogether a bony ap- 
pearance, and its sharp flat treatment has 
a charm of which the plaster-cast gives no 
notion. It produces the impression, as if 
it were the petrified original horse that 
issued from the hand of the God, from 
which all real horses have, more or less, 
degenerated, and is a most splendid justifi- 
cation of the reputation which Phidias 
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enjoyed among the ancients as a sculptor 
of horses. This head, as well as all the 
statues from the two pediments of the Par- 
thenon, of which, partly from the import- 
ance of the place they occupy, partly from 
the beauty of the work, it may be assumed, 
with the greatest probability, that they 
are from the hand of Phidias himself, 
stand in a long line in the middle of the 
hall, in the order [in] which it is partly 
conjectured they were originally ranged. 
As the window is immediately over them, 
they unfortunately do not afford any con- 
trast of decided masses of light and 
shade. The statues from the Eastern 
pediments, in whieh the birth of Minerva 
was represented, follow from the angle 
of the left of the spectator, rising to the 
centre in the following manner :—Hy- 
perion with two horses of his car, rising 
from the Ocean; the statue of the re- 
posing Theseus, of muscular form, full of 
youthful energy and healthy vigour ; the 
two sitting divinities called Ceres and 
Proserpine, extremely noble in the 
contour, attitude, and drapery; a fe- 
male figure in rapid motion, called Iris, 
of which no cast has yet been taken— 
the momentary effect of motion in the 
funica and flying mantle is) wonder- 
fully natural and bold; the torso of a 
Victory, of which likewise no cast has 
been taken; the folds of the drapery, 
which is closely fitted, are of finer ma- 
terials than in all the others. At this 
place, where the height of the pediment 
was the greatest, were the two principal 
figures of Jupiter and Pallas, who had 
just sprung from the head of Jupiter, and 
that of Hephestion ; all of which are en- 
tirely lost. Several of the statues belong- 
ing to the other half of the pediment are 
likewise wanting, for here immediately 
follow the fine group of the three Parce 
reposing, and the celebrated horse’s head 
which belonged to the Car of Night sink- 
ing into the Ocean. * * * * * * 
The peculiar excellence which distin- 
guishes the works of the Parthenon from 
almost all other sculpture of antiquity 
arises chiefly, in my opinion, from the 
just balance which they hold in all respects 
between the earlier and later productions 
of Art. Sculpture was in Egypt, as well 
as in Greece, a daughter of Architecture. 
In Egypt, the mother never released her 
from the strictest subordination, the 
greatest dependence : in Greece, on the 
other hand, Sculpture, after a very simi- 
lar long education, which was very favour- 
able to her growth, was at length past her 
nonage ; yet, notwithstanding her ac- 
quired independence and liberty, she was 
never entirely alienated from the mother, 
even to the latest period of antiquity ; 
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but in the earliest time she still clung to 
her with the greatest filial attachment, 
To this period the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon belong ; the general arrangement 
is still determined entirely by the archi- 
tecture, and even the several groups cor- 
respond, as masses, with architectural 
symmetry; but in the execution of them 
there is the greatest freedom in manifold 
diversities and contrasts of the atti- 
tudes, which are so easy, unconstrained, 
and natural, that we might believe that 
the architecture had been adopted as a 
frame for the sculptures, and not, on the 
contrary, the sculptures suited to the 
architecture. Nor was it only in the 
local arrangement, but also in the con- 
ception of the subject, that architecture 
had an influence ; for in all circumstances, 
even in those which occasion the most 
lively expression of passion and reflection, 
as, for instance, in the combats of the 
Greeks and Centaurs in the Metopes, 
these requisites are most delicately com- 
bined with a certain calm dignity and so- 
lemnity. It is in this prevalence of the 
element of architecture as the predomi- 
nating law in general, with the greatest 
freedom and animation in the single parts, 
that the peculiar sublimity of these monu- 
ments consists. But they derive their 
highest charm, like the poems of Homer, 
from their simplicity. As the authors of 
them, by the enthusiastic endeavour to 
treat their subjects with the greatest 
possible perspicuity and beauty, had at- 
tained the most profound study of Na- 
ture, and an absolute command of all the 
means of representing their ideas, and 
had thereby thrown aside every thing con- . 
ventional in earlier art, it never occurred 
to them to use these advantages except 
for these objects. Nothing was more re- 
mote from their minds than, as in subse- 
quent times, to display and make a show 
of them for their own sake. Hence all 
the characters of the bodies are so per- 
fectly adapted to the subjects ; hence in 
all the motions such simple natural grace. 
Equally rare is the refined manner in 
which the imitation of Nature, of which 
the noblest models have everywhere been 
selected, is combined with the conditions 
necessary to produce the due effect in 
Art. The execution is so detailed, that 
even the veins and folds of the skin are 
represented, by which the impression of 
truth to nature is produced in a very high 
degree ; yet all is so subordinate to the 
main forms, that the effect is imposing, 
and represses every thought of their being 
portraits. Thus these works are in a 
happy mean between the too individual 
forms of earlier times (for instance, the 
statues of Egina), and the mostly tog 
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general ones of later ages. The healthy 
energy and life which these forms breathe, 
have, besides, a particular foundation in 
the decided contrast of the management 
ofthe more solid and the softer parts. 
Where veins and sinews are seen under 
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greatest sharpness and precision: where, 
on the contrary, the larger muscles ap- 
ear, they are kept, indeed, stiff and flat, 
ut at the same time their softness and 
elasticity are represented in the most sur- 
prising manner.” 


the skin, they are indicated with the 


These observations, we think, are very profound and just, and formed 
upon a wide and accurate knowledge of the whole history of Art ; and it 
well may be a subject of national congratulation that we possess, how- 
ever mutilated, such monuments of, perhaps, the noblest art invented by 
man, in the era of its very highest perfection, when a knowledge of 
what was attainable by Art was fixed, and a power of execution added ; 
when, correcting the mistakes of an earlier age, it was known that it is 
the province of Art to imitate “ non res, sed similitudines rerum ;’’ when it 
discerned that through resemblances and analogies, instead of bare copies 
and imitations, all the moral qualities and all the intellectual ideas might 
be rendered sensible ; and as the bee by its own talent elaborates its nectar 
from the flower, sothe sculptor must aim at reaching from their various 
individual forms that perfect model, which Nature, however thwarted, is 
always endeavouring to attain, and must sacrifice an illusion of the senses to 
the approbation of the reason and the judgment. The theories which the 


Greeks formed on the essential nature and capabilities of their art were 
perfect ; and perfect, as far as human genius extends, were the produc- 
tions which distinguished their happiest and earliest days :—but there was 
marble in the quarry, and that of ztherial texture, even in their later days : 


thence sprung “the statue that enchants the world,” and thence that 
one of rival excellence, and of severer and more majestic beauty, gazing 
on which, the spectator feels as if something of the grace, the grandeur, 
the divine character had passed within him; as if he could sympathise 
with the indignant anger of the God, and partake of his triumphant joy. 
"Q’ Tld\Xov od mavri haciverar, GAN Stis ExOdos 
“Os piv idn, péyas obros, 


We must extract a few words on the subject of the Metopes in the 
same collection : 


‘These Metopes have a very surprising 
effect in the strong light which falls ob- 
liquely upon them from above. The ar- 
ticle ‘ Basso Relievo’ in the Penny Cy- 
clopredia published here, the author of 
which manifests the most acute know- 
ledge of the art, contains the best ac- 
counts of these metopes, as well as of the 
bas-reliefs of the cella of the temple, that 
I have met with, so that I have found my 
own observations confirmed and com- 
pleted. I will therefore extract some re- 
marks from it. ‘The representation of 
combats, which here, as in most other 
instances, are chosen for the ornament of 
the metopes, afforded the advantage of 
producing for the most part diagonal lines, 
thus forming a contrast with the vertical 
lines of the triglyph and the horizontal 
lines of the cornice and of the architrave, 
and at the same time a medium between 


both. Such a group, too, very completely 
filled the space allotted to it in a natural 
manner, As these sculptures were con- 
nected with the great members of the 
outer pillars and entablature, it was 
necessary that they should produce a 
strong effect. This was attained by giving 
them a very high relief approaching to 
the round, for by the strong shadow which 
fell upon the back-ground, they were de- 
cidedly brought forward. At the same 
time it was a point of importance that the 
figures themselves should receive the 
light as unbroken as possible, and there- 
fore such positions were avoided as would 
have thrown cross shadows on the figures, 
and thus injured the distinctness of the 
forms. It is worthy of remark, that the 
Greek artist retained in the metopes, 
longer than in the other parts, a certain 
antique rigour, because they were the most 
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ture. This is evidently true, when we pediments.’” 


Of the delicately-elaborate and beautiful frieze, the author's remarks 
are no less distinguished for their justness and feeling : 


**T could not be satiated with admiring 
the richness, the animation, the beauty 
and the delicacy of the divers attitudes. 
My attention was equally attracted by the 
excellency of the workmanship. As this 
frieze was at the top of the wall in the 
vestibule of the temple, it was certainly 
in the shade, and received the strongest 
light by reflection from the floor. To 
produce distinctness under these circum. 
stances, the abovementioned author ob- 
serves, very correctly, ‘It was necessary 
to adopt a contrary course to that chosen 
for the metopes.’ Asa plain surface re- 
ceives the light in an uniform mass, but 
every projection breaks it more or less, 
Phidias, in order to make the most of the 
scanty light, has chosen a very low re- 
lief. But here again all depended on 
making the figures decidedly stand out 
from the back-ground, which receives an 


oy strong light. Phidias has inimi- 
tably attained this object, by not making 
his figures decrease in relief from the 
middle, and so gradually blend with the 
back-ground, but stand in the whole of 
their height in right angles to the back. 
ground, from which they are by this 
means detached. In this manner a dark 
shadow was produced along the external 
outline, so that the figures were very 
strongly marked: the outlines of such 
parts of the figures as fell within the sur- 
face thus raised were, in order to break 
this surfaee as little as possible, rather 
engraved than rounded; and by this 
means, through the mass of light which 
the surface receives uniformly, they ap- 
peared very distinct from below, and in 
the chiaro-oscuro even produced the ef- 
fect of greater relief.” 


In noticing the National Gallery of Great Britain, Dr. Waagen does 
justice to the collection so judiciously formed, and so rapidly increasing 
through the munificence of individuals ; and his observations on the two 
masterpieces of the Gallery, are worthy of attention. Of the Leonardo da 
Vinci, bequeathed by Mr. H. Carr, he says,— 


** This picture certainly bore the name 
of Leonardo da Vinci inthe Aldobrandini 
Collection at Rome, where it was before 
the Revolution ; but no reliance is to be 
placed on such designations of early times, 
unless they are founded on respectable 
authorities, such as that of Vasari, Mal- 
yasia, &c. Before the Revolution, and 
especially before the appearance of Lan- 
za’s work, by which the many masters 
of the second rank have become generally 
known, and have obtained due honour 
and regard, the assigning of names to 
pictures was made very easy, by classing 
them under a few collective names. us, 
for instance, what was in the known style 
of A. del Sarto, was ascribed to him: 
what was by Luini, Saleea, Cesare del Sesto, 
Uggione, Boltressio, Salario, and the 
many other disciples and followers of L. 
da Vinci, was, without further inquiry, 
ascribed to Leonardo himself. So it has 
happened with this work, in which nobody 
who has viewed with attention the works 
of that excellent Milanese master can fail 
to recognise a work of Bernardin Luini, 
In what authenticated work of Leonardo, 
I would ask, do we find this warm glow- 
ing colour of the flesh, in all these parts, 
those pure full local colours of blue and 
red in the draperies? But however beau- 
tiful the features of Christ are, much as 

] 


they bear in general the well-known 
schooltype of Leonardo, and though the 
expression of a tender melancholy is very 
attractive, yet they have not the deep se- 
riousness, the great meaning, which Leo- 
nardo gave to his countenances. Lastly, 
the rounding off, the perspective of the 
drawing throughout, are much below him, 
as may be seen in spite of the unfortunate 
repairs which this fine picture has suf- 
fered. For in the fashion of many Italian 
restorers, the flesh parts have been stippled 
over with glazed colours, and thus un- 
meaning smoothness and inanity have been 
produced, which indeed deceive the multi- 
tude, but excite the most painful feelings 
and the most lively indignation in the true 
friends of the art, who seek in vain the 
original masterly touches of the pencil. 
The forehead, the cheeks, and hands of 
Christ are thereby made to appear very 
poor. Michael Angelo is undoubtedly 
far more worthily represented, and I do 
not hesitate to pronounce this picture the 
most important that England possesses of 
the Italian school * * * * Vasari 
speaks of it in comparison with Raphael’s 

ransfiguration, and says, ‘ Both pictures 
were infinitely admired, and though the 
works of Raphael, on account of their 
supereminent grace and beauty, had no 
equals, yet the performances of Sebastian 
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were universally praised.’ This will still 
appear very natural to every body who 
knows the two pictures ; for it was not 
Sebastian alone, but the great M. Angelo 
with him, who on this occasion entered 
the lists against Raphael. Even if Vasari 
did not certify it, the first glance would 
teach us, that many parts, especially the 
figure of Lazarus, could be drawn by no 
other than M. Angelo, so entirely in his 
spirit are the attitudes, so grand and 
thoroughly understood are the forms. 
Nay, I go so far as to affirm, that the 
whole composition was given by M. An- 
gelo, though perhaps only in a small 
drawing. I cannot, however, assent to 
the opinion of highly esteemed judges, for 
instance, Mr. Ottley, that M. Angelo him- 
self painted the figure of Lazarus.* Vasari, 
the intimate friend and pupil of M. An- 
gelo, relates that the latter was vexed 
that the partisans of Raphael praised in 
his paintings, besides the drawing, the 
beautiful colouring in particular, and 
affirmed that he had no advantage ex- 
cept the admirable drawing. When he, 
therefore, had remarked the fine Vene- 
tian style of colouring of Sebastian, who 
came from Venice, it occurred to him, 
that if his designs were executed in that 
style of painting, such pictures would 
surpass those of Raphael, for which reason 
he from that time assisted Sebastian with 
his designs in his historical pictures. How 
then can it be imagined that M. Angelo, 
who had little practice in oil painting, 
should have undertaken to paint the prin- 
cipal figure in the picture of one of the 
greatest oil-painters ofhis age, and thus to 
deprive himself of the principal advantage 
which he proposed to obtain through Se- 
bastian? If Mt. Angelo had really painted 
this picture himself, Vasari would cer- 
tainly not have omitted to mention this 
circumstance, as he loves to bring for- 
ward every thing that tends to the honour 
of his master; and as M. Angelo, who, 
when Vasari published the first edition of 
his work in 1550, was still alive, was very 
jealous in asserting what belonged to him. 
But even in this edition Vasari only says 
that Sebastian executed the picture— 
‘sotto ordine e designo in alcune parti 
per M. Angelo.’ Lastly, the manner of 
laying on the colours and drawing in the 
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figure of Lazarus does not differ in any 
respect from the other parts of the pic- 
ture. Itis very possible, however, that 
M. Angelo assisted Sebastian, who was 
not strong in the anatomy of the naked 
parts, with a contour for this figure, which 
was the most important part of the pic- 
ture. The transition from death to life 
is expressed in Lazarus with wonderful 
spirit, and at the same time with perfect 
fidelity to scripture. The grave-clothes 
by which his face is thrown into deep 
shade, vividly excite the idea ofthe night 
of the grave, which but just before enve- 
loped him ; the eye looking eagerly from 
this shade upon Christ his Redeemer, 
shows us, on the other hand, in the most 
striking contrast, the new life in its most 
intellectual organ. This is also expressed 
in the whole body, which is actively 
striving fully to relieve itself from the 
bonds in which it was fast bound. His 
whole expression is, ‘My Lord and my 
God.’ ‘The attitude of Christ, whose 
figure and expression are noble and digni- 
fied, is likewise very striking. With the 
left hand he points to Lazarus, with the 
right to heaven, as if he said—‘ I have 
raised thee by the power of Him who sent 
me,’ which again wholly coincides with 
scripture. It would lead me too far to 
detail how in the many other figures, gra- 
titude, astonishment, conviction, doubt, 
are expressed in manifold gradations. A 
very poetical landscape bounds the hori- 
zon, which is very high. We see that 
Sebastian has in every respect done his 
uttermost, for the execution is throughout 
careful and substantial ; the colouring of 
great depth and fulness of tone. Yet the 
general effect of the picture is now rather 
spotty, for many shadows have become very 
dark. Many bright colours are now too 
prominent ; and, besides this, the whole 
surface is covered with a thick coat of 
varnish and dirt. By a careful cleaning 
the picture would gain extremely; yet a 
reasonable hesitation is felt at touching 
such a masterpiece. But it must be de- 
plored by every friend of art that this fine 
picture has been for years gnawed by 
worms, attracted by the paste used in 
transferring it to canvass, without any 
thing having been done by the directors to 
remedy this evil.”’ T 





* “ The world has nothing to show of the preternatural in painting, transcending 
the figure of Lazarus bursting his grave-clothes, in the great picture at Angerstein’s. 


It seems a thing between two beings. 


It has hardly felt that it is a body. 
p- 178. 


A ghastly horror at itself struggles with newly 
apprehending gratitude at second life bestowed. 
It has to tell of the world of spirits.’’—See Elia, 


It cannot forget that it was a ghost. 


+ It appears that Mr. Angerstein purchased this picture, when it came to England 


with the Orleans gallery, for 3,500 guineas; and that Mr. Beckford offered 20,0002. 
30 
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Those who have what Lord Bacon calls “a delicate and diligent curiosity ” 
concerning the masterpieces of ancient art, will find in this work some obser- 
vations that will well pay the perusal, on the fine Corregios in the same 
National Gallery, and on the Cartoons at Hampton Court ; besides this, Dr. 
W. visited nearly all the choicest private collections in England, and has 
entered minutely ard feelingly into their separate beauties. By his great 
familiarity, also, with the style of the several painters, he has been enabled 
to rectify many mistakes, and restore pictures to their proper masters. Of 
the old drawings he has a critical knowledge, as may be seen by his obser- 
vations on those in the Knight and Cracherode collections in the British 
Museum. Among the bronzes, however, we are surprised to find that he 
has not noticed the Mercury—the most beautiful of all,—and which cost 
its late possessor a thousand pounds. Another branch of art, in itself 
highly curious, but less generally known, excited much of Dr. Waagen's 
attention, which is the illuminated Manuscripts with Miniatures, extend- 
ing from the seventh to the fourteenth century ; and the difference between 
the Anglo-Saxon and Byzantine paintings is observed and described. Of 
the several fine collections of Etruscan Vases in England, Dr. Waagen has 
taken notice ; as also of the engraved Stones and Gems, in which beautiful 
branch of ancient art, however, the Continental museums far outstrip us. 
Dr. Waagen did not see the famous collection which has been engraved 
under the title of the Marlborough Gems,* nor some in private hands. 

It was not to be supposed that Dr. Waagen’s curiosity on all branches 
of the pictorial art, should not have made eager researches into the quali- 
ties which distinguish the English school ; accordingly we find him enter- 
ing into the subject, when he first meets with some specimens of its 
greatest masters in the National Gallery. He observes, that the English 
School of Painting arose at the time when the original schools of Italy 
and Germany had long lost their peculiar character, and there had suc- 
ceeded a manufacture of cold monotonous pictures formed upon academic 
rules and the precepts of art ; even the tradition of the technical part had 
been lost. Under this twofold deficiency, our author considers English 
art to labour. This hollow and empty idealism was first broken through 
by Hogarth, who had an eminent talent for catching what was character- 
istic in nature, and applying it to dramatic representations ; and this moral- 
humorous department is the only one in which the English have enlarged 
the dominion of painting. Dr. Waagen places our Portrait-painting in the 
next rank ; and that a high one, even when compared to other schools. 
Next to this are the painters of every-day life, what the French call 
‘ piéces de genre.” The Landscape he considers far lower in the scale; but 
the Historical-painting, where inventive aud creative fancy is most called for, 
he pronounces, and justly, to be the weakest of all. In Drawing he con- 
siders the English artists as wanting in correctness and precision ; and their 
colouring, though rich and brilliant, charms the eye at the expense of 
fidelity to nature, and of delicately-balanced harmony.t The English school, 





for it: probably the largest sum that was ever offered for a single picture. Dr. 
Waagen considers that 3,500/. paid by Sir R. Peel for the Chapeau de Paille was the 
highest sum ever paid for a half-length portrait. 

* The ancient gems and engraved stones in the British Museum are placed so deep 
in the cases, and so badly situated as regards the light, that but few of them can be 
distinctly seen. This ought to be remedied by bringing them up nearer to the glass. 

t+ How both these faults are seen united in the pictures of Mr. Etty; yet united to 
great genius and knowledge of his art! 
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unlike the Italian, began with great freedom of handling ; which soon dege- 
nerated into flimsiness and negligence ; while from the want of traditionary 
knowledge in the technical part of the art, the rules which they endea- 
voured to establish for themselves were unsuccessful, and consequently the 
colours and surface of their pictures have become more or less decomposed. 
Of West's pictures Dr. Waagen speaks the same language as, we should 
hope, all persons who ever felt the spirit of the art, would use. He looks 
on him as the real model of an academical president, and his works the 
very caput mortuum of the artificial plan which he pursued.* Dr. Waagen 
looked eagerly in our exhibitions for the pictures of Turner ; but he could 
scarcely trust his eyes, he says, when he found in them such looseness of 
treatment, and total want of truth as he had never before met with. We 
cannot pretend to inquire into the various causes which may have induced 
this great painter (for such he is) to indulge in such capriccios—such crude, 
misty layers of opposing colours, and such abortive and shapeless forms ; 
but we partly account for it from the desire which all professors of art 
feel, to enlarge the boundaries, and enrich the domain of their own art, 
by annexing what they can acquire from the arts similar to theirs. Paint- 
ing and Poetry and Sculpture have many principles and many purposes 
common to them all. This union, when judiciously and rightly made use 
of, seems mutually to assist and enrich them; but as each is an art, 
also, having its own separate and distinct principles, these could not be 
carried over from one to the other, or indiscriminately used, without their 
unfitness for their altered situation being seen. ‘The French painters of 
the school of David erred in this way, we think, by bringing from the sister 
‘art of Sculpture the forms, models, principles, character—nay, the very 
light and colour belonging to Sculpture; and Mr. Turner has, we think, 
conceived that he may produce the strongest poetical effects on the mind, 
without adhering to the established principles of the art on which he 
ingrafts them, and independent of that mechanical precision, and finished 
and complete form which painting requires. He is sacrificing his own art, 
by the false attempt to make it altogether poetic. In Dr. Waagen’s second 
volume, we find some sound observations on Barry's pictures at the Adel- 
phi, as well as on the general character of Mr. Martin's landscapes, for 
which, though we feel “ vivorum censura est difficilis,” we must extract a 
few lines, as highly corroborative of the opinions we have always enter- 
tained on the same subject. After entering into some details on the plan 
and subject of the pictures, he says, 
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‘IT now perfectly understand the ex- 
traordinary approbation which Martin’s 
pictures have met with in England ; for 
they unite in a high degree the three 
qualities which the English require above 
all in a work of art—effect—a fanciful 
invention, inclining to melancholy—and 
topographic historical truth. In no work 
of art that we have hitherto seen is the 
contrast between the more modern and 
antique way of conception in the arts so 
striking as these. The conception is 


essentially that of a landscape, and the 
impression made by them is chiefly pro- 
duced by their effect as landscapes; for 
among the countless figures, it is only in 
those of the foreground, and even in these, 
in consequence of their small size, but 
insufficiently, that the intended moral 
effect can be produced. In the concep- 
tion of the ancients the human figure 
every where prevails ; and that in such a 
manner, that even scenes in which in 
reality many thousands took part,—for 





* « Presque tous les artistes (says Voltaire) sublimes ou ont fleuri avant les établisse- 
mens des Académies, ou ont travaillé dans un godt different de celui qui regnait dans 


ces sociétés.’’—See Siécle de Louis XIV. 


‘‘ Tl y a une fatalité dans la Académies ; 


aucun ouvrage, qu’on appelle académique, n’a été encore un ouvrage de génie,” &c. 
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instance, the taking of Troy,—are repre- 
sented by a comparatively small number 
of persons. This effect is obtained by 
their being all placed in an architectonic- 
symmetrical order in the foreground, so 
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that in their attitudes and characters, the 
expression of the whole moral intention 
of the subject can be clearly manifested. 
The relations of space, the scenery are but 
generally intimated.’’* 








Assuredly some astonishment must be felt that the opportunities of 
studying the principles and execution of ancient art, in the rich importa- 
tions which we are for ever adding to our galleries and museums, should 
have produced so little effect upon our English school of painting, and give 
life to such few specimens of high excellence. But we know that a great 
love of art, and knowledge of its cause of excellence, and admiration of its 
beauties, may exist without a corresponding power of creation—without a 
kindred genius ; and we may be now in painting in England, what tke schools 
of Alexandria were of old in literature—we may admire and store up with 
care and curiosity the productions of former genius, but we may fail 
altogether in emulating their excellence. 

A writer of considerable knowledge of art, and who himself was no mean 
proficient in it, tells us. in one of his works, that when the French com- 
missioners took the famous St. Jerome of Corregio from Parma, the Duke 
offered 80,000/. to be allowed to keep it. The general in chief said, that 
it would remain a proud distinction to the French capital, and would pro- 
duce other chef-deuvres of the same kind. Vain hope! not a ray of the 
sentiment of beauty contained in this picture dawned upon a French canvas, 
during the twenty years it remained there, nor ever would to the end of 
time. A collection of the works of art is a noble ornament to a city, and 
attracts strangers: but works of genius do not beget other works of 
genius, however they may inspire a taste for them, and furnish objects for 
curiosity and admiration. Corregio, it is said, scarcely ever saw a pic- 
ture. Parma, where his works had been treasured up and regarded with 
idolatry for nearly three hundred years, had produced no other painter 
before him. A false inference has been drawn from works of science to 
art, as if there could be a perpetual addition and progression both in one 
and the other; but science advances because it never loses any of its 
former results, which are definable and mechanical ; whereas art is wholly 
conversant with undefinable and evanescent beauties, and can never get 
beyond the point to which individual nature and genius have carried it. 
The accumulation of models, and the multiplication of schools, after the 
first rudiments are conquered, and the language is, as it were, learnt, 
originate indolence, distraction, pedantry, and mediocrity. No age nor 
nation can ever ape another: the Greek sculptors copied Greek forms ; 
the Italian painters embodied the sentiments of the Roman Catholic 
religion, How is it possible to arrive at the same excellence without 
seeing the one or feeling the other? ‘True, that when men begin to 
borrow from others instead of themselves, and to study rules instead of 
nature, the progress of art ceases. In Italy there has not been a painter 
worthy of the name for the last hundred and fifty years. It was not 
amiss, in one point of view, that the triumphs of human genius should be 





* See C. Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia, ‘‘ On Barrenness of the Imaginative Faculty 
in the Productions of Modern Art,” p. 166, for some most solid reflections on the 
subject, expressed with great justness and eloquence. His observations on Mr. Mar- 
tin’s Belshazzar’s Feast, and similar pictures, and contrast with the design and style 
of the old masters, are in full accordance with Dr. Waagen’s sentiments. 
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collected together in the Louvre as trophies of human liberty, or to deck 
out the stern form of the republic, which was declared incapable of main- 
taining the relations of peace and amity, with the richest spoils of war. 
Otherwise, these works would make most impression, and are most likely 
to give a noble and enthusiastic impulse to the mind, in the places which 
gave them birth, and in connexion with the history and circumstances of 
those who produced them :—torn from these, they lose half their interest 
and vital principle. Besides, the French love nothing but what is French. 
Barbarism and rusticity may, perhaps, be instructed, but false refinement is 
incorrigible. They have no turn for the fine arts,) music, poetry, and 
painting. They have, indeed, caricatured and ill-copied the Greek statues, 
as they have paraphrased the Greek drama ; but that is all. This people 
are born to converse, to write, and live with ease ; but they are quali- 
fied for nothing that requires the mind to make an arduous effort, or to 
soar beyond its ordinary flight. Give them David’s * pictures, and they 
are satisfied, and no other country will ever quarrel with them for the 
possession of the prize. 

We must reluctantly close our observations on this very entertaining 
and instructive work, with a remark, we trust not misplaced, on a passage 
which occurs in Dr. Waagen's description of his visit to Sir Thomas 
Baring’s, at Stratton. 


‘* At table, he says, the conversation 
turned on the mode of treating religious 
subjects in works of art, and the propriety 
of admitting such works into the Churches. 
The clergyman was very decidedly op- 
posed to both, and gave it as his opinion 
that art usually excited only unworthy 
ideas on such subjects. I would willingly 
have broken a lance with the reverend 
gentleman on this head; but as I preceedas 


in broken ground, I merely said that I could 
not find that Raphael in his celebrated car- 
toons, excited an unworthy? idea of the 
Apostles. Satisfied that my opponent 
did not venture to deny this, I left the 
further defence of religious art to Mr. 
Collins (the painter), who conducted it 
with zeal, and was seconded by Sir 
Thomas, who is, however, very strict in 
his religious opinions.’’ 








awkwardly with the English as an old horse 


Dr. Waagen then gives us the reasons on paper, which he was unable to 
anglicise at table, with which he would oppose one of the favourite com- 
mon-places, that the Protestants, by their religious doctrine, are excluded 
from the exercise of the fine arts on religious subjects. If this were really 
the case, he says, they would labour under a great disadvantage ; for the 
arts, far from desecrating religion, afford one of the most important means 
of exciting a religious feeling in the largest circles, and in the most worthy, 
impressive, and intelligible manner. He adds that it affects such an excite- 
ment by means of a dignified representation of religious subjects, exercising 
a very general and powerful influence in cultivating the sense of beauty, 
and thus contributing decisively to the improvement of the human race. 





* This celebrated artist, looking at some fine Caraccis no longer in the Louvre, 
said to a friend who was with him, ‘‘ Don’t you remember the time when we were 
sufficiently absurd to admire these daubs ?”’—his own works now fill up the vacancy. 

+ See Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon, vol. i. p. 439, &c. 

t What would Dr. Waagen say to a picture of Rubens which we have seen at 
Antwerp, over the altar of the Dominicans. Jesus Christ is represented between two 
persons of the Trinity, as having pronounced condemnation on the world, and as pre- 
paring to execute his judgment. He stands in the attitude of Jupiter, ready to launch 
the avenging thunderbolt. The Virgin and many Saints standing near Christ inter- 
cede for the world, but in vain; but St. Dominic covers the world with his cloak and 
rosary: Does not this give what the clergyman meant by unworthy ideas ? 
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He then shews that Protestants would not in fact labour under any dis- 
advantage from their choice of subjects being limited, by mentioning, that in 
Germany, of late, the cultivation of religious art has been awakened as 
well in the Protestant as Catholic Church ; and the spirit manifested in 
the religious pictures of both are nearly of equal excellence, and prove that 
both possess the talent nearly in equal degree. He thinks that in England 
this new union of religion with the arts will in time be better understood 
and confirmed, and that it must not be refused nourishment, when it may 
find the most elevated gratification, namely, in the Church. 

Now, as regards the first proposition, the propriety of admitting religious 
pictures within our churches, we should say that it has been conceded by 
universal consent ; for painted windows have always been considered a 
desirable ornament to Protestant Churches ; so much so, that the Continent 
has been ransacked to procure the finely stained glass of France and 
Flanders ; and we should suppose no one would consider that the material 
on which a picture is formed, whether glass, or wood, or canvas, would 
affect the question of the propriety of its admission ; or that the produc- 
tion of Mr. Williment’s fine taste and genius—“ his genial alchemy’s crea- 
tive heat,”—should find admission, when a work from Mr. Hilton’s or 
Howard's pencil would be rejected. Where are the strict principles of the 
Protestant religion more carefully preserved than in the Universities ? and 
yet the subject of the Nativity was expressly painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, to adorn the chapel of one of the Colleges. And there is 
scarcely a new church or chapel erecting, in which some painted window 
does not cast its “dim religious light” upon the floor. That pictures 
therefore are admitted into Protestant Churches, cannot be a subject 
of doubt or dispute. But we must hesitate as to the second proposition ; 
that by their representations of beauty and holiness, they may so influence 
our imagination as to enforce our religious feelings and contribute to our 
improvement. If the walls of our churches are to be decorated, let it be 
on the same principle as the windows are—for the rich and beautiful 
effects which they produce—for the dark illuminations which they fling 
around, 


’Twixt light and shade the transitory strife, 
And features blooming with immortal life— 


and not for any assistance they can lend to the inculcation of virtuous 
principles, or the improvement of religious faith, 

For in the first place, we think that in this kind of food for religious 
luxury, there may be danger, lest all but the strong-minded and the really 
devout may be detained by the instrument from the worthier end and 
purpose, and an abuse may arise of so extensive a nature, as to overpass 
the presumed utility. The learned and refined spectator will look at the 
picture with the eyes of the critic and connoisseur, while the vulgar will 
be sure to admire the naturalness of the representation, and this would be 
a sad interruption to the growth of any religious impressions. Secondly, 
supposing that strong religious feelings are generated and encouraged by 
such representations, yet, being unconnected entirely with real duties, and 
leading necessarily to no active exertion,—they will soon die away and 
disappear. You gaze with admiration at a picture of Christ feeding the 
Multitude, but do you leave it with a heart yearning to exercise a similar 
beneficence, or a hand more open than before to melting charity? Gene- 
rally speaking, do not the effects produced on the mind by a picture, like 
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the scenic effects of a play, terminate soon after you withdraw? The mind 
is amused, employed, moved, affected ; but such emotions and affections 
may exist without the slightest thought of bringing them into action: in 
the same way that you hear the inhabitants of a village or town praise the 
clergyman for his generosity and kind attentions to the poor and sick, 
without the slightest attempt on their parts to imitate the virtues they 
commend with their lips. Lastly, pictures, from the very purpose and 
intent of the art, must keep out of view all that is common, disgusting, and 
repulsive ; and must select everything that can ennoble and dignify their 
subjects. A picture cannot represent the truth of nature,—it can only 
give the truth of art, and this art stands on the very summit of all imagi- 
nary refinement and elegance ; but Christian duties are not so to be learned. 
The enchanting forms and ideal beauty of Parmigiano and Corregio, will 
not tend to make more pleasing the intercourse with “ coarse complexions,” 
vulgar manners, and forms and minds ignorant, sensual, and low. One 
might gaze with ever growing rapture on the heavenly painting of Ra- 
phael’s Madonnas, till we become disgusted and shocked at our descent 
into the grossness of ordinary life. The best of our preachers would be 
poor indeed in comparison to the great Apostle standing on the hill of 
Mars, with all the learning of Athens listening at his feet. What useful 
connexion is there, we may ask, between the gorgeous procession of the 
Eastern Kings arrayed in all their Asiatic magnificence, and the simple 
offering of the three Wise Men at the manger? What have the marble 
columns and arcades, the golden ewers and flaggons—vasa ccelata—the 
black Ethiopian slaves and dwarfs of grotesque dress and stature—the 
fountains, the Persian greyhounds and birds of foreign plume—all 
borrowed from the rich corridors and luxurious palaces of Venice and 
Verona, to do with the solemn, simple, and affecting scene of the farewell 
supper in the village of Bethany? The Massacre of the Innocents would 
be ascene in reality too horrible for nature to bear; the picture of Le 
Brun in the Louvre may move the mind, and perhaps excite a momentary 
compassion, but leaves behind no importunate sorrow nor abiding affliction. 
“It is beautiful in a picture (says a writer of the purest and truest feel- 
ing)to wash the Disciples’ feet, but the sands of the real desert have no 
comeliness in them to compensate for the servile nature of the occupation.’"* 
Let those, then, who advocate the admission of paintings into religious 
edifices, do it on the single ground of encouragement to art. Let them, 
if they please, observe that it is the only one of the fine arts that is ex- 
cluded, (except in the partial instance above mentioned), from being one 
of the handmaids of devotion. To Poetry is entrusted the record of de- 
parted worth, and the memorials of affectionate regret ; Music is called in 
to swell the harmony of praise, and elevate the mind with its sublime 
emotions ; while the sister art of Sculpture is permitted to embody in stone 
the varied allegories and emblems of Heathen mythology. On what grounds 
Painting should be excluded, it is not easy to say ; but the benefit to be 
derived from its admission is another question. 





* See Newman’s Sermons (xxx. on the feast of St. Luke), p. 414. 
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ON PARADOXES. 


weceeeee “! I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain 
Begot of nothing but vain phantasy.’’ 

(Romeo and Juliet, act 1. se. 4.) 





Mr. Ursan, Cork, Sept. 26. 


OF the various modes and multi- 
form schemes suggested by the intem- 
perance of vanity, or aberrance of 
mind, to court notoriety and signalize 
a name, few, I believe, if any, can ex- 
ceed, in extravagance of devices, the 
maintenance of literary paradoxes, or 
assertion of sentiments in abrupt col- 
lision with the regulated and prescrip- 
tive judgments of the literary world. 
The list of those who: have thus fasti- 
diously swerved from the beaten path, 
and, disdaining a subserviency to es- 
tablished opinions, have pursued an 
eccentric course, is by no means in- 
considerable; far less so, it will be 
found on examination, than could be 
supposed or credited; and if Sopho- 
cles repelled the imputation of insa- 
nity by the production of one of his 
noblest compositions,* many, I appre- 
hend, are the authors, against whose 
integrity of reason the most decisive 
evidence would be furnished by their 
own writings. To enumerate and pass 
in illustrative review all those whose 
names would emerge in this inquiry 
as conspicuous for the assumption, or 
swayed by the delusion, of singularity, 
would demand a larger occupation of 
your pages than I should feel war- 
ranted in claiming, or probably than 
the result would adequately requite ; 
nor, independently of this considera- 
tion, would I descend to notice or 
stain your columns with a reference 
beyond the warning titles to such 
works, as Le Systéme de la Nature, 
L’ Homme Machine, and other mon- 
strous emanations of the Atheistical 
school, whose excess of perversion 
must sufficiently counteract, in every 
rational mind, their malignity of pur- 
pose— 


*« Mais l’audace est commune, et le bon 
sens est rare ; 

Au lieu d’étre piquant, souvent on est 
bizarre.”’ 

My intention, therefore, after a rapid 
advertence to those remoter examples 
of waywardness of doctrine or fancy, 
which may be presumed more or less 
known to your readers, is to select a 
few of modern occurrence, and, as I 
conceive, of attractive novelty, for am- 
pler but still brief detail. 

The first professed work on para- 
doxes that I am acquainted with is 
that of Cicero, containing six short 
essays, addressed to Brutus, on cer- 
tain moral and antithetical apoph- 
thegms of the Stoic school. To these 
he applied the Greek expression, which 
he elsewhere (Quest. Acad. lib. iv. 
cap. 44; and De Finibus, iv. 27) ren- 
ders in Latin, mirabilia or admirabilia, 
and which Quintilian (lib. ix. cap. 1) 
more literally interprets, inopinata. 
These brief dissertations are usually 
appended to Cicero’s moral treatises, 
De Officiis, De Senectute, and De Ami- 
citid, and, like them, have been the 
fertile grounds of cumbrous annota- 
tions. The best, however, are allow- 
ed to be those of the two Aldi, Pau- 
lus Manutius, and his son Aldus 
Nepos, the last of a name to which 
classical literature is immeasurably 
indebted, and who, in 1581, published 
an edition of these treatises, which he 
dedicated to our Admirable Crichton, 
in a strain of the highest, though, it 
would seem, not of overcharged 
eulogy. This record of the accom- 
plishments of that extraordinary young 
man is, I believe, the most authentic 
document we possess of that happy, 
and almost unexampled, combination 
of the numerous gifts of mind and 
body, which have entitled him to the 
epithet by which he is distinguished. 
In his commentary on the fourth pa- 
radox,t Aldus introduces, rather for- 
cibly indeed, two compositions of his 
friend, which certainly evince, as 
likewise does an ode prefixed to Ci- 
cero De Senectute, in the same vo- 
lume, no inconsiderable mastery of the 





* OWirovs eri Kodtova. 


t ‘Ore mas dgppov paivera.”’—a bitter invective against Cicero’s mortal enemy, 
Clodius, and apparently, as the critic Sciopius maintains, only a fragment of a more 


extensive article. 
2 
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metre and language of Rome. But 
Johnson, in the Adventurer, No. 81, 
Kippis, in the Biographia Britannica, 
and Messieurs Fraser Tytler and W. 
H. Ainsworth, respectively in history 
and romance, have exhausted this 
theme ; one, I may add, not devoid of 
interest, whether contemplated in a 
national, literary, or even philosophi- 
cal view. 

In the ancient schools of sophists 
and rhetoricians, which were frequent- 
ed by the most eminent orators and 
statesmen for the cultivation of elo- 
quence or exercise of wit, many of 
the debateable questions might well 
be classed in this category of para- 
doxes, as the MeAéerar Aya@ves oxoXac- 
tixol of. the Greeks, and the Contro- 
versie and Declamationes of the Latins, 
will show. Of the latter we have still 
the works of the elder Seneca and of 
Quintilian, which, to the reader of 
the present day, are mere rhapsodies or 
puerile amplifications; nor are what 
remain of the Greeks, in Lucian, Li- 
banius, Aristides, &c. much superior 
in character; and the possessor of the 
Aldine collection (1508, folio) will be 
seldom tempted to soil the volume, 
precious for its rarity, by too fre- 
quent perusal. Yet the institutor of 
these scholastic contentions, Gorgias 
Leontinus, the contemporary of Peri- 
cles and Plato, and remarkable for 
having attained the extraordinary age 
of one hundred and seven years, was 
held in such high estimation, that the 
unprecedented honour of a statue, not 
gilt, as was customary, but of solid 
gold, was paid him.—‘‘Cui tantus 
honos habitas est & Greecia, soli ut ex 
omnibus, Delphis, non inaurata sta- 
tua, sed aurea statueretur.”” (Cicero 
de Oratore, lib. iii. 32.) 

The philosophers of Greece, (or those 
who assumed the more modest title of 
lover's rather than that ofpossessors of wis- 
dom, arrogated by the sophists,) were, 
however, in general, not less prepared 
to uphold the most anomalous opi- 
nions, and thus, as the elder Cato 
thought, to unsettle or confound the 
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principles of truth and demarcations 
of justice. Accordingly, when (U.C. 
597) the Athenians, in deprecation of 
the penalty imposed on them by the 
Senate, for having pillaged the town 
of Oropus, despatched three philoso- 
phers, Carneades the Academic, Dio- 
genes the Stoic, and Critolaus the 
Peripatetic, to plead their cause, Cato, 
on being apprized of the doctrines 
promulgated by them, insisted on their 
expulsion from the city. (Plutarch. in 
Cat. Maj. cap. 44.) Carneades, the 
most eloquent of them it appears, 
would one day deliver an attractive 
discourse in favour of justice, and the 
next day argue with equal ability 
against it.* “Hye 8’ovv xai ovros, cal 
arépepev—he built and destroyed. This 
chief of the third Academic School 
even denied the fundamental axiom of 
all reasoning,—‘“‘ that two substances 
equal to a third must be equal to one 
another.”” ‘‘ Carneades ne illud qui- 
dem, guod est omnium evidentissi- 
mum, concedit esse credendum, quod 
Mmagnitudines uni cuipiam squales, 
sint etiam inter sese equales.”” And 
yet the system of the Academy, or, as 
expressed by Cicero (De Natura Deo- 
rum, lib. i. cap. 5), “‘ratio contra om- 
nia disserendi profecta a So- 
crate, repetita ab Arcesila, confirmata 
a Carneade,” was only a modification 
of the Pyrrhonian doctrine— “ ovdey 
epi{w,—I determine nothing.” 

After the restoration of letters in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, several writers, such as Erasmus, 
Heinsius, &c. exercised their wit and 
beguiled their leisure in paradoxical 
or ironical panegyrics. Among these, 
the Encomium Moria, or Praise of 
Folly, is justly pre-eminent; and other 
jeux d’esprit, collected by the Elzevirs, 
(1629, in 24mo.) are not without the 
merit of ingenuity or power of amuse- 
ment, as the readers of the Enco- 
mium Neronis, the Laus Asini, &c. will 
find. 

Tt would not be difficult to extend 
this catalogue of eccentric works, or 
prove that strange theories have sway- 





* It is similarly related of Cardinal Perron that, after eloquently expatiating against 
Atheism, he offered to take its defence; but this is one of the apocryphal stories of 
the 4na, in resentment, probably, of his triumph, at the conference of Fontainebleau, 
over Duplessis Mornay, which his enemies wished to represent rather as the result of 


talent than of conviction. 


Gent. Maa. Voi. X. 
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ed every wera of philosophy and lite- 
rature. No inconsiderable portion of 
the questions agitated by the school- 
men of the middle ages, Peter Lom- 
bard, Abelard, Scotus, &c. partook of 
this character; and few, I apprehend, 
are the schemes of metaphysics that 
do not involve some paradox. The 
most startling, probably, is the im- 
material system of my countryman, 
Berkeley, difficult alike of belief or 
confutation, unless, perhaps, by the 
argumentum ad calcem of Dr. Johnson.* 
In a conversation which I once had 
on this subject with the late Richard 
Kirwan, President of the Royal Irish 
Academy, &c. he told me that, on 
completing his collegiate studies under 
the Jesuits, he proceeded to Paris, 
where he was introduced by his cou- 
sin, the Chevalier d’Arcy, a member, 
though an Irishman, of the Academy 
of Sciences, to D’Alembert, then in ac- 
tive superintendance of that hetero- 
geneouscompilation, L’ Encyclopédie, to 


fice,” as it was fitly ealled, and the 
literary dictator of the French metro- 
polis. During the interview, which 
occurred in 1762 (I think), Kirwan, 
with the unhesitating confidence of 
youth, applied some disparaging epi- 
thets to his countryman’s theory; for 
which he was paternally, as he ex- 
pressed it, though warmly reproved by 
D’Alembert, and in words that equally 
regulated his future conduct, and re- 
mained unefiaced on his memory. 
“‘ Gardez vous bien, jeune homme, de 
hasarder des jugemens sur ce qui dé- 
passe, de nécessité, la portée actuelle 
de votre intelligence. C’est un terri- 
ble adversaire, un redoutable jous- 
teur, pour me servir du mot des Mon- 
taigne, que votre compatriote; et, 
sans me ranger de son avis, je ne me 
sens pas de force & entrer en lice avec 
lai, ou & lui disputer son terrain; 
mais, 4 coup sir, il faudrait une téte 
plus forte, et une plume plus exergée 
qu’il n’est donné a votre age d’avoir, 








which he contributed a splendid pre- pour renverser ce systéme, tout para- 
face—‘‘un vestibule digne de l’edi- doxal qu’il paroisse.”’> 





* “Striking his foot with mighty force against a large stone, till he (Johnson) 
rebounded from it. I refute it (Berkeley’s system) thus.’’—(Croker’s edition of Bos- 
well, vol. i. p. 484.) Boswell adds, that Burke would have undertaken the refutation, 
had not politics interrupted his philosophical pursuits. It would have been a noble 
contest. 

+ On the same occasion this gentleman, one of the most generally learned I ever 
met, showed me a letter in answer to one which he had addressed to the celebrated 
Lavoisier, who from pressure of time had delegated the reply to his wife. She nearly 
filled the entire sheet, only leaving room for her husband to add, ‘‘ Je n’ai pas le tems 
de relire cette longue lettre de ma femme; mais ne croyez pas un mot de ce qu’elle 
vous écrit,’’—a strange conclusion, though of course in pleasantry, but sufficiently 
significative, as Mr. Kirwan thought, of the inherent frivolity of the national character. 
This letter, which I saw in 1797, was dated, I think, in 1793, not long anterior to the 
great chemist’s execution, which took place the 8th May, 1794,—*‘ Il n’a fallu qu’un 
moment pour faire tomber cette téte, et cent années, peut-étre, ne suffiront pas pour 
en réproduire une semblable,’’ mournfully remarked Lagrange, the first of modern 
geometricians. A prisoner then myself, no comfortable position under the rule of 
Robespierre, and in the days of terror, I cannot forget the impression produced by 
such a sacrifice, which left little hope of mercy to the inferior victims of the tyrant’s 
sway, unless, indeed, as certainly was my own case, their very insignificance became 
their safeguard ; while, with such men as Lavoisier, their fame and merit doomed 
them to certain death—‘‘ Magnitudo fama illis exitio erat.” (Tacit. Annal. iii. 55.) 
Cuvier’s most interesting volume, ‘‘ Rapport Historique sur les progrés des Sciences 
Naturelles depuis 1789,’’ (Paris, 1829, 4 vols. 8vo.) is well worth consulting in rela- 
tion to Lavoisier, whose widow remarried with Count Rumford; but the union, it is 
known, was not happy. In 1830, during the late revolution, she resided in the ‘‘ rue 
neuve des Mathurins,’’ where I was her neighbour; for it happened to me, what was 
necessarily of rare occurrence in a foreigner, to have witnessed the two revolutions at 
an interval of forty-one years; one in very early youth, the other, of course, in 
advanced life. ‘‘ Tristia ad recordationem exempla, sed ad preecavendum simile utili 
documento sint.’’ (Livy, lib. xxiv. cap. 8.) Mr. Kirwan, I should observe, spoke 
and wrote the French language with the purity of a native, as the famous Brissot, in 
the first volume of his Memoirs, states. This was some compensation for the refusal 


of education at home in that day to Catholics, of whom, however, he subsequently 
ceased to be one. 
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But the most signal instance of lite- 
rary hallucination, the corypheus of 
learned visionaries, was, doubtless, 
the Jesuit Hardouin, not inappropri- 
ately characterised in his epitaph (the 
composition not, as is generally as- 
serted, of our Bishop Atterbury, but 
of Jacob Vernet, professor at Geneva) 
as *‘ Hominum paradoxotatus . 
Orbis literati portentum ... . docte 
febricitans, &c.”” This singular man 
passed a general sentence of proscrip- 
tion, it is well known, on all the ex- 
tant productions of antiquity, which 
he unqualifiedly denounced as spuri- 
ous, the fabrication of certain monks 
of the thirteenth century, with the 
very limited reserve of the works of 
Cicero (excluding, however, the Ora- 
tions), the Georgics of Virgil, the Sa- 
tires and Epistles of Horace, the Na- 
tural History of Pliny, and Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue with the Jew Try- 
phan. This sweeping condemnation 
he supported with all the array of the 
profoundest erudition in various pub- 
lications, but more directly in his 
** Chronologie ex Nummis Antiquis 
Restitute,” to which is appended 
“* Prolusio de Nummis Herodiadum,”’ 
(Paris, 1693, folio.) His superiors, 
afflicted and scandalized at such an 
abuse of learning, which spared not 
the Greek text of Scripture, (for the 
original, in his fancy, was Latin,) nor 
the Holy Fathers, compelled him to 
retract; and, in 1708, he accordingly 
signed a declaration to that effect. 
His opinions, however, remained un- 
changed, as his posthumous works, 
“* Opuscula Varia,” printed in 1733, at 
Amsterdam, folio, and ‘‘ Prolegomena 
ad censuram veterum scriptorum,”’ 
Londini, 1768, 8vo. which may be con- 
sidered the testamentary repositories 
of his sentiments, amply prove. Even 
in the history of his own country, he 
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pronounced every thing apocryphal 
antecedent to Philip of Valois in the 
fourteenth century, or, we may say, 
Froissart ! — ‘‘ Towide péevror ares 
éumAnkrot Bpwrav.”’ (Sophocles in Ajac. 


“Mastig. 1380.) 


** Voila la science 
Immense, 
D’un savant de France, 
Qui réve en plein midi.” * 

The erudite father’s portentous wan- 
derings are, however, too notorious 
to require further elucidation; but 
of his full belief in them there can 
be little doubt. The same certainty 
does not, by any means, appear to 
apply to the discordant impulses of 
the mind and pen of J. J. Rousseau, 
whose adoption of the paradox, ‘‘ that 
the sciences and arts tended to cor- 
rupt rather than to improve man- 
kind,” originated, on his own avowal, 
in mere accident. While proceed- 
ing, in 1749, to visit his ¢hen friend 
Diderot, who was confined in the 
Chateau de Vincennes, for his im- 
pious little volume, ‘‘ Lettre sur les 
Aveugles,’’ Rousseau beguiled his walk 
with the Mercure de France, a weekly 
publication, in which the Academy of 
Dijon had proposed for a prize essay, 
*« Si le rétablissement des Sciences et 
des Arts a contribué a épurer les 
meeurs?””? According to his statement, 
in the graphic language of his Confes- 
sions (liv. viii.), and his second letter 
to M. de Malesherbes, instant convic- 
tion flashed on his mind: ‘‘ A l’in- 
stant de cette lecture, je vis un autre 
univers, et je devins un autre homme 
- .. je sentis ma téte prise par un 
étourdissement semblable a l’ivresse,” 
&c. But Marmontel’s version of the 
event (Mémoirs, liv. iv.), derived from 
Diderot, whose own recital, however, 
is somewhat variant (Vie de Sénéque, 
pp. 61—82), represents Rousseau, on 





* Hardouin’s edition of Pliny (1685, 5 vols. 4to. and 1723, 3 vols. folio) is the most 
esteemed of the whole collection of Classics, in usum Delphini, which, in the aggregate, 


by no means satisfies the laborious Germans. 


Even of Hardouin, Drakenborgius, 


the very learned editor of Livy, Silius Italicus, &c. says, ‘‘ Abi et auctor sis, ut his 
hominibus (Doujata et Harduino) editionem Livii et Plinii in usum Delphini com- 
mittat Rex Christianissimus.’’ (Ad Livii lib. ii. cap. 10.) For the origin of these 
editions see the Huetiana, p. 92, where the first conception is ascribed to the Duc de 
Montausier, the Dauphin’s Governor, who entrusted the arrangement to Bossuet and 


Huet. 


In the same volume, page 195, will be found the curious calculation to prove 


that the entire Iliad, consisting of 15,185 verses, could, if written on fine vellum with a 


crow’s quill, be contained in a walnut-shell ! 


fied the fact. 


A few pages transcribed by Huet veri- 
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being asked which side of the question 
he proposed embracing, as unhesitat- 
ingly answering, that it should be the 
affirmative. That, rejoined his friend, 
is the pons asinorum, a theme for me- 
diocrity, which will be sure to find 
defenders enough; and Rousseau, con- 
scious that his powers only demanded 
a fitting scope for their display, seized 
the splendid opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself in the field of paradox ; 
and never did sophism appear arrayed 
in more seductive language. All his 
subsequent productions were more or 
less imbued with his new principle— 
the superiority of savage, or unculti- 
vated, over civilized. life ;—but deeply 
did he regret having thus launched 
into the arena of philosophical dispute 
—‘‘ Tout le reste de ma vie et de mes 
malheurs fut l’effet inévitable de cet 
instant d’égarement;” and, when anx- 
ious to associate himself with the great 
body of authors in erecting a statue to 
Voltaire as their acknowledged chief, 
Rousseau, on offering his contribution, 
again writes, ‘‘ J’ai payé assez cher le 
droit d’étre admis 4 cet honneur.” 
Voltaire, as it appears by his letter to 
M. de la Tourette, opposed his admis- 
sion to the list of subscribers, on pre- 
tence of his not being a Frenchman ; 
but the patriarche hated a rival in 
fame. 

Rousseau’s admirers, however they 
may condemn his system, contend that 
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it was founded on conviction; while 
La Harpe, Voltaire, Diderot, Mar- 
montel, and Hume ascribe it to vanity 
and affectation. But it is quite recon- 
cileable to our experience that falla- 
cies, originally felt as such, though 
assumed for display, will eventually 
impress themselves on the mind as 
axioms of truth—a perversion of judg- 
ment not dissimilar to the effect pro- 
duced on our vision by the long arrest 
of the eye on a single object. Rous- 
seau, therefore, may gradually have 
identified himself with his theory, and 
become a convert to its reality while 
endeavouring to convince others of it. 
Even the originally conscious liar, by 
dint of repetition, persuades himself, 
probably before he does his hearers, 
that he utters only truth—** Stillicidii 
casus lapidem cavat.” (Lucr. i. 314.) 
Somewhat in analogy to this subject is 
Diderot’s admirable dissertation, in 
Grimm’s Correspondence (tom. i.p.77), 
on an actor’s identifying himself with, 
and losing his own consciousness in 
that of, the character he personifies, 
which you, Mr. Editor, have, I per- 
ceive, illustrated by the testimony of 
Garrick, in your Sept. Mag. p. 252, 
proving, concurrently with Diderot, 
the negative of the proposition. 
Though the most eloquent, the Phi- 
losopher of Geneva was by no means 
the first advocate of the paradox.* In 
1527, the famous Henricus Cornelius 





* A singular instance of the indiscriminate and equally accommodating appliance 








of knowledge or ignorance to the same object, occurs in the first chapter of Cicero’s 
treatise ‘‘ de Natur Deorum,’’ where some editors, Lambinus, Manutius, d’Olivet, 
Lallemand, &c. read, ‘‘ De qua (philosophié) tam varie sunt doctissimorum hominum, 
tamque discrepantes sententiz, ut magno argumento esse debeat, causam, id est, prin- 
cipium philosophiz esse scientiam ;’’ while other commentators, Davies, Ernesti, and 
most modern Germans, substitute inscientiam for scientiam. D’Olivet is more than 
usually liberal of extracts on this passage—no bad sample of literary pyrrhonism. 
Shortly follows (cap. 2) in Cicero, the assertion that unity is the indispensable cha- 
racter of truth, which proved so powerful an argument with Christina of Sweden in 
her conversion to the Roman Catholic faith—‘* Quorum (philosophorum) opiniones, 
cum tam varie sint, tamque inter se dissidentes: alterum fieri profecto potest, ut 
earum nulla ; alterum certé non potest, ut plus una vera sit.’’ The Prussian Pro- 
fessor Ranke (Die Rémische Pipiste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat im sechozehnten 
und siebenzehnten lahrhundert. Bande 4. Berlin, 1836,) names the circumstance, 
(book viii. section 9,) on the authority of Pallavicini’s Life of Pope Alexander VII. but 
without referring directly to the passage which I have quoted. In Ranke’s history, 
one of great research and impartiality, a curious inadvertence struck me in book v. 
sect. 7, where, after stating the defeat of the Geraldines of Kerry (Ireland) in 1579, 
under Sir James and Sir John of Desmond, by Sir Nicholas Malby and others, he 
adds, that the whole county of Monmouth was laid waste by the English. The author’s 
original must have had Momonia, which the German renders Monmouth, in place of 
Munster ; and not only the French version, but the Dublin Review, in an article on 
the work (No. 9), repeats the blunder. The event, in the adverse views of Irish histo- 
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Agrippa published his work, ‘‘ De 
Incertitudine et Vanitate Scientiarum, 
Declamatio Invectiva,” . repeatedly 
printed and translated in that and the 
succeeding centuries; and, in 1551, 
appeared “‘ Progymnasma adversus lit- 
teras et litteratos,’”’ by Lilio Gregorio 
Giraldi. (Florentiz, 1551, 12mo.) 
Montaigne, also, occasionally indulged 
his sceptical fancies in depreciation of 
knowledge (liv. i. 24, liv. ii. 12, and 
liv. iii. ch. 12); as did his disciple 
Charron, in his volume “de la Sa- 
gesse,” page 651 of the rare original 
edition—Bordeaus (sic), 1601, 8vo. ; 
and of these, that Rousseau largely 
borrowed from Montaigne, there can 
be no doubt. 

Similarly to Rousseau, but in utter 
contrast of object and result, it was in 
the composition of a prize essay that 
the benevolent Thomas Clarkson im- 
bibed the enthusiasm that animated 
his exertions for the suppression of 
colonial slavery. His first sensations 
are not less vividly described in one of 
his prefaces; and he has fortunately 
lived to witness that consummation of 
his pursuit, which secures him a fore- 
most place among the benefactors of 
his species. More enlightened than 
Las Casas, he sought not to relieve 
one slave at the expense of another, 
and the mind, which Rousseau would 
close on knowledge, he opened to a 
sense of the first of charities. Rous- 
seau’s motto, ‘‘ Vitamimpendere vero,” 
to which no one was less entitled, for 
even his ardent partizan, Madame de 
Stael, allows that ‘‘l’esprit paradoxal 
ébranle les institutions les plus sa- 
crées,” might legitimately, indeed, 
have been assumed by Mr. Clarkson ; 
but few have been more skilful than 
Rousseau in decorating fallacies, or 
artfully veiling untruths, and altering 
the moral application of words. ‘‘ Nos 
vera rerum vocabula amisimus,”’ as 
Sallust makes Cato say, (Catilin. 52) ; 
and things thus lose their right names, 
while a new vocabulary supersedes or 
perverts all original meaning. ‘‘ Les 
mots sont des choses,” was the fa- 
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vourite and pregnant observation of 
Mirabeau, uttered, too, in my own 
hearing, more than once, by him, who 
so well understood its practical effect. 
It is with the shameless record of his 
own life, that Rousseau says he will 
present himself on the Judgment Day, 
—‘‘ Que la trompette du jugement 
dernier sonne quand elle voudra, je 
viendrai, ce livre 4 la main, me pré- 
senter devant le Souverain Juge’”’—a 
bold defiance, and in perfect conso- 
nance of character, but which may 
encounter at that dread tribunal, the 
appalling denunciation —‘‘ ES EME 
TIS “OPEQN, EYSEBHS ESTO ;’” 
(Herod. Euterpe, Sect. 141). 
Overleaping again various inter- 
mediate examples of real or simulated 
singularity, one of contemporary oc- 
currence may, I conceive, not unde- 
servedly arrest our attention. So 
late as 1834, appeared at Haarlem, 
** Quinti Horatii Flacci Carmina, re- 
censuit P. Hofman Peerlkamp,”’ (8vo.) 
in which the editor, an eminent pro- 
fessor in the University of Leyden, 
without going the length, follows the 
precedent of Hardouin in arbitrary re- 
trenchments. It will, I believe, be 
admitted, that the most popular poet 
of antiquity is Horace, the favourite 
alike of the man of letters and the 
man of taste, whose works have been 
oftenest committed to the press, and 
best adhere to our memory. Dr. 
Douglas, a century ago, had amassed 
about four hundred and fifty editions, 
from 1476 to 1739, which are enume- 
rated in Watson’s translation, (1750, 
2 vols. 8vo.) but the collection, with 
the omissions and additions, would 
now exceed six hundred. No volume, 
as I have been assured by the custom- 
house officers abroad, is so frequently 
found in the English traveller’s port- 
manteau ; and it is one of the very 
few Latin poets on whom England can 
boast of having bestowed any useful 
labour; for, of other classics in that 
language, with the exception of Cice- 
to’s philosophical works, our island 
has not produced a single critical 





rians, may be seen in Leland, book iv. ch. 11.; Smith’s History of Kerry, p. 268 et 
seq. on one side : and M‘Geoghegan’s Histoire d’Irlande, 3° partie, ch. 23; 6 Sullivan 
Beare (quoted by Leland); 6 Daly’s ‘ Initium..., . familie Geraldinorum, &c. 
Ulyssipone, 1655 ;’’ a small and most rare book, now before my eyes, on the other. 
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edition.* Horace is, indeed, the poet 
of English predilection, and scarcely 
less in continental favour; for I well 
remember my foreign professor’s ex- 
hortation to his pupils, urged in 
Horace’s own words,— 
eeeeeeeeee “* Vos exemplaria Flacci 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurn§.”’ 
(De Arte Poet. 268). 
But, in the literary holocaust and 
wholesale immolations of Hardouin, 
while a reserve, as we have seen, was 
made on behalf of the Satires and 
Epistles of Horace, his Odes, not only 
the most poetical portion of his works, 
but a felicitous novelty on their ap- 
pearance in Rome, were doomed to 
proscription. This damnatory judg- 
ment of the learned visionary was 
long, however, held in total disregard ; 
nor did any editor, not even the slash- 
ing Bentley proceed beyond the elision 
of an occasional word or line, until 
the Leyden professor, in the volume 
just cited, ventured to eject not less 
than 644 of 3,845 verses, which con- 
stitute the collective sum of the Odes. 
Mr. Peerlkamp, in a prefatory letter 
to a friend, conspicuous, at once, for 
elegance of diction, depth of learning, 
and waywardness of fancy, as re- 
marked by one of his reviewers, states 
that the poet had been the object of 
his special devotion from the earliest 
age, and that he had thus acquired an 
intuitive and almost unerring faculty 
of discriminating the genuine and in- 
terpolated lines. This, however, was 
the fruit of tedious study ; for, at first, 
the more he read the more numerous 
appeared the arising difficulties. ‘‘Car- 
men centies fortasse lectum, in omnes 
partes versatum et excussum fuit ;” 


until, at length, he determined on 
severing the knot which he could not 
disentangle, by boldly eliminating 
whatever was not plain to his under- 
standing, or opposite to his taste. 
This certainly is an accommodating 
expedient—-an easy mode of solution, 
too frequently, we must regret, re- 
sorted to on higher grounds; for we 
daily witness its abuse in sacred criti- 
cism. 

In classical literature, however, not 
only, we may allow, from the charac- 
ter and object of the pursuit, is a less 
rigid canon of criticism, or a wider 
sphere of conjecture, authorizable, but 
we have far less aid from manuscripts 
than we possess for defining the sacred 
text. Except, perhaps, the calcined 
fragments of Herculaneum, or, possi- 
bly, the lately discovered palimpsests 
of Italy, there is no extant manuscript, 
not even the Vatican, Medicean, or 
Palatine Virgils, noticed in Heyne’s 
edition of that poet,t that is not pos- 
terior, by centuries, to the author’s ; 
and even the contemporary copies, as 
we are assured by Cicero, were de- 
plorably incorrect. Commissioned by 
his brother Quintus to form a library 
for him, Cicero promises his best ex- 
ertions, but adds ‘‘ De Latinis vero 
libris qué me vestam nescio, ita men- 
dose et scribuntur et veneunt.” (Ad 
Quintum Fratrem, Epp. 4 et 5, lib. iii.) 
That the present classical texts should, 
therefore, be occasionally corrupt, so 
as to warrant the censure of Mark- 
land, (Epist. Critic.), ‘‘ si isti auctores 
reviviscerent, in multis sua scripta non 
agnoscerent,” can be no matter of 
surprise; and it is only marvellous, 
that so much has been effected for 





* On a former occasion, (Gent. Mag. for August, 1837,) I cursorily indicated a 








happy emendation of a text of Tacitus, (Annal. iii. 68,) where the substitution of a 
single letter by Dr. Stock, otherwise not very conversant with Roman history, as his 
ignorance of the proper distinction between the patrician and phebeian Claudii, (note to 
Annal. xii. 26, shews,) removed all obscurity from an unintelligible passage ; but this 
has been wholly overlooked by continental scholars. In like manner, by the change 
of a letter—ofio for odio, Gibbon, when only eighteen, as appears from Crévier’s 
letter to him, dated 7th August 1756, threw immediate light on a contested and 
interesting observation of Hannibal, (Livy, xxx. 44.) ; but Crévier, in his subsequent 
editions of the historian, never notices the suggestion. (See Gibbon’s Miscellaneous 
Works, vol. i. page 433. 8vo.) 

+ Fac-similes of the Vatican and Medicean manuscripts, in the uncial character, 
were published in 1741; the former at Rome, in folio ; the latter at Florence, in 4to. 
Their antiquity may be said to ascend to the fifth or sixth century; five or six 
hundred years after the great poet’s death. The Florentine, or Medicean, is probably 
the more ancient. 
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their intelligence, under such inter- 
posing difficulties. 

Our Dutch professor, in early exe- 
cution of his retrenching plan, at once 
marks, in damnatory italics, seven lines 
of the first ode of Horace, among which 
are 


‘OO et presidium et dulce decus meum. 
* * * 


Hanc, si mobilium turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeminis tollere honoribus : 
Illum, si proprio condidit horreo, 
Quidquid de Lybicis verritur areis.’’ 
Now, the critic’s alleged motive for 
‘repudiating this last distich is, that 
the verb verri/ur is too unpoetical for 
the delicate ear, and too vulgar for the 
courtly habits of his author; and this, 
I imagine, is a sufficient specimen of 
Mr. Peerlkamp’s fastidious taste and 
reasoning powers. From the second 
ode he banishes twenty-four lines; 
and several others are condemned 
altogether—such as the whole of 
** Quid bellicosus Cantaber,”’ (lib. ii. 
Ode 11.) —*‘ Jam pauca aratro jugera,”’ 
(lib. ii. 15.) —*‘ Herculis ritu,”’ (iii. 14.) 
and ‘‘ Ali vetusto nobilis,” (iii. 17.) 
with many more, the charm and ad- 
miration of each succeeding age; which 
we are now called upon, like the re- 
puted parents of suppositious and long- 
cherished offspring, to discard as adul- 
terine. Vain, indeed, would thus 
become Horace’s fond anticipation, 
«‘ Exegi monumentum ere perennius,” 
if that monument is subjected to the 
capricious mutilations of every editor. 
The learned Neerlander, to whose 
countrymen, generally, the ancient 
authors are so much indebted, has not 
applied his incisive criticism to those 
lines of impurity which too frequently 
offend the eye in Horace, and which, 
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as in the Editiones Expurgate of the 
Jesuits, the instructor of youth might 
well have suppressed. He, no doubt, 
felt that it would be unseemly to im- 
pute such compositions to the ceno- 
bites, whom he and Hardouin are so 
anxious to vindicate, at the cost in- 
deed of their literary honesty, from 
the charge of ignorance and laziness 
so long urged against them. 

Like the valued editions of Jani, 
(1778,) and of Mitscherlich, (1800,) 
that of Mr. Peerlkamp is confined to 
the lyrics ; but, should he extend his 
critical cares to the satires and epistles, 
he will do well to bear in recollection 
the advice of one, hardly less cogni- 
zant of the moral than the physical 
man, ‘‘ Ta kpivopéva apriws pu kweéw,” 
(Hippocratis Aphoris, 11.) An edi- 
tion of a still later date: ‘‘Q. Hora- 
tius Flaccus, &c. recensuit Jah. Casp. 
Orellius,” (Ziirich,* 1837, 8vo.) has 
been received with considerable favour 
on the continent; but the first volume 
only has appeared, and is described 
by M. De Xivrey, the reviewer of 
Peerlkamp, as a discreet and ju- 
dicious publication, though inferior, 
perhaps, in erudition and ingenuity, 
to its Dutch predecessor. M. Struve, 
of Strasburg, has also, in a recent 
pamphlet, ably discussed the suspici- 
ous lines of Horace, and reduces to 
the limited number of six the probably 
obtrusive. 

Trespassing a little further on your 
indulgence, I shall notice a paradox, 
variant in character from the preced- 
ing, but not less in defiant opposition 
to universal feeling, and still more 
interesting from the object it contem- 
plates. Perhaps the annals of time 
do not offer a more harmonious ex- 








* The continental journals state, that a monument is now in progress of construc- 
tion for the great reformer of Ziirich, Zwingli, at Kappel, the battle-field, between 
Zurich and St. Gall, where he fell while combating against the Catholic cantons, as 
the following inscription represents. ‘‘ Hic Uldaricus Zwinglius, post sexdecim & 
Christo Nato secula, liberee ecclesiee Christiane, und cum Martino Luthero, conditor, 
pro vero et pro patrid etiam cum fratribus fortiter pugnans, immortalitatis certus, 
occidit, die xi. mensis Octobris, mpxxx1.’’ It was thus, too, that, in 1691, at the 
battle of the Boyne, Dr. Walker, the defender of Derry, fell, ‘‘ unnecessarily hurried 
there,” says Dr. Leland, (Hist. of Ireland, vol. iii. p. 560,) ‘* by his passion for 
military glory.”’ 

‘* Nullus semel ore receptus 
Pollutas patitur sanguis mansuescere fauces.’’ 
Lucan. i. 331. 

The monument of Zwingli consists of a block of granite, about fourteen feet high, 

and nine broad, English measure. 
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pression of accord than in assigning 
the highest attributes of genius to the 
late Emperor of the French; and if 
a predominant quality could, in the 
estimate of his faculties, be named, it 
doubtless was his military superiority. 
«« Equis, iniquisque persuasum erat, 
tantum bello virum neminem usquam 
ea tempestate esse,”’ is the language of 
Livy (lib. v. 45) in respect to Camil- 
lus, and not less applicable to Napo- 
leon. Yet a recent author, and he 
too a soldier, rebukes the world for 
entertaining so erroneous an opinion, 
and reduces to the humblest standard 
the mightiest spirit of modern times, 
“‘la volonté la plus énergique des 
temps modernes,” as emphatically 
distinguished by Madame de Stael. 
In his Life of Wallenstein, page 273, 
Lieut.-Colonel Mitchel thus writes :— 
«‘ A ruthless conscription placed hun- 
dreds of thousands of brave and intelli- 
gent men at Napoleon’s command, 
and the victories which he purchased 
with their blood dazzled the world, 
who, in their ready admiration of 
imperial sway, willingly mistook the 
meanness of his character, and the 
insignificance of his talents.’”’” Again, 
at page 340, he adds,—“ And if pos- 
terity will judge of Napoleon by the 
histories yet written of him and his 
time, they will believe this weak and 
vain toy of fortune to have been a man 
of the highest genius.” 

Without appealing to the unani- 
mous suffrage of Europe, in reproof of 
this solitary and exceptional deprecia- 
tion of Napoleon’s capacity, the gal- 
lant writer’s own countryman should 
have taught him better. Sir Walter 
Scott’s epigraph from Lucan ranks 
his hero on a parallel with Cesar ; 
nor does his portraiture by Colonel 
Napier, or Mr. Alison, place him in a 
lower scale ; and these gentlemen are, 
I apprehend, quite as competent judges 
of intellectual pre-eminence, in all 
its appliances, as Colonel Mitchel. I 
am, at the same time, fully aware, that 
the exploits of great captains, how- 
ever they may fill the trumpet of Fame, 
or influence the fate of nations, are 
not generally classed in the first line 
of genius. Euripides said of old 
(Fragm. in Palamede) : 

“* SrparnAara & ay pupior yevoiveba. 

Sopés & ay cis ris, 7) 88, & pape 

xpivg,” 


and Barnes, in his commentary on the 
sententious poet’s observation, refers 
to the corroborative sentiments of 
Montaigne (liv. ii. ch. 36), and Sir W. 
Temple (essay iii). The former gives 
to Homer the foremost rank among 
men; and the latter remarks, ‘‘ After 
all that has been said of conquerors 
or conquests, this must be confessed 
to hold but the second rank in the 
pretensions to heroic virtue.” Dr. 
Channing, in his Essays, Chateaubriand 
in his Memoirs, and many other 
writers, hold similar language, and 
pointedly note how few there are who, 
to military talents of the highest or- 
der, joined any other eminence of 
mind; but, in history, we should look 
in vain, with the single exception of 
Cesar, for that mighty grasp which 
could seize and apply, in expansive 
comprehension, or minute detail, every 
branch of administration and every 
element of human rule. A volume has 
just appeared at Paris—‘‘ Opinions, 
Jugemens, &c. sur Napoleon,” very 
impartially collected by M. Damas 
Hinard, which, after recapitulating 
his marvellous information on all the 
departments of state, adds, ‘ Les 
vieux jurisconsultes, dans les discus- 
sions sur le Code Civil (the most per- 
fect of existing codes, as acknowledged 
by Lord Brougham), ne furent pas 
peu surpris, lorsqu’ils virent le grand 
politique, et l"heureux guerrier, donner 
son avis motivé . . . sur le bail 4 rente et 
les formes des actes ;”’ and this derives 
ample confirmation from the publica- 
tions of Thibeaudeau, and Pelet de la 
Lozére, on the deliberations of the 
Council of State. An application to 
detail, so likely to narrow an inferior 
mind, accumulated for his the materials 
of thought and action, as the micro- 
scope, in unfolding to our view the 
minutest particles of the objects sub- 
mitted to its power, enlarges our 
general comprehension of Nature.— 
“‘Connaitre en gros équivaut presque 
& ne rien connaitre,”’ is the observa- 
tion of a great naturalist, M. Geoffroi 
de Saint-Hilaire, the successor of 
Cuvier as Secretary to the Academy of 
Sciences, in his work, ‘‘ Sur la Lacta- 
tion des Cétacées.”” It is, in fact, 
the inductive principle of Bacon which 
forbids generalisation, or hypothesis, 
except on ascertained particulars. 
Cesar, too, could descend to subordi- 
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nate studies, even to the disquisitions 
of grammar; for Suetonius (cap. 56) 
tells us, that he wrote two books, 
«De Analogid,”’ composed on his pas- 
sage over the Alps, ‘in transitu Al- 
pium, quum.... ad exercitum redi- 
ret;” and if the Roman Emperor 
wielded, as Quintilian says, with equal 
power, the sword and the pen, some 
of Napoleon’s dictations may sustain 
a comparison with the most brilliant 
of modern compositions. 

Colonel Mitchel has, I understand, 
announced a Life of Napoleon, of his 
own composition, as a vehicle, of 
course, for his adverse opinions, and 
which, we may predict, will meet the 
fate of Mr. Carlyle’s strange produc- 
tion on a kindred topic.* But before 
the gallant biographer exhibits himself, 
lance in rest, against the world, I 
would warn him of his danger in the 
words of his favourite Wallenstein : 

*¢ Du wilst die Macht, 

Die ruhig, sicher thronende erschiittern, 
Die in verjéhrt geheiligtem Besitz, 
In der gewohnheit festgegriindet ruht, 
Die an der Volker frommen Kinderfauben, 
Mit tausend zahen Wurzeln sich befes- 

tigt.”” 

Wallenstein’s Tod-Vierter Auftritt— 

Erster Aufzug. 

Public opinion, in its widest range, 
though it may enjoy paramount sway, 
and act as the ‘‘ regina del mundo,” 
is not, I am quite aware, an unerring 
test of truth; but there are granted 
facts and conventional sentiments, 
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which no individual may impugn or 
disregard without some danger to his 
own credit. He that would now 
undertake to prove that Homer or 
Virgil were no poets, would, as ob- 
served by Lord Chesterfield, come too 
late with his discovery ; and neither 
Cromwell, nor the Great Frederick, 
are believed to have been cowards, 
though Denzel Hollis (Memoirs, 1699, 
8vo.) arraigns the former of lack of 
courage at Marston-Moor, and Vol- 
taire represents the Prussian Monarch 
as running away at the battle of 
MoOlwitz, the first in which he was 
engaged. 

But, while the imperative obligation 
of truth urges me to assert the vast 
capabilities of Bonaparte, no one can 
be more painfully sensible, not only of 
their fatal influence on the liberties of 
his country, and the repose of Europe, 
but of their degrading union, in various 
points, with acts and feelings of lit- 
tleness, which so well justified the 
epithet of Jupiter-Scapin, applied to 
him by the Abbé de Pradt, or that of 
Micromegas, derived from Voltaire. 
His own habitual saying—‘‘ Du sub- 
lime au ridicule il n’y a qu’un pas,’’> 
was exemplified alike in his destiny 
and his conduct; and no Frenchman 
of the present hour will venture to 
deny the severity of his rule, however 
the ‘‘ velvet glove may have softened 
the pressure of the iron hand.” Few 
expressions of sovereigns are oftener 
repeated in rebuke of despotism than 








* This gentleman’s work, ‘‘ The French Revolution, a History, in Three Volumes,”’ 
will, I think, be best described in the language of Lord Chesterfield allusive to 
Harte’s History of the Great Gustavus, published in 1759 :—** Harte’s history does 
not take at all ... it is full of good matter, but the style is execrable :—where the 
devil he picked it up, I cannot conceive; for it is a bad style of a new and singular 
kind: it is full of Latinisms, Gallicisms, Germanisms, and all -isms but Anglicisms ; 
in some places pompous, in others vulgar and low:’’ (Letters to his Son, 16th April, 
1759.) Mr. Carlyle has obtained high and just credit for other compositions, but 
history is not his province. It was thus likewise that, as Lord Brougham remarks, 
Bentham adopted a harsh style, involved periods, and new combination of words. 

+ Borrowed from him, who could so well afford to lend from his rich store of good 
sayings—the late M. de Talleyrand—though few were more happy in energetic and 
pithy expression, or who, like Pericles—rd xévrpov éyxaréAume Tois dxpowpévots, 
than Napoleon.—(Relative to this verse of the Greek poet, Eupolis, in reference to 
the great Athenian, see Plinii Epist. lib. 1. Epist. 10.) 

To Talleyrand himself has been applied the not very seemly comparison, which he 
is stated to have made of the (physically) loathsome Louis XVIII. at his last 
moments, to the unsavory vapour of an expiring light, or, in his own language—‘“‘ Il 
s’en va comme un bout de chandelle qui pue en s’éteignant.’? The comparison 
might have aptly embraced other sovereigns of that day, and certainly was not inap- 
posite to the celebrated diplomatist, whom I have beheld, as he varied his mask, 
officiating, as Bishop, the 14th July .1790—a deputy to the National Assembly—an 
Emigrant, in London—a Minister at Paris—and, finally, Ambassador at our Court. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. X. 3Q 
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that of Louis XIV. “L’Etat, c’est 
moi ;” but Napoleon was not less 
energetic in limiting the source of 
government to his individual person, 
and identifying himself with the State, 
of which he, too, assumed to be the 
type, the spirit, and the concentration. 
In the Mémorial de Sainte Héléne, 
(vol. i. part 2, page 274, Lond. 1823,) 
Las Cases states, ‘Il (l’Empereur) 
disoit qu’il eat pu, a lui seul, étre 
considéré comme la véritable consti- 
tution de l’Empire.” And again 
(p. 345), when assured by an English 
colonel (now Sir W. S. Keating, as 1 
learned from that officer), of the un- 
impaired attachment of the inhabitants 
of the Isle of France, he observed, 
** Cela prouve que les habitans de 
l’Isle de France sont demeurés Frangais: 
je suis la patrie .... ils l’aiment, et on 
I’a blessée en moi.” 

In pursuing this very imperfect 
sketch of so pregnant a subject, one 
so susceptible of a larger scale and 
deeper inquiry, I could not fail to re- 
flect how often the averments of his- 
torians, the recital of travellers, the 
inventions of industry and specula- 
tions of philosophers, have been brand- 
ed as mendacious, derided as visionary, 
or spurned as illusive, of which time 
has evinced the truth, and experience 
testified the utility. Herodotus, though 
defended, rather strangely indeed, by 
H. Estienne (Apologie d’Hérodote, 


The Hétel de Cluny, at Paris. 
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1566, 8vo.), was long reputed the 
father of fable; and the wonders of 
Archimedes, until verified by Buffon, 
pronounced impracticable. Without 
stopping to examine how far Friar 
Bacon, Albertus Magnus, Copernicus, 
Kepler, or Galileo, with many others, 
lay under similar impeachments or 
worse, or to estimate the amount of 
truth or paradox in the theories of 
Mandeville, Malthus, and M‘Culloch, 
we may say, that nearly all the con- 
quests of art and improvements of 
science that have signalised modern 
times, have had to contend against 
distrust or ridicule. But too wide a 
field of descant would here open for 
us; and I shall, therefore, conclude 
with one corroborative and pointed 
instance :—In a letter dated 29th Aug. 
1748, to Colonel, afterwards Marshal 
Conway, from Horace Walpole, this 
shrewd observer of man, after some 
humorous anticipations of future dis- 
coveries, adds, ‘‘I have seen a little 
book of a Marquis of Worcester, 
which he calls a Century of Inven- 
tions, where he has set down a 
hundred machines to do impossibilities 
with :” and yet this little book of the 
Marquis (the renowned Glamorgan of 
lrish history), exhibits the germ, or, 
at least, a traceable adumbration of 
the most important of modern dis- 
coveries—the steam-engine ! 


‘* Sic volvenda etas commutat tempora rerum ; 
Quod fuit in pretio, fit nullo denique honore : 
Porro aliud succedit, et ¢ contemptibus exit, 
Inque dies magis appetitur, floretque repertum 


Laudibus,’’— 


Lueret. lib. v. 1275. 
Yours, &c. 





THE HOTEL DE CLUNY, AT PARIS. 
(With a Plate.) 


TO the antiquary and the artist this 
beautiful remnant of the domestic ar- 
chitecture of remote ages is one of the 
most interesting objects in Paris. Si- 
tuated in a quarter of the French 
capital distant from the ordinaryresort 
of strangers, its neighbourhood is ren- 
dered attractive by many relics of an- 
cient edifices, by the University, and 
by the more modern Pantheon; and 
the extensive and almost unrivalled 
museum of Middle-Age Antiquities, 
collected by its proprietor, M. du Som- 


merard, is a rich source of amusement 
to numerous visitors; too much so, 
perhaps, for the interest of the collec- 
tion, for we have been confidently in- 
formed that, besides frequent acci- 
dental injuries, in more than one in- 
stance some choice article has been 
known to have disappeared under the 
shawl or coat of a zealous admirer. 
The Hotel de Cluny occupies the 
same place with respect to domestic 
architecture which some of our cathe- 
drals do to ecclesiastic, exhibiting in 
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its different parts the style of seve- 
ral distant epochs. Its foundations, 
and some parts of the superstructure, 
belonged to the Gallic palace of the 
Emperor Julian; while much of the 
body of the building is of the later 
Gothic style, completed and finished 
by that of the renaissance. Few build- 
ings have witnessed so many eventful 
changes of history, have harboured 
within its walls so many princes and 
extraordinary persons, have been the 
scenes of so many unfathomable mys- 
teries, deep crimes, or joyous festivals, 
as this aged relic of fifteen centuries. 
The Palace of the Thermes (Pala- 
tium Thermarum), the head station of 
the Roman Emperor in Gaul, which 
crowned the hill to the south of the 
Seine, and whose buildings and gar- 
dens covered a vast space of ground 
extending to the river and to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the ancient 
church of St. Germain’s, was probably 
commenced during the period when 
this province was the immediate seat 
of the government of Constantius 
Chlorus. A little later, it was the 
residence of the Emperor Julian, and 
in it his familiar letters, still preserved 
among his works, were written. Here 
also passed one of the most eventful 
scenes of his eventful life, his election 
to the empire, when the soldiers forced 
the palace gates, and sought him in its 
most secret recesses. The Emperor 
Valentinian I. made this palace his 
residence in 365, and during his stay 
there received the head of the usurper 
Procopius. It was afterwards occu- 
pied successively by Gratian, who kept 
there (besides other wild beasts) a 
hundred lions; and, if not by other 
emperors, at least by many of the chief 
military governors of Gaul. After the 
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capture of Paris in 493, Clovis occu- 
pied the Palace of the Czsars, which 
continued to be the ordinary residence 
of his successors up to the time when 
it suffered partially by the ravages of 
the Normans. The kings of the third 
race chose a new residence within the 
walls of the city, and the Roman pa- 
lace, whose grandeur and vast extent 
continued to be the admiration of con- 
temporary writers for two or three 
centuries after, ceased to be the resi- 
dence of kings. From 1218, when 
Philippe Auguste made a grant of it 
to one of his chamberlains, until it 
was bought about 1340 by Pierre de 
Chaslus, abbot of Cluny, we find it at 
different periods in the possession of 
Raoul de Meulan, Jean de Courtenay, 
Lord of Champignelles, the Bishop of 
Bayeux, the Archbishop of Rheims, 
&c. John de Bourbon, abbot of Cluny, 
who died in 1485, conceived the idea 
of making it the residence of the ab- 
bots, for which it was peculiarly 
adapted by its vicinity to the Sor- 
bonne, and commenced the building of 
the present hétel, which was resumed 
in 1490 by Jacques d’Amboise, then 
abbot of Cluny, and afterwards bishop 
of Clermont. 

At the period when the Roman 
palace was given to the Chamberlain 
of Philippe Auguste, it is probable 
that the building was still perfect, 
though entirely deserted and neglected. 
John de Hauteville, an Anglo-Latin 
poet of the twelfth century, in a de- 
scription which there can be no doubt 
is intended for this edifice, speaks in 
high terms of its vast extent, and 
particularly of its deep and extensive 
souterrains, and seems to regard them 
as being at that time the resort of 
people of very ambiguous character. 





“¢ Tollitur alta solo regum domus aula, Deiimque 
Sedibus audaci se vertice mandat, at umbras 
Fundamenta premunt, regnisque silentibus instat 
Ultima Tartareos zequans structura recessus, 
Radices operis, ne verticis ardua preeceps 
Sarcina subsidat, Stygias dimittit ad undas. 
Tartareus jam civis homo, stygis incola, mortis 
Non expectato laqueo venit, illa supremo 

Vis rapitur fato, mavult preecedere liber 
Fatorum quam jussa sequi, jam tramite czeco 

Ad styga rumpit iter, vivus venisse laborat 

Quo defunctus eat. Descendit ad infima mundi 
Centro fixa domus, medioque innititur axi. 
Explicat aula sinus, montemque amplectitur altum 
Multiplici latebra, scelerum tersura ruborem. 
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Ipsa loco factura nefas erroribus umbram 

Ceca parat, noctisque vices, oculique verendas 
Decipit excubias, pereuntis seepe pudoris 

Celatura notas, Venerisque accommoda furtis. 

Nam tenebras qui peccat amat, latebrisque pudorem 
Excusat noctemque facit velamina culpe.’’ 


During the period between Philippe 
Auguste and the erection of the Hotel 
de Cluny, the old palace was gradually 
tuined, and part of its site occupied 
by houses and streets ; but we may be 
convinced that the ruins continued to 
harbour people of the same character 
as those who frequented it.in John de 
Hauteville’s time, by the circumstance 
that the street which immediately 
faced the chief part of the ancient 
building was dignified by the name of 
Cut-Throut Street (Rue Coupegueule).* 
When the Sorbonne was founded, the 
throats of its inmates were defended 
by two great gates, from which cir- 
cumstancethe street by degrees changed 
its name to Rue des deux Portes, and 
it is now simply known as the Rue de 
Sorbonne. 

Frequent accidental discoveries still 
occur to prove that much of this part 
of Paris is built upon the subterranean 
vaults and passages which were at- 
tached to the Roman palace, and these 
passages have in some instances been 
traced outwardly to a great distance ; 
but the falling in of the superstruc- 
tures, and other accidents, have ren- 
dered it impossible to explore them in- 
ternally. While the palace itself 
gradually disappeared to make way for 
other buildings, the vast and massive 
vaults were not easily destroyed, and 
they are now all that remains, with 
the exception of the wall of one side 
of the Hétel, which is Roman. The 
most remarkable piece of pure Roman 
building now visible, is the fine hall 
of the baths, with its immediate ap- 
pendages, which has been preserved 
by the circumstance of its having been 
applied to uses less respectable, it is 
true, than those to which it served in 
the days of its glory. 


Architrenius, lib. IV. 


A beautiful view of the interior of 
this massive hall is given in the noble 
work by M. du Sommerard, Les Arts 
au Moyen Age. Beneath it are still 
seen the great vaulted cells which 
**form,’”’ as M. du Sommerard ob- 
serves, ‘‘the centre of a subterranean 
city, whose ways, formerly open, have 
been shut up by a succession and va- 
riety of accidents.”” To the book just 
mentioned we must refer our readers 
for a further account of the remains 
of the Roman palace. We believe 
that M. Albert Lenoir has prepared 
a most able survey of them, which 
it is to be hoped will soon see the 
light. 

The Hétel de Cluny itself, built 
much on the plan of the older col- 
leges of our universities, with two 
courts and a dead wall towards the 
street, is a beautiful specimen of old 
domestic architecture. Externally, the 
hétel is chiefly remarkable for its tur- 
rets and richly-ornamented lucarne 
windows. The interior sculptures and 
ornaments of the chapel, as well as 
its exterior (which, with its elegant 
octagonal turret, forms the most pro- 
minent object in our plate), with a 
part of the lucarnes and of the balus- 
trade to the right, are admirable spe- 
cimens of the florid Gothic style of 
architecture. The other parts, as the 
great lucarne and the balustrade to 
the left, and the ornaments at the 
head of the entrance gateway (now 
almost demolished), although built 
but a few years later, exhibit the in- 
fluence of the Italian style which then 
began to take root, and which is now 
distinguished as the style of the re- 
naissance. The apartments, which do 
not retain entirely their original cha- 
racter, represent to us the internal 





* So in St. Lewis's original grant to Robert de Sorbonne—‘‘ Ludovicus Dei gratia 
Francorum rex, &c. Notum facimus, quod nos Magistro Roberto de Sorbona 
canonico Cameracensi dedimus et concessimus.. .domum.... que domus cum stabulis 
site sunt Parisiis in vico de Coupegueule, ante palatium Thermarum,” &c. (A.D. 


1250). 


Again, in a deed of 1251, relating to other houses in the same neighbourhood, 
described as ‘‘omnes domus quas habebamus Parisiis in vico de Coupegueule, ante 


palatium Thermarum.” 
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arrangement of an ancient noble man- 
sion. Internally, as well as exter- 
nally, the chapel is the most interest- 
ing part of the building. Its vault 
is supported entirely by a single and 
elegant central column. The original 
painted glass, and many of its other 
accessories, disappeared during the 
troubled times of the great revolution; 
but it is still richly ornamented. In 
the ‘Dictionnaire Historique de la 
Ville de Paris,’”’ published so late as 
the year 1779, by a bookseller who 
inhabited the Hotel de Cluny, we have 
the following description of the chapel, 
then entire:—‘‘ A round [octagonal] 
pillar rising in the middle sustains the 
vault, which is covered with sculptures, 
and of which all the rays spring from 
this pillar. Against the walls are placed 
in groups, in the manner of mausolea, 
the figures of the whole family of 
Jacques d’Amboise and that of the 
Cardinal. Most of them are on their 
knees, in the costume of the age, very 
singular and well carved. The altar 
is placed against the wall towards the 
garden, which opens in the middle to 
a projecting half turret, closed in by 
a large window, whose glass, tole- 
rably well painted, gives but a dim 
light. Within the turret, before the 
altar, is a group of four figures, as 
large as life, representing the holy 
Virgin holding the body of Jesus 
Christ, detached from the cross and 
supported by her knees. These fi- 
gures are by a good hand and very 
well designed for the time. Here are 
still to be seen, as in every part of 
the hotel, an infinite number of shields 
with the armorial bearings of Cler- 
mont [Chaumont], and many shells 
and pilgrims’ staffs, in allusion to 
the surname of Jacques,’ and its 
patron St. James. The ornaments 
of former days are now replaced by 
a beautiful collection of every descrip- 
tion of church furniture, gathered from 
the spoils of some of the richest ab- 
beys in France,—stalls, chairs, balus- 
trades, pannels, coffers, most exqui- 
sitely carved in wood and ivory, with 
an infinite variety of smaller articles, 
crowd the room, most of them belong- 
ing to the same age which gave birth 
to the chapel itself. 

It would take many pages of our 
Magazine to give a bare enumeration 
of the articles of antiquity which fill 
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this and the other apartments occu- 
pied by M. du Sommerard. Even the 
doors have once belonged to castles 
and palaces. Thatofthe room known 
as the Chamber of Francis the First, 
exquisitely carved, came from the 
castle of Anet, the residence of the 
famous Diane de Poitiers, the mistress 
of Henry II. A splendid chess-board 
and men in the window of this room, 
made partly of the clearest rock crys- 
tal, is said to have been the same that, 
according to Joinville, was presented 
in Syria to Saint Louis by the cele- 
brated Prince of the Assassins, known 
by the title of the Old Man of the 
Mountains. A beautiful ivory octa- 
gonal coffer, in the same room, of the 
13th century, was also sculptured in 
Palestine. Among the contents of 
this chamber is a remarkably fine 
collection of ancient arms, and of 
articles in wrought-iron and steel. A 
large portion of the chamber is occu- 
pied by the magnificent bed of Francis I. 
This Chamber of Francis I. is pointed 
out by tradition as the room where 
that monarch surprised Marie, the 
widow of Louis XII. and sister of 
Henry VIII. of England, in company 
with Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk; 
and it was thence he led them into the 
adjoining chapel to solemnize the mar- 
tiage which he forced upon them. 

The rooms and galleries adjoining 
are equally crowded with precious 
monuments of art, and of public as 
well as domestic life and manners. In 
the dining-room are heaps of plates, 
and bottles, and glasses—of pots, and 
pans, and knives and forks, of every 
conceivable form and use; many of 
them grotesque in the extreme. 

In 1535, the Hétel de Cluny, then 
in the possession of the Guises of 
Lorraine, was for a short time the 
residence of James V. of Scotland and 
his new consort. During the seven- 
teenth century, the respectability of its 
tenants declined rapidly; and in the 
century following we have already seen 
it occupied by a bookseller. During the 
revolution, the tribunal of the section 
Marat met within its walls, and the 
astronomer Lalande, who also resided 
here, transformed the central turret 
into an observatory. We understand 
that the present Government contem- 
plate the purchase and restoration of 
this and the other two ancient hotels 
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of Paris, those of Sens and La Tre- 
mouille. 

M. du Sommerard with great libe- 
rality devotes one day in the week to 
the exhibition of his muscum to the 
public. In 1834, he published an ac- 
count of it in an octavo volume, under 
the title of Notices sur l’ Hétel de Cluny 
et le Palais des Thermes, which, at the 
moderate price of five francs, gives an 
immense mass of valuable information 
on the arts and manners of the middle 
ages. He is now, with a great out- 
lay of money and labour, producing 
in parts a splendid series of engravings 
of the principal objects of his museum, 
in large folio, accompanied by a text 
in four volumes 8vo.* which when 
completed will be one of the most im- 
portant of the many great works that 
are now publishing in France. 





Mr. Ursan, Ampton, Oct. 8. 


IN the further prosecution of my 
proposed plan respecting Almanacs, 
the next person who claims notice is 
Joun Partripece. He resided in Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent Garden; and pub- 
lished an Almanac, intituled ‘‘ Annus 
Mirabilis,” which does not differ ma- 
terially from the before-mentioned ; a 
copy of one for 1688 being bound up 
with the same. In this the Calendar 
contains nothing prophetic; but we 
have a copy of another, published by 
the same author, for the following 
year, and intituled ‘‘ Merlinus Libe- 
ratus,”” which abounds with poetic ef- 
fusions, judicial astrology, and bitter 
invective directed against the late King, 
Popish tyranny, and poor John Gad- 
bury. 

The humorous attack of Dean Swift, 
under the name of Bickerstaff, upon 
this Almanac-maker, is well known; 
both by the amusement which the 
public derived from the controversy, 
and the perpetuation of the assumed 
surname in the Tatler. 

An Almanac still continues to be 
published under the same title, with 
the name of John Partridge affixed for 
its author; so that, although the 
Dean stopped the mouth of Partridge, 
the Stationers’ Company, under whose 
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direction the Almanac was published, 
found another Partridge as good a pro- 
phet as his predecessor; nor have we 
been without one to this day. 

In proof of the truth of the Dean’s 
assertion, respecting their observations 
and predictions applying to any time 
or place, one or two extracts from 
Partridge’s Almanac for 1690 may be 
quoted :— 


‘The end of this month, or beginning 
of the next, will undoubtedly give vio- 
lence and violent actions, and perhaps 
private murder and such like.’ — Ja- 
nuary. 

“*A Lawyer or Clergyman, preferred 
for his parts or learning.’’—May. 

‘* Here is news from all parts, and va- 
rious discourses according to your men 
that you converse with, but in general it 
is a month of noise,—you will see about 
what when it comes.’’—November. 

1] doubt not but we shall have our 
annual pretended Astrologer cant with 
this government this year, as they did 
with Popery and the Prince of Wales last 
year.’’—December. 


In this way did these adepts of cun- 
ning and artifice dupe their customers; 
but for no one thing were they more 
distinguished than their abuse of each 
other, and that in no very measured 
terms. Take a specimen from Mr. 
Partridge, to his honest reader, in his 
Almanac for 1690:— 


«JT will now acquaint my countreymen 
with the reason of my difference with J. 
Gadbury, that the world may see I am 
blameless in the quarrel. The ground of 
our difference I know not, and would de- 
sire him to tell that; but when I was 
beyond sea, and he (as well as some 
others) thought they should never see 
me more, he wrote a Book against me, 
which he called a reply; so full of Ma- 
lice, ill Language, Lies, and malicious ex- 
pressions almost impossible to be be- 
lieved; or, that a Villain should be so 
ungentile to a man in tribulation, that 
never gave him the least occasion imagi- 
nable: if I did, let him speak, and I will 
both hear and answer; and remain a 
goad in his side while I am Joun Par- 
TRIDGE.”’ 


Mr. John Aubrey has given a list 
of his works, and from the same au- 
thority we are informed, that when he 








* Under the title of Les Arts au Moyen Age, en ce qui concerne principalement le 
Palais Romain de Paris, !' Hétel de Cluny issu de ses ruines, et les objets dart de la 


collection de M. du Sommerard, Conseiller & la Cour des Comptes, &c. Paris, 1838. 
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had learned to read and a little to 
write, he was bound apprentice to a 
shoemaker, and that he followed this 
occupation. When he was about 
eighteen years of age, he found means 
to procure a Lilye’s Grammar, a 
Gouldman’s Dictionary, Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, and a Latin Bible, and, 
by the help of these books, he ac- 
quired Latin enough to read the works 
of astrological authors in that language. 
He next applied himself to the study 
of Greek and Hebrew. He also stu- 
died physic; but was, saith the same 
author, a shoemaker in Covent-garden 
in 1680. He was sworn Physician to 
his Majesty, in the title to his transla- 
tion of ‘‘ Hadrianus or Mynsicht’s 
Treasury of Physic,” 1682; but he 
never attended the court, nor received 
any salary. He is said to have taken 
a doctor’s degree, en passant, when he 
was in Scotland. Mr. Partridge lies 
buried in the churchyard of Mortlake, 
in Surrey, with a Latin inscription to 
his memory ; from which it appears he 
was born at East Sheen, in the same 
county, Jan. 18, 1644, and died June 
24, 1715. 

As he was so unfortunate as to be 
the butt of that celebrated wit, Dean 
Swift, the ridiculous part of his cha- 
racter will be remembered when the 
rest of his personal history is for- 
gotten. Partridge, however, claims 
some expression of commendation for 
his assiduous industry and application 
in the acquisition of considerable at- 
tainments in literature. 

Joun Gapsury, his contemporary 
and opponent, was a native of Wheatly, 
near Oxford, born Dec. 3], 1627, his 
father being a yeoman of that parish ; 
and his mother was a daughter of Sir 
John Curzon, of Waterperry, knight. 
He was apprenticed to one Thomas 
Nicols, a taylor, in Oxford, but left 
that occupation in 1644, to pursue the 
vehement inclination he had to astro- 
logy. He went to London and be- 
came a pupil of the noted William 
Lilly, under whom he profited so well 
as soon to be enabled to set up the 
trade of Almanac-making and fortune- 
telling for himself, and his pen was 
employed for many years on nativities, 
almanacs, and prodigies. Other as- 
trologers were content to exercise their 
art for the benefit of their own coun- 
try only, but Gadbury extended his to 
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a remote part of the globe; as, in 
1674, he published his ‘‘ West India 
or Jamaica Almanac,”’ for that year. 
He calculated the nativities of Charles 
the First, the King of Sweden, and 
Sir Matthew Hale, all of which are in 
print. 

His old master Lilly, who quarreled 
with him, and against whom he wrote 
a book called ‘‘ Anti-Merlinus Angli- 
cus,”’ says he was a ‘‘ monster of in- 
gratitude,” and ‘a graceless fellow.’’ 
Lilly adds, that he went to sea with 
the intention of sailing to Barbadoes, 
but died on his voyage. In his 
‘‘Ephemeris; or, a Diary Astronomi- 
cal, Astrological, Meteorological, for 
the Year of our Lord 1688;” he dates 
from Brick-court, by the Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster, where he probably re- 
sided. This Almanac contains the 
usual quantity of matter common to 
such publications, but we look in vain 
for any prediction respecting the oc- 
currences which happened during this 
eventful year: he appears as much in 
the dark, in this respect, as Coley, 
Partridge, and his other learned con- 
temporaries. 

In a column headed observations, 
some curious chronological entries oc- 
cur: take the following as a sample :— 


‘* Upon the 22d day of this Month 
(March) 1682; a great fire happened at 
Newmarket, which (though it destroyed 
half the town, yet) was the happy means 
of preserving the lives of our late, and 
our present Gracious Sovereigns from the 
horrid assassination intended against them 
by the Rye-house Conspirators.”’ 

‘*Upon the 23d day (August) his Ma- 
jesty began his Royal Progress for the 
west, to visit and encourage his loyal sub- 
jects there, after their late grievous suf- 
ferings under the horrid rebellion began 
by the late D. of Monmouth’s landing at 
Lime; and to convince his other subjects 
that God is with him, his Majesty in this 
his progress most mercifully vouchsafed to 
heal many languishing Men, Women, and 
Children of the Evil.’’ 


In John Gadbury’s Almanac for the 
year 1689, the following lines appear- 
ed in the month of January. 


All Hail, my Masters, Eighty-Eight is gone, 

That ves ~ wonders which the world so 
ear’d ; 

Yet hath produe’d for us to anchor on, 

A Priace of Wales, the subject of each Bard; 

And that thou now art mine, sweet Babe, for- 


give, 4 
I'll sing thy praises, and thy Vassal live. 
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This called forth the following philip- 
pic from the pen of his opponent Par- 
tridge, and which was inserted in his 
“« Merlinus Liberatus ” for the follow- 
ing year, headed ‘‘ Flagellum Gadbu- 
rianum.”’ 


Dear John! why all this Cant, or is ’*t thy skill, 
To shew indeed thou ’rt Jack Gadb’ry still? 

You Perkin’s slave, a convert bought by Rome, 
Of all religions too, but stuck to none. 

And yet no Changling; thou art still the same 
Thou ever wast, and so thou wilt remain. 

Turn Papist if the Court be so; and when 
That faith’s laid by, you are to seek again. 

Then where’s thy Anchor, thou unsteady tool, 
Always a K. but now proclaim’d a fool? 

A Fool in folio: not this change foresee ! 
This plaguy Eighty-Eight hath cheated thee. 


That year of Wonders, that which brought 
about out, 
Young Perkin’s birth, and also turn’d him 
For whom thy tir’d brains were so devout. 
Deluded Fool! by thy own art betray’d, 
And by those Stars you oft so famous made. 


Then curse thy Stars (for less you cannot do), 
Thy fate, and all the Constellations too : 

Sue ’em at Law, on Quo Warranto score, [o’re. 
Till thou art full reveng’d, ne’re give ’em 


Your evidence are good, so are your laws, 
Let the dispencing Judges try the cause, 
At least a Bolesworth sum this action draws. 
Art thou the prophet of false Ahab’s crew, 
Young Perkin’s seer? Ay, and a blind one 
too. 


Art thou the man (heaven forgive the sin) [in? 
That curst each faith thyself had not been 
You damn’d the Church, the Test, and by that 
Thy soul and conscience too, to set up Rome, 


All o’re Apostate ; and with that thou It have 

The name of John the Prince of Wales his 

slave, {due, 

To whom your prayers are (by your promise) 
And to his father, could you know him too. 


How, Jack! what stuff was that? you hence 
The common scandal to Astrology. [must be 

I cann’t resolve, whether (to tell you true) 
Pity or Laughter is the more your due. 


It is observable, that almost all the 
noted astrologers vilified each other 
as rogues and impostors; Gadbury 
was, however, no less careful to do 
justice to the merits of his friend Sir 
George Wharton, most of whose works 
he collected and published. 

“The Black Life of John Gadbury” 
was written and published by Par- 
tridge in 1693, which might be about 
the time of his death, but his name 
appeared long after this in an alma- 
nac, similar to the one he published. 
There is a complete collection of his 
printed works in the British Museum. 
There was another astrologer, a Job 
Gadbury, who was taught his art by 
John, and probably succeeded him in 
the Almanac, and who died in 1715. 

4 


The name of Wine, though he has 
been dead for much more than a cen- 
tury, continues as fresh as ever at the 
head of our sheet Almanacs. Vincent 
Wing was a native of Luffenham, in 
Rutlandshire, born in 1619; he was 
the author of an ‘‘ Ephemeris for thirty 
years,” a ‘“‘Computatio Catholica,” 
and several other astrological and ma- 
thematical pieces. His ‘‘ Astronomia 
Britannica” has been much commend- 
ed, and is certainly a work of consi- 
derable merit. His life was written 
by Gadbury, who says he died in 1668. 
We have seen Almanacs for the years 
1689 and 1690 with the name of John 
Wing as their author, probably a de- 
scendant of the above Vincent Wing. 
These were printed at Cambridge by 
John Hayes, printer to the University. 

** Apollo Anglicanus,” an Almanac 
by Ricwarp Saunpers, Student in 
the Physical and Mathematical Sci- 
ences, appeared about the same time. 
It consists of two parts,—the first 
contains a Calendar with the usual 
contents, unless that the fifth column 
has poetical stories of the fixed stars 
and constellations collected from Dr. 
Hood and others; and the second part 
has the eclipses, the sun’s quarterly 
ingresses, the southing of the seven 
stars, with rules and tables for both 
superficial and solid measure. He 
dates from Ouston, in the county of 
Leicester, as the place of his resi- 
dence. He was author of ‘‘ The As- 
trological Judgment and Practice of 
Physick, deduced from the Position of 
y® Heavens at the Decumbiture of the 
sick Persons. 1677, 4to.”” A portrait 
of Mr. Saunders is before this book. 
He also wrote a folio volume on Physi- 
ognomy, Chiromancy, Moles, Dreams, 
&c. from which various extracts and 
abridgments have been made and sold 
by the hawkers. 

Physiognomy and chiromancy were 
more respected in the reign of Charles 
the Second than they have been since; 
they were regarded as next in dignity 
to their sister art astrology. Mr. 
Evelyn has given a long chapter upon 
physiognomy in his ‘‘ Numismata.” 
The first book on Chiromancy ever 
printed in England was published by 
George Wharton in 1652, 8vo. and de- 
dicated to Mr. Ashmole. It is a trans- 
lation from the Latin of John Roth- 
man, M.D. 
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The mercurialists, physiognomists, 
chiromancers, philomaths, and well- 
wishers to the mathematics, were more 
numerous in this reign than they have 
been at any other period; the ridicu- 
lous absurdities promulgated by these 
men, and the ready reception which a 
credulous public gave to their trash, 
was truly surprising, and it is lament- 
able to reflect that the press should 
ever have been prostituted in the dis- 
semination of such foolish supersti- 
tions. The names of Dee, Kelly, Hey- 
don, and Ramesey stand conspicuous 
in this respect, and there were many 
others of inferior note, which flourish- 
ed in the seventeenth century. 

Such was the credulity of the people 
at that period, that there was scarcely 
a country town in which there was 
not a calculator of nativities, and a 
caster of urine. Many to their great 
emolument united both professions, 
as a student in physic and astrology 
was, by the generality of the vulgar, 
esteemed much superior to a mere 
physician; and planetary influence 
was supposed to be of the greatest ef- 
ficacy in human life, especially in love 
affairs. Yours, &c. A. P. 





Hartburn, Mor- 
peth, June 29. 

THE translation of the Zetlandic 
letter, with the original text, which 
you did me the favour to publish in 
your Magazine for December 1836, 
according to my own apprehension, 
has not been found free from errors. 
By the kind assistance of the Reverend 
Mr. Paterson, an exemplary and excel- 
lent minister in the Shetland Islands, 
I have been enabled to furnish you 
with the following long list of errata, 
to which I have added a few illustra- 
tions, with the hope that this addi- 
tional attempt to obtain a correct no- 
tion of the affinity which exists be- 
tween the dialects of the North of 
England and the Shetland Islands, 
may not be unacceptable to many of 
your readers. H 
line Page 589. 
10, vyldest, vilest. 
18, du ela, the pitlock or young scethe 

fishing. 
21, blessit, picbald. 
24, bocht, fishing line 5 fathoms long. 
30, paald, pressed against. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. X. 


Mr. Ursan, 
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31, lokkin, clasping. 

34, odias, odious. 

37, shoarded, shored or propped up. 

Page 590. 

1, noost, creek where boats are drawn up. 

2, bere, bore. 

9, lek da ful, like the fowl. 

15, ¢rou, through. 

18, sukkalegs, stockings without feet. 

— tuag, hillock. 

19, meashee, net made of straw ropes. 

22, splunder, quite. 

36, hee, it, time: neuter gender, but sel- 
dom used in Zetlandic. 

37, johnsmis, Johnsmas. 

39, bindi, basket made of the stalks of 
docks. 

43, blaand, whey of sour milk, much used 
as a beverage in Shetland. 

51, sloomin, at a sluggish, sauntering 
pace. 

57, lipnin, expecting. 

59, Sudderian, Sutherland. 

62, klif, hoof. 

Page 591. 

1, no a krum atill’d itt kud a been a 
humbiband till a whillie: i.e.—not a 
bit in it could have been a humblaband 
to a small four-oared boat. A humbla- 
band is a small piece of rope or a 
leather thong, which keeps the oar 
steady while the rower is pulling. 

6, veeraly, distinctly, livelily. 

7, kiumm, dust. In Westmorland, saw- 
coom is saw-dust. 

17, i da ebb, on the shore between high 
and low water mark. 

— ta so at daela, to saw or scatter at the 
fishing place. Limpets for this pur- 
pose are parboiled, chewed, and spirted 
from the mouth on the water, to invite 
the fish near the top. The hooks on 
the lines are, however, always baited. 

32, viandit, inclined. 

48, trist, twist. 

49, we breekbandit it, I took him round 
the waist or trousers band. Weis here 
used instead of J, a very common mode 
of speech in the north of England. 

54, gaat, hog or swine. 

Page 592. 

18, smuks, brouges or shoes made of 
worsted rags. 

19, skuyk, look. 

20, sholmit, whitefaced. (?) Sholmut. 

21, stramp, step: in the north of Eng- 
land a tramp is a long walk quickly 
performed, and atramper a vagabond— 
one who walks from place to place 
begging or selling trifles. 

25, Osla, Ursula. 

27, jopee, worsted or woollen shirt. 

29, skrotte, a brown dye from stone-rag 
or lichens gathered from the rocks. 

3R 
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33, sefeeshint, sufficient. 

34, smuk, worsted shoe. 

37, riveleen, ancient highland brouge or 
shoe. See Lady of the Lake, canto iii. 
note 9. 

37, virse, swine’s hide. 

40, Saxie,a giant. The kettle, in which 
he boiled the ship, is a hollow in a rock 
in the Island of Uist. Through Shet- 
land, rocks surrounded by water are 
called Saxie’s stepping stones. 

43, bens, bones. 

Page 593. 
8, pushin, worthless. 

13, dlett, bashful. Blaat, in Northumber- 
land. 

19, mour az, more than. 

26, Geegarin meenz shiften aboot fer 
ples ta ples in the eage 9’a tyme. This 
clause is wrong printed in the text: 
‘‘and a eage o’a time,’’ should be ‘ in 
theeage, &c.’’ that is, from time to time. 

31, veezable, anything. 

44, ferdamel, provision for the day. 

46, bindies, baskets. 

48, spaarls, puddings made of coarse beef. 

58 & 59, drap o’ hey bru in a iilie keg 
or hidlke eddiran,—literally—drop of 
hay broth in an oil cag or barrel, either. 
In Shetland, as in the mountainous 
parts of the North of England, infusions 
of hay in water are given to calves in- 
stead of milk ; and to cows, to increase 
their quantity of milk. Decoctions of 
herbs, in Bartholomew, Turner, and 
other old writers, are very commonly 
called broths. 








Mr. Ursan, Oaford, Oct. 15. 
TO those of your readers who have 
been educated at Eton, it may be in- 
teresting to learn what were the charges 
for education, board, lodging, and ev- 
tras, three hundred years ago. 1 there- 
fore communicate a copy of a letter 
from the Usher, in the time of Philip 
and Mary, to Sir Gilbert Dethick, 
Garter King of Arms, informing him 
that the commons were raised ¢wo-pence 
per week ; and therefore the quarter’s 
charge for his son was 16s. The charge 
for the master’s own service was 6is. 8d. 
and this, with the ‘‘store-money” (or 
** score-money ’’? for the reading is 
doubtful), washing, &c. made up the 
total charge of twenty-seven shillings 
and seven pence for one quarter. 

This paper has been accidentally 
preserved, in consequence of what 
Garter has written on the back. There 
he noted that Lord William Howard 
was installed as a Knight of the Gar- 
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ter, on the 31st of January, 1554-5, 
from whom he received ‘‘ a gownd of 
damaske”’ for his fee; and he set down, 
in French, the style of Emanuel Duke 
of Savoy, who was installed at the same 
time. Hence it is probable that the 
Usher’s account was for the ‘‘ quarter”’ 
that ended in December, 1554; at 
which time Nicholas Dethick, Garter’s 
eldest son, was sixteen years old. For 
Noble says, that he died on the 19th 
of January, 1596, aged 57. (History 
of the Heralds’ College, p. 176.) 

Ten years after the date of this do- 
cument, Nicholas Dethick was created 
a Pursuivant of Arms, by the title of 
Bluemantle. His patent for that office 
is dated 25th January, 7 Eliz. (1565) ; 
and is printed in the Fwdera, xv. 649: 
it occurs also in a volume of his MS. 
collections on various matters of honour 
and nobility ; but that for his subse- 
quent office of Windsor Herald, is 
neither in his MS. nor in the Federa. 
He was raised to that degree in April, 
1583. I have therefore copied, for 
your readers’ gratification, Dethick’s 
own memoranda of the ceremony of 
his creation, with a copy of the war- 
rant for his tabard; to which I add 
the oath which he then took, as it 
appears (among other official oaths) at 
the beginning of the same MS. The 
reader will perceive that very slight 
alteration was needful to accommo- 
date it to the reign of a female sove- 
reign. 

These documentsare preserved among 
Ashmole’s Collections relative to the 
Order of the Garter—a series of very 
curious MSS. and papers—but miscel- 
laneous, and almost chaotic. A mi- 
nute description of them is now pass- 
ing through the University’s press. 

MEAAS. 


From the Ashmolean MS. 1113, fol. 54°. 


‘“« Mr. Garter,—After most hartye co- 
médac’ons vnto you, Theise shalbe to lett 
yo" vnderstande that the cdmons are 
raysed ij’ weeklye in eu’ry cOmensall. Soe 
that the some for Nicolas, your sonne, 
cometh to xvjs. Other expenses for 
washinge and other necessaries are parti- 
cularlye mencyoned vnder nethe :— 

Imp'mis for store monye ij s. viij d. 


It’m for washinge xvj d. 
It’m for paper. viij d. 
It’m for candles . . . iijd. 


It’m for this q*rters stipend vj 8. viijd. 
Sm*—xj s. vij d. 
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I ame boldto troble yo" mastershipe w*my 
l’res att this p’sent, because I must paye a 
great deale of monye nowe out of hand. 
I praye yo" sende itt by this bringer, or 
els the next weke by one of yo" s'vants, 
Yo" to cOmaunde to his power, 
Witu'm Gren, Vsher of Eton’. 


From the Ashmolean MS. 1116, i. f. 59. 
** A° 1583, the Quenes Mat at Grene- 
wiche. On St. George’s even the Quenes 
Ma‘ cam not abroad, but the day; and 
went in procession and offered ; also dined 
abroad, proceeded from the chappell 
through the gallary and great chamber.” 

[Then follows a list of the Knights of 
the Garter, as ranked that year in their 
stalls. ] 

‘* Wendsday being the 24 of Aperill, 
1583, N. D. all’ Blumantell, was created 
Windso' Hearauld, in the rowme of Ric’ 
Turpin, by Therle of Lestcester in his 
chamber, Therle of Pembrouke and S* 
Francis Drake present. Offycers of Armes 
present :— 

S' G[ilbert] D[ethick],* all’ G{arter], 
held the bok and sowrd. 

R[obert] C[ooke], all’ C [larencieux]. 

Assistaunce—J [ohn] Co[ke], all’ Lan- 
caster. 

Hugh C[otgrave], al’s Richemond. 

Me {illiam] D[ethick], al’s York, red the 
othe. 

R[obert] G[lover], al’s Somerset, red 
the pattent, and gave the coller of esses 
to be made esquier. 

Rougedragon poursuivant. [Nicholas 
Paddy. ] 

Chester and Pourcullis absent at the 
funerall of St Edward Horsey, Capitaine 
of the Isle of Wight.’’ 

Ibid. fol. 72°. 
‘* By the Quene[s] Mat, 

‘We will and codmande you, that 
immediately vppon the sight hereof, you 
deliver, or cause to be delivered, vnto o* 
trusty and welbelouid servant Nicholas 
Dethick, al’s Windso", one of o" Harauldes 
of Armes, a Coat of oT Armes, of satten, 
paynted w' fyne golde in oyle, of lyke stuff, 
length and bredth as hath bene accus- 
tomed to be delyvered by you to any of of 
Harauldes of Armes heertofore. And 
these of I’res shalbe yo" suffycient war- 
rante and discharge in this behalfe. Given 
vnder our signett, at our mannot of Grene- 
wiche, the nynetenth day of Aprill, in the 
fyve and twentith yeere of o* raigne. 

“To of trusty and welbelovid John 
Fortescu, esquier, M* of o* great Ward- 





* The names of the officers, being set 
down only by their initials, are filled up 
on the authority of Lant’s Roll. (MS. 
Ashmol. 846, iv.) 
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robe, or in his absence to his Deputy or 
Deputies there. ‘“ WYNEBANK.”’ 


Ibid. fol. 2. 

“ Tue Orne oF THE HERAULDE WHAN 
HE YS MADE BEFORE HIS SOUVERAIN 
Lorpe. 

‘The booke, swourde, 3 Side 

collor of SSS. and wyne. § Note. 

‘* 1, Fyrste ye shall swere that ye shalbe 
trwe to the most highe and mighty prince 
our Souverain Lord the Kinge, and yf you 
have any knowlege or here any ymagina- 
cion of treason, or any langage or woord 
that shoulde mooue or sounde to the de- 
rogacion or hurte of his estate and high- 
nes (w*® God deffende) ye shall in that 
case as hastely and as soone as ys possyble 
unto you, discouer and shewe yt unto his 
highnes, or to his noble and discrete coun- 
cell, and concele yt in no wyse. 

‘*2, Also ye shall promys and swere 
that ye shalbe conuersaunt and service- 
able to all gentelmen to doo their cé- 
maundemente to their worsshipp, by your 
good councell that God hath sent you, 
and ever redye to offer your service unto 
them. 

** 3. Also ye shall promys and swere to 
be secrete and kepe y* secretes of knights, 
squyres, ladyes, and gentelwoomen, as a 
confessour of armes, and not to discouer 
them in no wyse, excepte yt be treason as 
yt is beforesaide. 

‘«4, Also ye shall promis and swere, 
yf that fortune fall you in diuers landes 
and cuntrees ye goo or ryde, that ye fynd 
any gentelman of name and of armes, that 
hath lost his good in worshipp of knight- 
hood, in the Kinges service, or in any other 
place of worshipp, and ys fallen in to po- 
uertee, ye shall ayde, supporte hym, and 
succour him in that you may; and yf he 
aske you of your good to his sustenaunce, 
ye shall geue him parte of suche as God 
hath sente you to your power as ye may 
bere. ; 

‘© 5, Also ye shall promys and swere, 
if ye be in any place that ye here any lan- 
gage betwene party and party that is not 
worsshipfull, proffitable, nor vertuous, that 
ye kepe your mouthe close, and reporte yt 
not forthe, but to theire worshipp and the 
beste. 

‘¢ 6. Also ye shall promys and swere, 
yf so be that ye be in any place, that ye 
here any debate or langage dishoneste, 
betwene gentelman and gentelman, the 
whiche ye be priue to, yf so be that ye be 
required by Prynce, Judge, or any other, 
to bere wyttnes, oonles that the lawe will 
nedes compell you so to doo, you shall 
not wt oute lycens of both parties; and 
when ye have leve, ye shall for any loue, 
any good favour or awe, but say the soothe 
to yo" knowlege. 
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«7, Also ye shall promys and swere 
to be true and secrete to all gentelwomen, 
wedowes, and maydens ; and in case be 
that any men woulde doo them wronge, 
or force them, or disherite them of their 
liuelode, and they have no good to pour- 
sve for their right to Princes or Judges, 
yf they requiere you of supportacion, ye 
shall supporte them w' your good wysdom 
and councell to Princes and Judges aboue- 
saide. 

“©, Also ye shall promys and swere, 
that ye shall forsake all places of disho- 
neste and hazardry, suspecte places, and 
goinge to comen tavernes and places of 
debate, and ali other manner of vices,* 
and take you to vertues to your power. 
This article and all other articles aboue- 
sayde you shall trwly kepe, so helpe you 
God and Holydom, and by the crosse 
of the sowrde that longethe to knight- 
hoode,’’ 





Mr. Urnan, Oct. 12. 


THE destruction of the nave of St. 
Saviour’s Church (once the priory of 
St. Mary, Southwark,) has just been 
resolved upon by a majority of the 
parishioners in vestry. In a few weeks, 
perhaps even before these lines meet 
the eyes of your readers, nearly one 
half of the noble structure will be 
swept away, to afford a site for a new 
church ; and the mischief will not end 
even here, as, on the completion of the 
intended structure, the tower, choir, 
transept, and altar-screen, all restored 
at a large expense, together with the 
Lady Chapel, of which your readers 
have read so much in your pages, will 
be abandoned to desolation and gradual 
decay. On the ruins of the nave 
(ruins created, not by the hand of 
time, but by an uncalled-for act of 
wanton destruction) is the new church 
to be built, which is to accommodate 
2,000 persons, to be completely fitted 
up for worship in a very substantial 
manner, with galleries, pews, and sit- 
tings, ready for lighting with gas and 
oil, and warming, for 8,900/.!!! and 
which munificent amount is further to 





* How far Windsor kept his oath in 
this respect, the reader may understand 
by perusing the curious examination of 
one Ruth Davidge, taken before the Go- 
vernors of Bridewell, 27th Feb. 1593, of 
which an extract from the Court book is 
preserved in the Lansdowne MS. 77, num, 
89. It is too gross for publication. 
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include the removal of the organ and 
the surveyor’s commission !! 

A person acquainted with the actual 
state of the present church, and with 
the knowledge of the fact that a new 
church is now in course of progress 
within a few furlongs of the old one, 
might be justly allowed to doubt the 
necessity for so great an enlargement 
as that proposed. Being myself one 
of those who have (idly, perhaps, in the 
view of the modern school of church 
builders,) entertained the idea that the 
temples of religion should be marked 
by an appropriate grandeur of eleva- 
tion, and distinguished above erec- 
tions for domestic or trading purposes, 
by the superior elegance and splendour 
of their architecture, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to feel a degree of surprise at 
seeing a parish in possession of an 
edifice eminently endowed with all 
these requisites, and in itself a para- 
gon of architecture, first dilapidate, 
and afterwards destroy, an integral part 
of the structure, and then abandon the 
remainder to decay and ruin, to set up 
in its place a building erected fora sum 
very inadequate to afford the stability 
and magnificence which every church 
should possess. 

Seeing all this about to take place, 
I cannot help, to use the mildest terms, 
lamenting the bad taste and perversion 
of feeling which has led to the act. 

It may, however, be said that the 
parish would be disinclined to make 
an adequate church-rate for the re- 
pairs of so extensive a building as the 
old church. How surprised will your 
readers be to hear that no church-rate 
was necessary ; and that, in truth, the 
very misfortune of the church has been 
the ample means which in former 
times were provided for its reparation ! 
There are in truth (for so much has 
been let out during the controversy) 
large estates applicable to the purpose, 
from which source the funds will 
actually be derived for setting up the 
new structure. 

I shall not anticipate what kind of 
a building the new one is to be; 
whether it will shew any style or no 
style isimmaterial, asit will but poorly 
compensate for the architecture whichis 
about to be removed to make way for 
it; but, as preceding examples ought to 
teach wisdom, let us glance at one or 
two cheap churches in the neighbour- 
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hood :—Trinity Church, Newington, to 
accommodate 2,000, certainly the 
meanest ecclesiastical edifice in exist- 
ence, with its crazy roof held up on 
iron brackets, and repaired at a vast 
expense within ten years from its con- 
secration, was estimated at 15,7751. ; 
and the fittings up cost the parish a 
very large sum beyond. The estimate 
of the Church in the Waterloo Road, 
another structure of the same class, 
was above 18,0001. Yet here a struc- 
ture equally large, and only differing 
from the others in the omission of the 
apology for a steeple, is to be com- 
pleted for less than half the money, 
How far more judicious would it have 
been to have repaired the nave, and 
have made the church afford ample 
accommodation for every parishioner 
who is likely to resort to it. The 
parish would then have possessed a 
splendid place of worship, little in- 
ferior in dimensions or appearance to 
a cathedral. 

It is idle to talk about the burden of 
repairing so large a structure being 
cast on the parish, as it is now evi- 
dent that sufficient estates exist for the 
purpose, without the necessity for a 
church-rate ; and as to the size of the 
structure, what is it in point of dimen- 
sions to St. Alban’s, or Romsey, or 
Tewkesbury? or, indeed, is it much if 
at all larger than St. Mary Redcliff, 
and many other structures used for 
parochial purposes? An eminent archi- 
tect, well known to all who have taken 
an interest in the Lady Chapel, would 
have produced an estimate for repair- 
ing the nave for a very reasonable 
sum; and it is deeply to be regretted 
that the same means for providing 
funds for the repair of the old church, 
were not resorted to as for building the 
new one, before so rash a measure was 
proposed and carried. 

The centre of the church is occu- 
pied by a tower of great size, stand- 
ing as usual in across church on four 
arches, between the nave and choir. 
When the nave, which acted as a 
powerful buttress against the lateral 
thrust of these arches, is removed, 
will any architect say that the tower 
is safe, or that the 8,000/. edifice will 
be sufficient to resist the spread? What 
would be the consequence, if it should 
not? Happily, if any settlement should 
occur, the tower would only threaten 
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the new edifice, and leave the choir, a 
fragment it is true, but a beautiful 
one, as an appropriate place of wor- 
ship for the parish. That this is a con- 
summation far from improbable, will, 
1 think, be corroborated by every one 
conversant with ancient buildings. 

That this idea is not chimerical, or 
a mere suggestion of the writer of this 
communication, will appear from a 
hand-bill issued by one of the parties 
during the contest, which asserts 
that the very same “‘ parish surveyor” 
who is to build the new church, only 
two years since “ positively declared 
the tower to be dangerous.”” Of the 
truth or falsehood of this assertion 1 
cannot offer an opinion, being totally 
ignorant of the politics of the parish, 
except so far as printed and published 
documents disclose them; and upon 
which 1 would only observe, that the 
statement in question is not contra- 
dicted. 

I fear no effort that can be made 
will save the nave; the work of destruc- 
tion is so pleasing, and is generally 
undertaken with so much avidity, that 
there is no ray of hope for the preser- 
vation of St. Saviour’s Church, which 
I fear at no very distant time will be 
spoken of by the antiquary as one 
of those things which have passed 
away. 


Yours, &c. E.I.C. 


Mr. Ursan, Leeds, May 11. 

PERMIT me, through the medium 
of your valuable Magazine, to offer 
some conjectures on a point which, 
I believe, has been hitherto unex- 
plained. In Mr. Ruding’s ‘‘ Annals 
of the Coinage,” where he speaks of 
the legends which appear on early 
British coins, one is mentioned which 
bears the legend Tasctovrioon, and 
which he confesses himself unable to 
explain. In your Magazine for Ja- 
nuary 1821, page 66,acoin is en- 
graved, on which the word is Tas- 
clevRicon. In the word vricon, the 
name of Uriconium, the ancient ca- 
pital of the Cornavii, now Wroxeter, 
is evidently implied ; and, if according 
to the explanation of the much dis- 
puted word rascio, proposed by your 
Correspondent in March 1836, we 
should read the legends in question 
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Civitas Uriconium, my conjecture is es- 
tablished beyond a doubt. 

The word seeo, which is found on 
some British coins, has been generally 
supposed to be part of the name of 
Segonax, one of the four petty Kent- 
ish kings who attacked Cesar by the 
order of Cassivelan. But, with defer- 
ence to the many able numismatists 
who have entertained this opinion, I 
would suggest, and it seems to me at 
least equally as probable, that the 
word refers, not to the monarch by 
whose authority the coins on which 
it occurs were struck, but to the Mint 
in which they were fabricated, Segon- 
tium, a town of the Ordovices, now 
Caernarvon. On one coin, Ruding, 
Pl. 29, No. 5, the word is enclosed in 
an oblong compartment, and sur- 
rounded by a wreath, precisely similar 
to that of Cunobeline, No. 6, in the 
same plate. On the other, the word 
TASCIO appears on one side, connected 
with seco on the other, similarly to 
No. 1 of the coins of Verulamium in 
Pl. 5. Both these coins, from their 
strong resemblance to those of Cuno- 
beline, seem to have been minted 
about the same time as his, and when 
the Britons had acquired some pro- 
ficiency in the art of coining, which 
could not be expected in the money 
of Segonax, if he really struck any. 
If, according to one conjecture (which 
Mr. Ruding seems to think more plau- 
sible than many others), Trascio be 
the name of a moneyer, it seems al- 
most impossible, from the distance of 
time between them, that the same 
person should be employed in that 
capacity by both Segonax and Cuno- 
beline. 

These circumstances combined, seem 
to favour my conjecture. An addi- 
tional confirmation of Mr. Lindsay’s 
opinion (expressed in your Magazine, 
1827, Part 1. Page 124), that the 
coins, bearing the names of St. Ed- 
mund, St. Martin, and St. Peter, were 
struck about the time of Edward the 
Elder, may be deduced, | think, from 
the following circumstances. On one 
coin, Ruding, Pl. 30, No. 4, which is 
most probably one of St. Peter, is the 
legend earic rer, for Earic fecit. 
One of St. Edmund’s, mentioned in 
Pegge’s Essay on the Metropolitan 
Mints, was inscribed loMA.M.ME. 
This kind of legend on the 


FECIT. 


On the Proposed Monument to Chatterton. 








[Nov. 


reverse occurs only, I believe, on the 
coins of Edward the Elder, as Bvr- 
DEN MEC FECIT, and on those of Athel- 
stan, aS ATHELERD MOE FECT. The 
coins, therefore, on which the names 
of the saints appear, would seem to 
have been struck about the same time 
as these, 
Yours, &c. D. H. H. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 17. 


EVERY person of sensibility and 
generous feelings who has read the 
poems of Chatterton, and ascertained 
the circumstances of his short and 
mortifying career in life, and his de- 
plored death, must admit that he pos- 
sessed much natural genius, and that 
he was doomed to struggle with ad- 
versity and sorrow. Had the same 
youth been placed in more favourable 
times, and under the cognizance of 
prudent and generous counsellors, he 
might—nay, he must have attained 
high distinction in the annals of fame; 
for he had the eye to see and the heart 
to feel those lights and shades of na- 
ture and of man, which at once excite 
and give expression to poetry. 

Speaking of the poetical character, 
Wordsworth truly says— 


‘Oh! many are the Ports that are sown 
By Nature; men endowed with highest 
The vision and the faculty divine, [gifts, 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse.” 


Chatterton, however, did not lack 
the latter, for, like Pope, ‘he lisped 
in numbers, for the numbers came :” 
and, from the earliest attempts at wri- 
ting onwards, poured forth the liquid 
harmony of verse in continued and 
rapid composition. His proud spirit 
could not, however, brook ‘the whips 
and scorns of time, the proud man’s 
contumely.” His mind and body be- 
came diseased, the faculty of reason- 
ing was benumbed, and in a fit of deli- 
rium he terminated his life and trou- 
bles by suicide. Alas, poor Chat- 
terton ! 

‘* What a noble mind was there o’er- 

thrown.”’ 

Ill-treated in life, he was neglected 
and reprobated by many after death. 
At length his memory and character 
are better appreciated; and some of 
his townsmen are endeavouring to 
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make atonement for former neglect, 
by raising a cenotaph to his name. 
I hail the event, and rejoice to witness 
the progress that has been made, and 
the zeal that is roused in the cause. I 
also trust and hope that enough money 
may be subscribed to erect a trophy 
worthy of the splendid church with 
which it is to be connected ; honour- 
able to the kindly spirit that has 
prompted the measure, creditable to 
the artist whose design shall be ap- 
proved, and to the judgment of the 
committee who makes the election. 
It is my intention to proffer some- 
thing to that committee; but, being 
anonymous, it will undergo the same 
ordeal of critical examination as 
those of all other competitors. For- 
tunately, we have many architects 
of the present age who, possessing 
learning and varied knowledge, are 
thereby qualified to produce designs in 
almost every style and age of architec- 
ture. With such I shall compete to 
great disadvantage ; for! have seldom 
attempted to make designs; having 
been for many years much employed in 
studying and describing the great and 
noble edifices of the monkish architects 
of “* the dark ages.” 

I cannot conclude these hasty and 
crude remarks better than in a few 
lines written by the late W. G. Gra- 
ham, who fell in a duel in the prime 
of manhood ; who possessed some cor- 
responding traits of genius with the 
youth he compliments, and whose life 
and adventures were eventful, singular, 
eccentric, and greatly diversified. 


SONNET TO ST. MARY REDCLIFFE, 
BRISTOL. 


Redcliffe! while yet the fading light of day 
Gleams tremulously in the roseate west, 
Deep retrospection saddening o’er my breast, 
Through thy dim aisles I hold my silent way: 
Faintly around my heart the life-blood creeps, 
As chills my view the monumental wall, 
The sumptuous blazonment, the sculptured 
pall, (keeps, 
And letter’d floor, where Death his record 
While not one brief memorial meets my eye 
Of him—devoted Youth! whose strains narrate 
Thy ancient fame, and Aélla’s hapless fate : 
Ah! chough from thee afar his relics lie, 
In lowliest grave, yet shall his memory bloom, 
Till Time’s consuming hand shall write thy 
final doom. 


Yours, &c. J. Britton. 





Roman Ticket of Freestone. 
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Trinity Coll. 
Oxford, Sept. 6. 

I SEND you a sketch of an impres- 
sion, lately made in wax, of a piece 
of Roman antiquity not long since 
found, among other remains, in North 
Wiltshire. The following letter from 
Dr. Barry, in whose possession I saw 
it, will explain to you his opinion and 
mine; which, perhaps, may have the 
effect of eliciting information, by pro- 
voking discussion, on a subject inti- 
mately connected with classical and 
antiquarian studies. J. Incram. 


“My pear Sir, Qu. Coll. 

‘*T inclose you an impression of the 
piece of antiquity which you or some 
of your friends might be able to decy- 
pher. It seems to me to have been 
some kind of ticket for the delivery of 
corn. If it should prove, as you sup- 
pose, an admission to a theatre, many 
very important conclusions might be 
drawn from it. 


Mr. Ursan, 





“The original is of freestone, about 
one eighth of an inch in thickness. 
“Yours, &c. H. Barry.” 


Tacitus often mentions the principal 
means by which the Roman Emperors 
made themselves popular ; that is, by 
distributing a donativum militi, and a 
congiarium plebi ; but this was too ex- 
temporaneous a matter to require a 
ticket cut deliberately in freestone. [ 
suspect, therefore, that the capital 
letter F combined with the number 
VI. marked the seat and division of a 
Roman Amphitheatre, which were 
secured to some person or family of 
importance by the delivery of this per- 
manent ticket of freestone. 

The dotted line from a to b shows 
the diameter of the circle, which is 
exactly an inch, and cut very smoothly 
and regularly. J. 1. 
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Monument To Sir Francis Freevine, Bart. 


A MONUMENT has been erected to 
the memory of this gentleman, in the 
noble church of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol, the parish in which he was 
born. The spot selected has been ad- 
mirably chosen by the sculptor, Mr. 
Thomas Tyley of Bristol; as the mo- 
nument faces the south entrance, and 
is also seen on entering at the grand 
western door. 


The subjoined inscription is placed 
upon a scroll of white marble, under- 
neath which are the arms, crest, and 
motto of the deceased. Above the 
scroll are introduced a cross and palm- 
branch resting upon an open Bible. 
On one page is inscribed ‘ Psalm 
Ixxiii. v. 25,” and on the other, ‘‘ Psalm 
exxxix. v. 17.”’ The whole is relieved 
by dove-coloured marble. 






































Inscription : 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
SIR FRANCIS FREELING, BARONET, 

WHO WAS BORN IN THIS PARISH THE 25TH OF AUGUST, 1764, 
AND WHO DIED IN BRYANSTONE SQUARE, IN THE COUNTY OF 
MIDDLESEX, THE 10TH OF JULY, 1836. 

FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY 
HIS LIFE WAS DEVOTED TO THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
IN THE 
GENERAL POST OFFICE, 

IN WHICH FOR 38 YEARS HE DISCHARGED THE ARDUOUS DUTIES 


OF SECRETARY. 
BY UNWEARIED INDUSTRY, 

IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF GREAT TALENTS, 
AND BY UNBLEMISHED INTEGRITY, GROUNDED UPON 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES, 

HE ACQUIRED AND RETAINED THE FAVOUR OF 
THREE SUCCESSIVE SOVEREIGNS, 

AND THE APPROBATION OF THE PUBLIC— 

HE HAS LEFT A NAME 
WHICH WILL BE REMEMBERED WITH HONOUR 
IN HIS BIRTH PLACE, 

AND WHICH IS CHERISHED WITH AFFECTION AND VENERATION 
BY HIS CHILDREN, 

WHO HAVE RAISED THIS MONUMENT. 








ODE ON ATHELSTAN’S VICTORY. 





The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Did use to chant it.—SHAKSPEARE. 





THE following is a free metrical translation of the celebrated Anglo-Saxon 
Ode on Athelstan’s victory, gained over the forces of Constantine King of Scot- 
land, at Brunan-burgh, in Northumberland. 

This ode was originally extracted from two MSS. in the Cottonian Library, 
British Museum, Tiberius, B. iv. and Tiberius, A. vi. dated 937 in Gibson’s 
Chronicle, and in Hickes’s Saxon Grammar 938, and supposed to be written 
by a contemporary bard. 

I have subjoined a specimen of the Saxon original; together with a literal 
reading, taken from Ellis’s work on the Early English Poets; and another 
version which I found in Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 

Though this is professedly not a strict translation, yet I would remark that 
several of the epithets, such as “‘ candle of the Eternal God,” applied to the 
Sun in the third canto ; and “ our illustrious smiths of war,” in the last, are 
rendered word for word. 

5 
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Anglo-Saxon Original. 
Hep Apelycan cyning. 
eopla opihcen. 
beopna beah-zyra. 
and hir bpodon eac. 
Eadmund epeling. 
ealoon langne typ. 
seplohgon xt yecce. 
ypeonda eczum. 
ymbe Bpunan-buph. 


Ode on Athelstan’s Victory. 


Ellis’s Literal Rendering. 
Here Athelstan King, 

Of Earls the Lord, 

Of Barons the bold chief, 


And his brother eke, 
Edmund Atheling, 

Elders a long train, 

Slew in the shock (of war) 
With the edges of swords 
Round Brunanburgh. 
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Bosworth’s Literal Version. 

Here Athelstan King, 

Of Earls the Lord, 

The shield-giver of the no- 
bles, 

And his brother also, 

Edmund the Prince, 

The elder! a lasting victory 

Won by slaughter in battle 

With the edges of swords 

Near Brunan-burh. 








ODE ON ATHELSTAN’S VICTORY. 


I. 
Here our Sovereign Athelstan, 
Mightiest in the battle’s van, 
With the gallant Edmund, Prince, 
Ne’er surpassed by warrior since, 
By th’ unsparing falchion’s edge 
Glorious lasting victory gained ; 
Winning many a noble pledge 
With the life of Scotland stained.— 
Helm was cleft, and corslet riven, 
Down th’ opposing buckler driven, 
Rent the banner, snapp’d the spear, 
By the sons of Edward here. 


Il. 

From their earliest ancestry 

Boldly taught to do or die ; 

In the fortress, and the field, 

Wealth and lands and home to shield 
From th’ encroaching foe ; 

Rushing now with furious heat, 

Girt by thousands, they destroy’d 

Caledonia’s host and fleet, 

Till, with reeking carnage cloy’d, 
Sunk the sword and bow. 


Il. 
But the hills with thunder rang, 
And the dead in slaughter fell, 
From the hour when morning sprang 
Over mount and plain and dell, 
Till the red and hastening sun, 
(Candle of th’ Eternal God,) 
Pall’d in mists and vapours dun, 
Left to shadowy eve the sod. 


IV. 
There, the northern soldier lay, 

Steep’d in blood from Albion’s charge ; 
Lance or shaft had found its way 

O’er his vain and scanty targe ; 
There the Scot, bereft of life, 
Red with gore, and dark with strife. 


Vv. 
Then the Western-Saxon swept, 
With a fresh and chosen band, 
On the wearied few who kept 
To the last their valiant stand :— 


Gent. Mac. Vou. X. 38 














Ode on Athelstan's Victory. 


List! the charger’s trampling heel ! 
Mark the flash of waving steel ! 
Lo! the routed veterans fly 

But to faint, and fall, and die. 


vi. 
Mercia’s warriors never shrank 

From the hordes of Anlaf :—Vain 
Did each wild and rebel rank 

Boast the Cambrian and the Dane ; 
They but journey’d o’er the wave 
Here to find an earlier grave.—- 
Princes of the Danish blood, 
Five had safely stemm’d the flood ; 
There they rest in grim decay, 
By the falchion swept away. 





VII. 
Seven Earls of Anlaf’s train 
Ghastly strew’d the sodden plain.— 
Countless all was Scotland’s host 
From her fleet and army lost. 


VIIt. 
But the Chieftain of the North, 

By the struggling moonbeam led, 
With a wasted legion, forth 

To his ship in terror sped : 
Now they hoist the sail, and flee 
Swiftly o’er the yellow sea. 


Ix. 
And the fallen Constantine, 
Shorn his crest, and marr’d his shield, 
Mourning many a knightly line 
Left on Brunsbury’s fatal field, 
Sought his mountain home. 
Vainly ’gainst his conquering foes 
Rang th’ alarum cry of Hilda, 
For the sound of sorrow rose 
Even from Tweed to Holy Kilda, 
Mid the distant foam. 


x. 
Blackening on the blasted heath 
Sleep the monarch’s friends in death ; 
And his son, the brave! the fair! 
Lies ‘a mangled carcass there ; 


He could not save him from the falchion’s power. 


Howbeit, though bootless ’twere, 
To wail the young in war, the lad with golden hair, 


He wept his princely dead, and cursed that bitter hour. 





XI. 

Ne’er shall haughty Anlaf boast, 

Nor the remnant of his host, 

That their swords in combat smote 
With th’ accustom’d strength of yore : 

Ne’er th’ assemblies of the mote 
Shall they lead in counsel more : 

Never shall they now rejoice 

In the battle’s awful voice, 

In the strife, when squadrons wheel 

*Mid the clang of ’countering steel ; 
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In the heaps of slain and dying 

By each captur’d standard lying ; 
For they strove with Edward’s heirs, 
And the victory was not theirs. 


XII. 
Scarce a broken band 
See the Northern warriors meet, 
Where their toss’d and shatter’d fleet 
Lies ’mid shoals and breakers, cast 
By the tempest and the blast 
*Gainst this hostile strand ; 
On each quivering bark they leap, 
Hurrying through the waters deep. 
First they gain the friendly walls 
Of Eblana’s ancient halls, 
Then their homeward steps retrace, 
Scath’d by shame and foul disgrace. 


xl. 
And the Saxon Brothers, fraught 
With the spoil of chiefs renown’d, 
King and Prince their country sought, 
Loftier hymn’d, and lordlier crown’d. 


XIV. 

With the dead, they left afar 
Every screaming bird of war ; 
Bittern hoarse, and hungry kite, 
Beak’d raven black as night, 
Greedy heron from the sedge, 
Eagle from th’ unscal’d ledge, 
Ravenous vulture from the rocks ; 
And the wolf and grizzled fox. 


xv. 
Noblest blood flow’d free as water ; 
Ne’er had been a heavier slaughter 
(So the hoariest minstrels say) 
Since that long and fitful day, 
When the fiery Saxon came 
Like a cloud upon our coast, 
Swallowing all with sword and flame, 
Britain’s pride and Cambria’s boast, 
Our illustrious Smiths of War, 
And the Welsh, for honour famed, 
Fill their fierce and flaming star, 
Every lowlier beacon shamed ; 
Till the ruddy torch and brand, 
Vanquish’d Britain’s suppliant land. 


NOTES. 
** Our Sovereign Athelstan.” er 

This King was the natural son of Edward the Elder, but the stain in his birth was 
not, in those times, deemed so considerable as to exclude him from the throne. 
Athelstan is regarded as one of the ablest and most active of our ancient Princes : he 
died at Gloucester in the year 941, after a reign of 16 years, and was succeeded by 
Edmund his legitimate brother [mentioned in the ode].—Hume, vol. i. p. 136, &c. 


‘« Mercia’s warriors never shrank,’’ &c. 

Mercia, the largest, if not the most powerful, kingdom of the heptarchy, compre- 
hended all the middle counties of England ; and, as its frontiers extended to those of 
all the other six kingdoms, as well as to Wales, it received its name from that circum- 
stance.— Hume, vol. i. p. 63. 


** From the hordes of Anlaf :—’’ 
Anlaf was the son of Sithric, a Danish nobleman, on whom Athelstan had conferred 
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the title of King of Northumberland, because the inhabitants of that country bore 
with impatience the English yoke. On the death of Sithric, which happened very 
shortly afterwards, Anlaf, and his brother Godfrid, assumed the sovereignty without 
waiting for Athelstan’s consent. They were, however, soon expelled by the power 
of that monarch. Anlaf subsequently entered into a confederacy with Constantine 
King of Scotland; and having collected a great body of Danish pirates, whom he 
found in the Irish seas, and some Welsh princes, who were terrified by the growing 
power of Athelstan, he made, in conjunction with the numerous forces of the Scottish 
King, an irruption into England. This great army was signally defeated, in a general 
engagement, at Brunsbury (or, as formerly called, Brunanburgh), by the English 
troops under Athelstan, anno Domini 938. 

“ Holy Kilda.’’ 

Saint Kilda is one of the Hebrides, and the most westerly island of Great Britain. 


There is no land between it and North America. [It is not introduced in the original 
ode.] 








‘¢ The mote.’’ 


The word ‘‘ ward-mote”’ is still in constant use to express a meeting of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the ward. 





*¢ Eblana’s ancient halls.” 


Eblana was the early name of Dublin, or of a town on the spot where Dublin now 
stands. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





Mippie-Ace Latin Poretry.—Collections of Grimm and Haupt :—Hilarius.* 


AMIDST so much that has been done of late to make the world acquainted 
with the poetry of the Middle Ages, we are glad to see that at last some atten- 
tion begins to be paid to the Medieval Latin writers. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that thi old literature is interesting only to the antiquary. It possesses 
many intrinsIc and original beauties, and it is deeply interesting in one point, 
viz. that, whilst the poetry of the present (and of all ages of refined society) 
represents only the thoughts and feelings of its authors, that of the middle 
ages spreads before us the character and sentiments of nations. In the Latin 
Poetry, it is true, we must not look for the chaste beauties of the Augustan 
age. The Latin of the middle ages was a spoken language, and those who 
wrote in it created words, and took liberties, and used forms and constructions, 
which are barbarous to those who look upon it simply as the language of 
ancient Rome. The pure Hexameters and Elegiacs of the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
centuries, are, however, often elegant and correct: for ourselves, we do not 
like the harsh jingle of the formal Leonines; but it is in the simple rhiming 
verse, used, with short measure, for songs and satire, where all shackles and 
imitation of purer Latin is thrown aside, that we find the spirit and the pecu- 
liar beauties of the poetry of the darker ages. 

The poems now published by Grimm and Schmeller, written during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, are chiefly valuable for their intimate connexion with 
the earliest cycles of German romance. The first poem it contains, entitled 
Waltharius, relates a romantic incident connected with the invasion of the 
Frankish provinces by the Huns. In one of their excursions, the Huns, under 
their redoubtable leader Attila, exacted a tribute from the Franks, the Burgun- 
dians, and the Aquitanians, and carried off with them as hostages Hagen (a 
noble youth of Burgundy), Walthere, the hero of the story, and son of Alf- 
here king of Aquitaine, and Hiltgunt, daughter of Herric king of the Burgun- 
dians, for it seems to have been the custom for the tributary kings to send their 





* Lateinische Gedichte des x. and xi. Jh. herausgegeben von Jac. Grimm and 
-Andr. Schmeller. 8vo. Gittingen. 1838. London, Schloss. 

Exempla Poesis Latinee Medii Avi, edita a Mauricio Hauptio Lusato. 8vo. Vienna, 
1834. London, Schloss. 


Hilarii Versus et Ludi (edited by Champollion-Figeac). 12mo. Paris, Techener, 
1838. London, Pickering. 
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own children as hostages. We may, perhaps, venture to doubt the truth of the 


declaration with which Attila receives the messenger who is sent by the tributary 
king to his camp :— 


** Foedera plus cupio quam prelia mittere vulgo. 
Pace quidem Huni malunt regnare, sed armis 
Inviti feriunt quos cernunt esse rebelles. 

Rex ad nos veniens pacem dat atque resumat.”” 


While their children were yet infants, Alfhere and Herric had negotiated a 
marriage between Walthere and Hiltgunt. In the court of Attila, Hiltgunt 
was soon a favourite with the queen of the Huns, and Walthere became a great 
hero, led the armies of the Huns, and was famed far and wide for his strength 
and his courage. Ona time, Hagen, one of the hostages, escaped from Attila’s 
court, and went home. The queen of the Huns, fearful that Walthere may 
follow his example, advises her husband to offer him one of the princesses of 
his court to wife, with the hopes of retaining him who had now become the 
great staff of the kingdom. Walthere evades the proposition, and regains 
Attila’s confidence ; but he was none the less determined to fly. He had, how- 
ever, other reasons for declining the marriage; he loved his betrothed, Hilt- 
gunt, and waited an opportunity of carrying her with him. After having 
acquainted the lady with his project, and prepared every thing for putting it in 
execution, he invites Attila and his queen and the whole court to a feast, and 
makes them all so drunk, that they were none of them in condition to leave 
their beds until late the next day. In the mean time, the hero and his intended 
bride, who had purposely kept themselves sober, mounted swift horses, and, 
carrying with them rich treasures, were far advanced on the road towards 
Aquitaine. 

They travelled on for many days, continuing their journey by night and 
hiding themselves in the woods by day. Walthere had provided fishing tackle, 
and they lived on the fish which he caught in the numerous rivers which they 


met with. He also caught birds, but the mode by which he entrapped them is 
rather schoolboy-like :-— 


** Atque die saltus arbustaque densa requirens, 
Arte accersitas pariter capit arte volucres, 
Nunc fallens visco, nunc fisso denique ligno.’’ 


On the fortieth day they reached the banks of the Rhine, not far from the 
city of Worms, the seat of the Frankish court. Gunthere was at this time 
king. One day there were strange fishes, such as seldom were caught in the 
rivers of France, served on the table; and when the man who had sold them 
was examined, he said that they had been given him by a warrior, accompa- 
nied -by a lady, as the payment of his fare for carrying them in his boat across 
the river. Gunthere immediately guessed the quality and name of the traveller, 
and resolved, rather contrary to the rules of hospitality, and in spite of the 
expostulations of Hagen, who knew that Walthere was a rough person to deal 
with, to follow him and rob him both of his treasure and his lady. 


‘* Unum dico tibi,"”” says Hagen, ‘‘ regum fortissime, tantum, 
Si tociens tu Waltharium pugnasse videres, 
Atque nova tociens, quociens ego, ceeda furentem ; 
Nunquam tam facile spoliandum forte putares.’’ 


Walthere, though not aware of the treachery intended against him, had 
chosen his resting-place in a cave on the top of a mountain, which rose in the 
midst of a wild wood, and which could only be approached by one person at a 
time. Here the Franks attacked him; and, after he had performed prodigies 
of valour, and slain some of the bravest warriors of Gunthere’s court, they 
leave him, with the intention of watching his steps and attacking him in the 
plain. The hero recognised Hagen at a distance by his shield. We learn also 
in this part of the poem that Walthere’s armour was made by Weland the 


smith, and that its excellency on one occasion saved the hero’s life, when he 
was taken somewhat unawares : 
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** Ecce repentino Randolf athleta cavallo, 
Preevertens reliquos hunc importunus adivit, 
Et mox ferrato petiit sub pectore conto, 

Et nisi duratis Wielandia fabrica giris 
Obstaret, spisso penetraverat ilia ligno.”’ 

The next morning Walthere again sets out on his journey, but he is over- 
taken by Gunthere and Hagen, and a terrible combat ensues, which ends by 
Walthere’s chopping off King Gunthere’s leg, and knocking out Hagen’s eye 
and six of his teeth, and by Hagen’s cutting off Walthere’s hand: whereupon 
they all become friends, sit them down together on the grass, call the maiden 
to bind up their wounds and give them something to drink, and then become 
favetious on each other’s losses. 

The poem contains between fourteen and fifteen hundred lines, and is sup- 
posed to have been written in the tenth century. The story is well told, and 
is the more interesting because it was composed at a period when the state of 
society it represents was still present before people’s eyes. 

The Waltharius is followed by another early Latin poetical romance on the 
adventures of a hero called Ruotleib. All that remains of this poem consists 
of nineteen fragments, taken from so many scraps of vellum found at the begin- 
nings and ends, and in the covers, of old manuscripts, and amounting in all to 
upwards of two thousand lines. The third poem in the collection is entitled 
Ecbasis cujusdam Captivi per tropologiam: its plot is laid in the year 812, and 
it was no doubt intended for a pungent satire; but the persons against whom 
it was directed are concealed under the names of the wolf, the fox, the calf, 
the lion, and so forth. If Grimm judge right that it is of the tenth century, it 
is interesting as being by far the earliest poem belonging to the famous cycle 
of Reynard the Fox. 

An isolated fragment of the poem of Ruotlieb first appeared in the little collec- 
tion by Dr. Haupt, the title of which we have given at the beginning of our article, 
along with the Milo of Matthzus Vindocinensis, and two other smaller poems. 

An appendix to Grimm’s collection contains four Latin songs of the eleventh 
century from a Cambridge MS.; a song of the eleventh century (which is also 
connected with the Reynard cycle), entitled Gallus et Vulpes ; and a longer poem 
called Unibos, which relates how by a concurrence of tricks and accidents a 
simple countryman contrives to cheat all his neighbours, and bears some 
analogy to an Anglo-Latin poem entitled Descriptio Norfolciensium, which we 
shall shortly have occasion to notice.* We need scarcely add, that the 
tolerably extensive dissertations with which Grimm and Schmeller have accom- 
panied these poems, like every thing which comes from these two great scholars, 
are full of erudition. 

The little collection of Latin poems published by Techener was edited by 
M. Champollion-Figeac, of the Royal Library, where is preserved the manu- 
script from which they are taken. Hilarius appears to have been an English- 
man, and was certainly a disciple of the famous Abelard, one of the songs 
being addressed to that philosopher. On the whole, Hilarius’s poems are not 
edited with much taste: we entirely disapprove of the re-production in Latin 
texts of all the obvious blunders of the scribes, which can serve no other pur- 
pose than to embarrass the reader ; and we would recommend M. Champollion, 
another time, instead of giving the corrections at the bottom of the page, to 
give them always in the text, and indicate the errors in the notes. Several 
of Hilarius’s poems are addressed to nuns, who were most of them English by 
birth. The first piece in the volume is in praise of Eve, who had been conse- 
crated by her parents in an English monastery : 

* Providerunt quendam locum qui erat in Anglia, 
cum bonum et famosum, cui nomen Clintonia. 

Ibi Dei genetricis (sic) in quadam ecclesia, 

Tam a patre quam a matre data fuit filia.’’ 

We do not see inthe third line of this extract the difficulty which M. Cham- 
pollion seems to point out by his knotty insertion (sic), but are inclined to 


* Published in the Early Mysteries and other Latin Poems of the Middle Ages, re- 
cently edited by T, Wright, esq. M.A. F.S.A. Nichols and Son. Edit, 
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interpret it simply that she was consecrated “in a certain church of the mother 
of God” (i.e. of the Virgin Mary) ; and we are inclined to think that the English 
house to which Eve belonged was a nunnery at Lincoln, and that she was 
consecrated in the cathedral church there, which is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, Clintonia being a simple error of the scribe for Linconia, or Lincolia.* 
Afterwards Eve went to France, and lived in solitude with a monk of the name 
of Herveus, until her death. 

The poetry or the Latin of Hilarius (who lived in the earlier part of the 
twelfth century) is by no means of a high character. Perhaps the best speci- 
men is the song in which he celebrates the beauty of the monastery, the goodness 
of the wine, and the fairness of the fountain, of Chalautre-la-Petite, in the 
diocese of Sens. We will quote a few verses as a specimen, premising that 
we do not hesitate to correct the orthography : 


** Caliastrum fama preedixerat 
Nil valere : sed fallax fuerat : 
Que perverse dissimulaverat 
Bona quibus locus exuberat. 


Regum aulas atque palatia 
Clericorum squant hospitia ; 
Sunt nimirum loca regalia, 
Non eremi vasta mapalia. 


Vinetumque multum et fertile, 
Vinum confert firmum et nobile ; 
Non Falernum est comparabile, 
Nec gustavit Silenus simile. 


Fontis quoque susurrans rivulus 
Per quem alte videtur calculus, 
Pegaso nimirum emulus, 
Voluptatis accedit cumulus. 


Fons sincerus, fons indeficiens, 
Fons per solem siccari nesciens, 
Ad quem tendat doctrinam sitiens, 
Inde bibat, et erit sapiens.”’ 


Among the more interesting articles in this little volume we must not forget 
the three Latin Mysteries: but more of them another time, when we return 
to the interesting subject of Middle-Age Latin poetry, which we intend to do 
very shortly. 

While speaking of the Middle-Age Latin poets, we cannot resist the oppor- 
tunity of doing some justice to a poet of considerable reputation in his time— 
we mean, John de Garlande. The writer of the article on his works in the 
eighth volume of the Histoire Litteraire de France, and the editor of his 
curious Dictionarium (of which there are several manuscripts in England), in 
one of the publications of the French Historical Commission, have placed 
him in the eleventh century. In one part of the Dictionarium he speaks of 
having been present at the siege of Toulouse—‘ In civitate Tholose, nondum 
sedato tumultu belli, vidi ante muralia, §c. ..... quarum una pessumdedit 
Simonem Comitem Montifortis.” This siege of Toulouse, says M. Géraud, took 
place either in 1079 or in 1098, at one of which periods was written the pre- 
sent tract, and the latter part of the sentence, relating to Simon de Montfort, 
must be an interpolation (cette phrase incidente a été evidemment ajoutée aprés 
coup). Not content with this, the author of the article in the Histoire Litte- 
raire and M. Géraud agree in opposing his claim to be an Englishman, by these 
ere arguments, which seem to us rather rash, even if they were right as 
to his age,— 





* “ Where the Dean of Lincoln’s house is, in the mynster close of Lincoln and 
thereabout, was a monastery of nuns afore the time that Remigius began the new 
Minster.’ Leland, Itin. 

+ Paris sous Philippe-le-Bel, d’aprés des Documens Originaux. Par H. Géraud. 
Ato. Paris, 1837. 
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‘¢1,. That before William the Conqueror names of family and names taken from 
places were unknown in Great Britain. 

‘¢2, That there is not in all England a place from which he could have taken his 
name. 
‘3, That before the Conquest of England by William the Bastard, that country 


did not possess a single man who possessed so great a variety of knowledge as John de 
Garlande.”’ 


To oppose to these arguments, which show us how far ingenuity can some- 
times lead people astray, we have in the first place the poet’s own assertion as to 
the place of his birth, although at the time he wrote it he had been so long in 
France that it had become a second country to him, in his poem De Triumphis 
Ecclesie (a poem in eight books chiefly on the war against the Albigenses), 
MS. Cotton, Claud. A. x. fol. 86. r°. 


‘¢ Anglia cui mater fuerat, cui Gallia nutrix, 
Matri nutricem preefero marte meam.”’ 


And, accordingly, throughout the poem, he constantly shows more or less par- 
tiality to both—as, fol. 73, r°. 


‘¢ Quod Francos fortes faciat, patet ordine rerum, 
Relligio, belli gratia, firma fides. 
Anglos argenti defendit copia, gentis 
Ingenium, cleri gloria, legis amor.”’ 


And again, fol. 76, r°. 


** Sunt duo sacrati reges, est Gallicus unus, 
Anglicus est alter, vivat uterque potens!’’ 


In another part of this poem, fol. 84, re. he says that while young he had 
studied at Oxford under John of London :— 


“ Effectus laicus fuit hoc in tempore doctor 
Oxonie, viguit sensibus ipse tamen. 
Omni litterula privatus scivit et ivit 
Ut laicus, sero vir Plato, mane rudis. 
Hic de Londoniis fuerat, dictusque Johannes, 
Philosophos juveni legerat ante michi.’’ 


John of London flourished about 1270 or 1280, and was a great friend of 
Roger Bacon, who speaks of him between 1260 and 1270 as being a young 
man. While he was still very young, John de Garlande seems to have gone 
to study at the University of Paris. We learn from the sixth book of the 
above-mentioned poem that, driven thence by the troubles of the times, he 
went to the University of Toulouse about 1229. He was there throughout 
the whole of the Crusade against the Albigenses, which he describes from his 
personal observation ; and gives a very particular account of the death of 
Simon de Montfort, which will explain the allusion in the above-mentioned 
passage of his Dictionarium. In the course of the history he gives various 
incidents of his own life; and, among other things, tells us that while he was 
at Toulouse he wrote his other great poem, the Epithalamium Beate Virginis. 
After the war he returned to Paris, where he was about 1265, and he is men- 
tioned by Roger Bacon as eminent there in 1267. It was after his return to 
Paris that he wrote the poem De Triumphis Ecclesia, a transcript of which 
has been placed in the hands of M. Fauriel to be inserted in his collection of 
documents relating to the Albigensian war, and we hope that he will print 
so curious a document without any curtailment. There can be no doubt that 
the Dictionarium was written, not in 1280, but after his return from Toulouse, 
in the latter half of the thirteenth century, when he probably taught at Paris. 
There can be no excuse for the error which the French writers have fallen 
into, for they might have been set right in a great measure by a simple refer- 
ence to Tanner’s Bibliotheca. 
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An Historical and Genealogical Account 
of the Clan Maclean, from its first 
settlement at Castle Duart, in the Isle 
of Mull, to the present period. By 
a Seneachie. 8vo. pp. xvi. 358. 


THE Scotch have been always fa- 
mous for their genealogies, and indeed 
that species of memorial appears to be 
particularly requisite where surnames 
are comparatively few, and aconsequent 
confusion of individuals is not un- 
likely to occur. But the same cause 
has also led to the preservation of ge- 
nealogies on another account: for the 
remembrance of relationship has been 
perpetuated with the surname, the 
spirit of clanship supported, and there- 
by an interest excited in the inquiry, 
What other branches are there of our 
family, and who are our cousins, 
however remote the affinity? That 
the gratification to be derived from 
such information should be diffused 
by means of printed family histories, 
is obviously desirable; and we hear- 
tily wish that every ancient family in 
Scotland, and in England too, may 
find an historian as zealous and as 
efficient as the Seneachie of the Mac- 
leans. 

The name of the author does not 
appear; but for the pecuniary ad- 
vances necessary to the production of 
this work, the Clan are indebted to 
Charles Hope Maclean, Esq. M.A. of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, 
third surviving son of Alexander 15th 
laird of Ardgour. That the clan ge- 
nerally have handsomely supported 
the undertaking, we think we may 
say after counting seventy-eight per- 
sons of the name among the list of 
subscribers.* 

The founder of the name of Mac- 
lean was Gillean son of Rath, living 
in a. D. 1174, eighth in descent from 
Fergus I. King of Scotland, and, ac- 
cording to the ancient seneachies, the 


42nd in descent from Aonghus Tur- 
mhi Teamhrach, an ancient monarch 
of Ireland. This personage, accord- 
ing to the usual allowance for the 
descent of the generations of mankind, 
must have flourished two centuries 
before the Christian era! But our 
author is too sensible a person to waste 
much time or space over these nebu- 
lous parts of his genealogy, and the 
credit of his later portions must not 
be affected by any doubts that may 
arise concerning the earlier poetic 
ages. Indeed he himself says, ‘‘on 
the origin of the name there can be 
little difficulty in coming to a conclu- 
sion; but on that of the race, let us 
at once say that it is, like others of 
the human creation, descended from 
Adam by his heir and representative 
Noah, and in a direct line through 
the Flood.” (p.x.) But from the 
twelfth century downwards, the Mac- 
Gilleans or Macleans are traced with 
certainty, through most of their 
stocks and ramifications. They were 
for many ages a principal family of 
the Isles, second only to the Macdo- 
nalds; until, in consequence of their 
attachment and fidelity to the House 
of Stuart, and the persecuting enmity 
of the chiefs of Argyle,—the remnant 
of old feudal animosities, heightened 
probably by covetousness,—a material 
portion of their estates was confis- 
cated, and transferred to the Camp- 
bells. On this subject our Seneachie 
thus warmly expresses himself :— 
‘The battle of Killichrankie (in 1689), 
though victory favoured the side on which 
the Chief of Duart fought, consummated 
to their hearts’ content the sinister wishes 
of the vultures of Argyle; it sent the 
dreaded leader of the Macleans into exile, 
and his extensive property helped in the 
manufacture of a ducal coronet for the 
chief of the Campbells. That the es- 
tates of Duart (at least a considerable 
portion of them) are now the property 





* The book, we are sorry to say, wants an index; and we recommend its posses- 
sors to make the list of subscribers, as far as it goes, answer that purpose, by insert- 
ing therein references to the pages where the several subscribers are noticed. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. X. 
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of a nobleman of acknowledged worth and 
liberality as a landlord, affords but a very 
doubtful cause of gratification to a Mac- 
lean ; to me at least no alleged worth in 
any possessor inheriting them by virtue 
of his descent from Gillespie Dubh can 
ever afford but very little gratification, 
while I have before me such confirmation 
of the rascality whereby he worked out 
his pretended claim to the lands of the 
chief; but the wily doings of the two 
decapitated Campbells will be more par- 
ticularly explained in another place.’’ 


We have not space to follow the 
author through his general history of 
the Clan, which consists in early times 
of the usual series of alliances and 
warfare—a calm one year produced by 
a marriage, a storm the next by 
treachery or murder; a_ perpetual 
succession of feuds and confedera- 
tions, battles, skirmishes, and strata- 
gems, and occasionally mixing in the 
general history of Scotland, as in the 
fields of Inverlochy and of Flodden, at 
the latter of which the then chief of 
Maclean was slain. Afterwards, in 
the time of Charles the First, the 
island chiefs begin to play a more pro- 
minent part, and so throughout the 
struggles of the Stuarts, down to the 
battle of Culloden, where the clan suf- 
fered a tremendous loss of life. We 
are tempted to extract one very re- 
markable episode,—an episode, in fact, 
of English as well as Scotish history : 


** In 1588 the Florida (Capt. Don Fa- 
reija), one of the scattered ships of the cele- 
brated Spanish Armada, had been forced 
into Tobermory bay, in Mull, and the Don, 
arrogantly presuming on his floating 
power, sent peremptory orders to Duart 
Castle, requesting of Sir Lachlan Maclean 
to supply his ship with such provisions 
as he might require or the means of the 
island could afford; but the mandate not 
meeting, of course, with very ready atten- 
tion at the hands of him to whom it was 
addressed, he threatened to use the means 
in his power to help himself. The spirit 
of the chief of Maclean roused to indig- 
nation by the presumption of the foreign 
straggler, an answer was returned to the 
effect ‘ that the wants of the distressed 
stranger should be attended to after he 
had been taught a lesson of more courte- 
ous behaviour; and in order that he 
might have such a lesson as speedily as 
his wants seemed pressing, he was sneer- 
ingly invited to land and supply his wants 
by the forcible means threatened, for that 
it was not the custom for the chief of 
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Maclean to pay ready attention to the 
wants of a threatening beggar.’ The Don 
thought it of course the wisest plan to 
decline the invitation upon the Lord of 
Duart’s terms, and promised payment for 
such necessaries as might be supplied 
him. On these conditions the people of 
Mull had permission to furnish the Spa- 
niard with the supplies which he required. 

‘6 In the meantime Mac-Ian, of Ardna- 
murchan, burning with rage at the treat-. 
ment he experienced on his nuptial night,* 
sought the aid of the chief of Clanran- 
nald, and seemed disposed to revoke hos- 
tilities with the chief of Duart. Maclean 
was not slow in making preparations to 
chastise him ; and in preparing the expe- 
dition set on foot for this purpose, he 
entered into some arrangement with the 
Spanish commander, by which he was to 
have the assistance of a hundred marines 
from the Florida, partly in return for the 
provisions supplied by the inhabitants. 
With these auxiliaries, in addition to his 
own clan, Sir Lachlan proceeded against 
the Macdonalds, whom he defeated in 
every engagement. The isles of Muke, 
Rum, Egg, and Canna suffered severely 
during this fresh feud. These islands 
subdued, the chief of Maclean made a 
descent upon the main land of Ardnamur- 
chan, and closely invested Mingary Castle, 
Mac-Ian’s principal residence; his san- 
guinary followers at the same time, spread- 
ing themselves in every direction through- 
out the lands belonging to that chieftain, 
committed the most fearful devastation. 
Whilst thus pursuing his career of de- 
struction, Sir Lachlan received a message 
from the commander of the Florida, re- 
questing the return of the Spanish sol- 
diers, as the ship was prepared to take 
her departure. Maclean of Treshnish at 
the same time sent a communication to 
his chief, that the Spaniard was about to 
take his departure without settling with 
the people for the provisions supplied. Sir 
Lachlan remonstrated with Capt. Fareija 
on the injustice thus contemplated, and the 
wily Don promisedevery satisfaction should 
be given ere he left the country ; at the 
same time he urgently pressed the chief 
of Maclean for the return of his men. 
Sir Lachlan, determined that his cunning 
ally should not, if possible, escape with- 
out discharging the obligation upon him, 
thought it proper to detain three of the 
principal officers as hostages, but permit- 
ted the rest of the Spaniards to return to 





* Oa his marriage with the widowed 
mother of Maclean, a fray had taken 
place, when most of his followers were 
slain, and he himself narrowly escaped 
with his life. 
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the ship; at the same time he sent 
Donald Glas, son of Maclean of Morvern, 
on board the Florida to receive an adjust- 
ment of the demands of his people. No 
sooner, however, had Donald Glas set 
foot on board the Florida than he was 
disarmed and made prisoner, and caution- 
ed, at the peril of his life, to attempt any 
communication with his friends. Exas- 
perated to the utmost fury by such treat- 
ment, and finding that the Spaniard was 
making preparation for immediate de- 
parture, Donald at once resolved that he 
should not escape unpunished, even 
though the fearful step he was about to 
take for this purpose was destruction as 
certain to himself as to his foes. Finding 
the cabin in which he was confined to be 
in the immediate vicinity of the powder- 
magazine, he found an opportunity in the 
night time to force his way into it, and 
laying his train in as concealed a position 
as possible, he waited the period when 
the final decision of Don Fareija might 
force him to the desperate step contem- 
plated. At daylight on the following 
morning Donald Glas was, in derision, 
summoned on deck to take a last fare- 
well of the towering hills of Mull and 
Morvern, the beloved mountains of his 
native soil. Finding by the preparation 
going on that his abduction and treachery 
to his kinsmen was in reality meditated, 
he requested a few attendants that ac- 
companied him on board to make the land 
as speedily as possible, and slipping a 
letter for his chief into the hand of one 
of them, he returned below, under pre- 
tence of mental suffering at this forcible 
separation from his native land. Allow- 
ing sufficient time for his friends to reach 
a safe distance, he set himself to accom- 
plish his dreadful purpose; and imme- 
diately firing his train, this remnant of 
the ill-fated Armada, with upwards of 
three hundred souls on board, was blown 
into a thousand pieces in the bay. Of 
the Spaniards, only three escaped the im- 
mediate fate of their countrymen; one of 
these was so mutilated in the explosion, 
that he died the next day. Many tra- 
ditional tales are related in Mull to the 
present day of Captain Fareija and his 
lounhg (ship). One of these relates to a 
dog belonging to one of the Spanish offi- 
cers, and which the people seemed to have 
regarded with superstitious reverence as 
long as it lived. The poor animal was 
thrown ashore upon a fragment of the 
deck to the distance of a mile and a half, 
and was discovered in an apparently 
dying state by one of the inhabitants; 
but by attention it recovered; and no 
sooner did the faithful creature revive, 
than the shore opposite to where the 
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wreck of the Florida sunk became its 
constant resort; here it would sit, looking 
towards the spot, howling most piteously, 
and by force alone could it be removed 
from the place. It may create a smile, 
but the remarkable manner of “ the 
Spanish dog’’ appears to have left for 
ages a more lasting impression upon the 
minds of the people than the dreadful 
fate of three hundred of their fellow 
creatures. The Spanish officers in the 
hands of the chief of Maclean were im- 
mediately set at liberty, and permitted to 
leave the country; but as Sir Lachlan 
himself was not held by them to be en- 
tirely unconnected with the destruction 
of their countrymen, on their arrival in 
Edinburgh they lodged a eomplaint 
against him before the king and council. 
The lord of Duart, however, readily ex- 
plained the circumstance, and found little 
difficulty in excusing himself with the 
Parliament.’’ 


We believe this romantic story has 
not been related so fully before. The 
greater part of the wrecks of the Ar- 
mada took place on the shore of Con- 
naught. (See Southey’s Naval His- 
tory of England, &c. &c.) 

The title of Baronet was conferred 
on the chief of the Macleans in 1631 ; 
it descended to Sir Hector, who was 
engaged in the Rebellion of 1745, and 
who died at Rome, without issue, in 
1750. His cousin and successor was 
Sir Allan, whose hospitality at Inch- 
Kenneth in Mull, is commemorated in 
a Latin poem by Dr. Johnson, a pleasing 
translation of which by the late Sir 
Daniel K. Sandford is quoted by the 
author. Since his death two other 
cousins have succeeded, the latter of 
whom, General Sir Fitzroy Jeffreys 
Grafton Maclean, is the present Baro- 
net, and chief of the Macleans; and 
has lately married, for the second time, 
since this work was published, Fran- 
ces, widow of Henry Campion, Esq. of 
Malling Deanery, Sussex. His elder 
son, Charles-Fitzroy, is a Colonel in 
the army; and the younger, Donald 
Maclean, Esq. barrister at law, is one 
of the representatives in Parliament of 
the city of Oxford. 

To the Seneachie’s historical narra- 
tive succeeds a genealogical detail, in 
which he deduces the several branches 
of the Clan, in the order of their 
seniority, to their present representa- 
tives: 1. The chief stock of Duart and 
Morvern, to which the branch of Bro- 
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las has succeeded; 2. the house of 
Lochbuy, with its cadets of Scallas- 
dale, Urquhart, Dochgarroch, Kinger- 
Joch, and Cappurnuch ; 3. the house 
of Ardgour, with its cadets of Borre- 
ray, Treshnish, Inverscadell, and 
Blaich; 4. the house of Lehire and 
Ross; 5. the house of Coll, with 
its branches of Muke, Drimnacross, 
Crosspool, and Gallanach; 6.the house 
of Morvern, with its cadets of Kin- 
lochaline, Drimnin, and Pennycross ; 
7. the house of Torloisk; and 8. the 
Counts Maclean of Sweden. Of the 
Scallasdale branch is Col. Sir Archi- 
bald Maclaine, C.B., K-T.S., and 
K.C.T.; of the Dochgarroch branch are 
Major-Gen. Sir John Maclean, K.C.B. 
K.T.S. and George Maclean, Esq. 
Governor of the Gold Coast; of the 
Inverscadell branch is Major-Gen. Sir 
Joseph Maclean, K.C.H.; of the 
Blaich branch was Gen. Francis Mac- 
lean, Governor of Halifax, who died 
in 1781; of the Lehire family, (at 
Langmull) the late Major Donald 
Maclean, of the Royal Scots, to whom 
two affectionate letters of the late Duke 
of Kent are addressed; of the Mac- 
leans of Coll is Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hec- 
tor Maclean, K.C.B.; and from the 
same stock was Lauchlin Maclaine, 
Under-Secretary of State to Lord 
Shelburne, and afterwards agent to the 
Nabob of Arcot* ; asisalso Mr. Lach- 
lan Maclean, merchant in Glasgow, 
and author of Sketches of Iona, and 
an elaborate work on the Celtic or 
Gaelic language; and of the house of 
Torloisk, was General Allan Maclean, 
who died in 1797. Of these persons, 
particularly the military officers, ex- 
tended memoirs are given; and the 
genealogy is throughout richly studded 
with the names of those who have 
rendered valuable services to their 
king and country. We may further 
mention that the representation of the 
Macleans of Torloisk will descend 
through the Marchioness of Northamp- 
ton, whose second son Lord William 
Compton will, if he survives his grand- 
mother, the widow of General Doug- 





* See a memoir of Lauchlin Macleane 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xciv. 
ii. 400, and further of him and his sup- 
posed claim to the authorship of the Let- 
ters of Junius, ibid. p. 488; vol. c. ii. 
579, cr. i. 104, 318, 319. 
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las Clephane, inherit that estate, and 
assume the name of Maclean. Fur- 
ther, that Mr. Justice Park is also the 
grandson of a Maclean of Torloisk ; 
and finally, that another well-known 
member of the family, Mr. Thomas 
Maclean, of the Haymarket, the pub- 
lisher of the caricatures of the immor- 
tal H. B. is a descendant of the lairds 
of Dochgarroch. 

On the whole, the genealogies are 
very satisfactory, though we think 
they are rather deficient mn dates. We 
shall conclude with observing that, 
with full concurrence in the spirit of 
our author’s loyal sentiments, we think 
his expressions of animosity towards 
the Argyles, the republicans, and the 
whigs, are somewhat too violent. 
They resemble too much the impas- 
sioned diatribe of the political pamph- 
leteer, and too little the tempered 
judgment of the sober historian. One 
expression (in p. 140, and repeated in 
p- 142) we cannot pass without cen- 
sure,—that the Scotish Lords who ne- 
gociated the surrender of Charles the 
First ‘‘ out-judased Judas.” This is 
an indiscretion scarcely inferior to 
that which once compared that king 
himself to the Redeemer, a profana- 
tion which the good sense of later 
times has universally condemned. If 
the expression were only once casually 
introduced, (without being actually 
amplified and argued upon in p. 142), 
we might have imagined that it was 
inadvertently employed in the place or 
in imitation of the customary expres- 
sion of ‘‘out-Heroding Herod,” but 
in that instance the phrase has origi- 
nated in a way which relieves it of its 
impropriety. It is not the conduct of 
the actual Herod in sacred history that 
is alluded to; but the rant and extra- 
vagance of the actors by whom Herod 
was formerly personated on the dra- 
matic stage. 

In the letter of Montrose to the 
laird of Coll (p. 139) instead of ‘‘ for 
the advancing thereof, the king’s ser- 
vice,” we should probably read “ for 
the advancing there of the king’s ser- 
vice.” 


Account of the Misfortunes of the Dau- 
phin, &c. translated by the Hon. and 
Rev. C. C. Perceval. 8vo. 1838. 

IN the papers and documents of this 
work, the fact is endeavoured to be 
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established, that the Dauphin, the son 
of Louis XVI. and brother of the 
Duchess d’Angouléme, is still alive, 
and is known by the title of the Duke 
of Normandy. He endeavoured to 
bring his case before the legal tri- 
bunals in France, but was seized 
by the police, and, after a month’s 
imprisonment, sent out of the country. 
In consequence he was obliged to have 
recourse to the press, to make his pre- 
tensions known. The translator says, 
“That the legitimate right to the 
throne of France is involved in the 
question of the identity with the son 
of Louis XV1.; and that the right is 
openly asserted in the following pages, 
the editor does not mean to deny ; but 
he thinks it must be allowed that if he 
had been influenced by political mo- 
tives to publish this translation, he 
could hardly have made a more awk- 
ward attempt to disturb the Orleans 
dynasty than by bringing forward a 
rival to the acknowledged legitimate 
heir to the throne already existing in 
the person of the Duke of Bordeaux.” 
He adds, ‘‘ that he knew from a rela- 
tion that the attempt of the Duke of 
Normandy to bring his claims into a 
court of justice, and his consequent ex- 
pulsion from France, in order to prevent 
his doing so, had actually taken place. 
The former of these facts affording a 
presumption that he must really have 
the evidence to produce which he pro- 
fesses ; the latter exciting a suspicion, 
at least, that the government were 
afraid of the production of that evi- 
dence; the more so, as no longer ago 
than 1834 the really false Dauphin 
Reuthemont was brought to trial by 
them, and condemned as an impostor, 
as the other false Dauphin who ap- 
peared in the time of Louis the XVIII. 
was dealt with by him. Of all the indi- 
viduals therefore who have laid claim 
to the title, the writer of this narra- 
tive is the only one who has been re- 
fused a legal inquiry into the validity 
of his claim.” To this is to be added, 
that Madame de Rambaud, the Dau- 
phin’s nurse from his birth till he was 
seven years old, is entirely convinced 
of the writer’s identity with the prince 
of whom she had the care, that 
she declares her conviction openly, 
that she did make a journey to 
Prague, in hopes of obtaining an audi- 
ence of the Duchess of Augouléme on 
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this very subject, which audience was 
refused her; and that the conviction 
and declaration of Madame Rambaud 
are participated in most fully by her 
family. It happens that the Duke is 
now supported (at Dresden ?) with his 
wife and six children by friends, whose 
sincerity of belief in him is the cause 
of their generosity. These facts are, 
then, ascertained on other authority 
than the writer’s own: as it appears 

1. That he has endeavoured to pro- 
cure a legal inquiry into the validity 
of his claims, which has been refused. 

2. That the French government, 
which has itself brought other false 
Dauphins to trial, refuses him this 
appeal to the laws of his country. 

3. That one of his chief witnesses 
(his nurse), certainly competent to 
identify him, does recognise him, and 
declares it openly. 

4. That other of his friends believe 
in his claim, and take onerous obliga- 
tions on themselves in consequence of 
that belief. 

5. That he does not possess the 
means of procuring false witnesses by 
bribery. 

To this the translator adds, “that 
he is able to certify, and conscienti- 
ously, having made the acquaintance 
of the prince and his friend and advo- 
cate, the editor of the French volume, 
that he never was in company and 
had communication with any two per- 
sons who had less the appearance of 
anything bordering upon imposture 
and deceit,—with whose frankness he 
had better reason to be satisfied,—or 
of whose perfect integrity and honesty 
he was more thoroughly convinced.” 
We have no room to enter into an 
examination of the vast variety of 
facts and documents, in the shape of 
proofs of the tracing of the claim, that 
are advanced here; but this we can 
say, that it is the leading aim of all 
impostors to avoid minute and cir- 
cumstantial detail— Error latet in 
generalibus — but here, nothing is 
avoided, nothing appears concealed ; 
and statements which an impostor 
might easily have dropped, and urged, 
as a valid excuse for dropping, the im- 
possibility of remembering circum- 
stances that took place in his child- 
hood, are here voluntarily brought 
forward in all the particularities of the 
attendant circumstances. It appears 
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that when confined in the Tower of 
the Temple, the friends of him and his 
unhappy family contrived his escape 
by substituting a wooden figure of a 
child in his bed; and when that was 
discovered, the government, unwilling 
that his escape should be known, sub- 
stituted a deaf and dumb child in his 
place, and subsequently another, who 
died 1795. In the coffin intended 
for that, he was placed; and subse- 
quently, on his way to the place of 
interment, taken out, and the coffin 
filled with rubbish; he escaped to 
Trieste, and thence to Italy. It is al- 
together a very singular and curious 
statement. 

The rest of the narrative contains 
an account of his subsequent adven- 
tures, trials, and misfortunes to the 
present time, and this is followed by a 
large assemblage of original documents, 
letters, &c. to authenticate the facts 
asserted. Among them are one or two 
of a most extraordinary character: we 
allude to the letters written from the 
Count de Provence (Louis XVIII.), the 
authenticity of which the French editor 
says he could prove in a court of jus- 
tice. Well does Mr. Perceval say, 
“« that they are of so atrociously wicked 
a character as are calculated to blacken 
his memory for ever; and,. what is 
more startling, that of Charles X.” 
Here they are. 


“ To tHe Duke oF FitzsaAMEs. 
‘* Versailles, May 13, 1787. 
“« Here is, my dear Duke, the Assembly 
of Notables drawing to its close, and yet 
the great question has not been touched 
upon. You cannot doubt that the Nota- 
bles will not hesitate to believe, from the 
documents which you sent them more than 
six weeks ago, that the King’s children 
are not his own; these papers give the 
clearest proofs of the Queen's guilty con- 
duct. Youare a subject too much attached 
to the blood of your Sovereigns not to 
blush at bowing before these adulterous 
fruits. I shall be absent, but my brother 
Artois, whose committee does not hold its 
sitting, will preside in my place. The 
fact in question once averred, it is easy to 
infer the consequences. The parliament, 
which dislikes the Queen, will not make 
any great difficulty ; but if it should have 
the fancy to raise any, we have the means 
of bringing it to reason—in short, we must 
attempt the blow. 
‘* (Signed) Louis Sranis_as XAVIER.” 


“To tHe Count D’Arro1s. 

*¢ All that fortune could devise most 
fatal, has been united against us for more 
than eighteen months ; but it seems that 
she is going to relent and to look upon 
us with somewhat more favour. What 
does it signify to us, in fact, that Condé 
has obtained, to our prejudice, the com. 
mand of the army furnished by the King 
of Prussia and the Emperor? Ifthe blow 
which is preparing is struck, it will be 
worth an army. Sixty Mountaineers of the 
Assembly and the English ministry will 
remain to us; with such succours, every 
thing may be hoped for. The reed that 
bends, lives longer than the oak that 
breaks. You will be the oak in your turn, 
my brother ; and God knows what will be 
the result. 

‘¢ (Signed) L. S. Xavier.” 


“To tHE Count D’Arrotrs. 

“‘ It is done, my brother—the blow is 
struck! I hold in my hand the official 
news of the death of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI., and have only time to for- 
ward it to you. I am afraid, also, that 
his son is dying. You will not forget how 
useful to the state their death will be. 
Let this reflection console you; and re- 
member that the Grand Prior your son is, 
after me, the hope and heir of the mo- 
narchy. (Signed) L. S. Xavier.’ 


Is it possible that these letters—the 
very concentration of the highest vil- 
lany—that stamp these wretches as the 
basest of traitors, calumniators, and 
fratricides — that cover them with 
threefold infamy—can they be true? 
If so, we must say that the darkest 
pages of modern history offer nothing 
so detestable, so enormous, so fiendish, 
to our revolting and sickening eyes: 
to which the worst excesses committed 
in the Revolution which followed these 
criminal letters, by ignorant and brutal 
ruffians, appear light in comparison. 
Here are wretches, whose life-blood 
should have been poured out in defence 
of the afflicted and shattered throne, 
looking forward with rejoicing to its 
downfall—forging the vilest slanders 
against a woman and a Queen—con- 
gratulating each other on the death of 
the nephew and the heir of the throne 
—and Jastly, consummating all this by 
laying a dark and deeply-concocted 
plot for the death of their Brother the 
King !!* We have no heart to be- 





* The Duke of Normandy, in a letter 
to the Duchess of Angouléme, accuses 
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lieve this; we cannot. The crime is 
too stupendous to have been imagined 
in the most guilty bosom ; it cannot 
be. Yet we wish we could say—‘‘ Non 
premia cedis interfectores mansura.” 
Like Macbeth, they had it all : but, like 
him, the crown for which they had 
given their immortal spirits to the 
bondage of shame in exchange, soon 
dropt from either head. 

We will now give a letter which 
follows, bearing the signature of our 
venerable old King George the Third, 
and which the French editor really 
believed to be authentic. 


‘*GrorGE THE TuIRD, KinG or Ene- 
LAND, TO THE DUKE OF ANGOULEME. 


‘*« My Cousin,—I write this letter to ac- 
quaint you, that it being our royal will 
and pleasure to deliver France from the 
oppression under which she groans, espe- 
cially since the death of our brother and 
cousin, his most Christian Majesty, as 
also to place one of his direct heirs upon 
the throne, we invest you with the com- 
mand of the army which we send for this 
purpose, and recognize in you alone the 
right to the regency of the kingdom during 
the minority of Louis XVII. son of the 
late King. That if the said child should 
happen to die, we will and intend that you 
shall reign after him, in immediate suc- 
cession, without delay or division, to the 
exclusion of every pretender, direct and 
indirect; under the express condition, 
however, of your fulfilling the wishes of 
his majesty Louis the XVI. by causing 
the Princess Maria Theresa, his daughter, 
whom he destined to be your wife, to 
ascend with you to the throne, thus be- 
come yours. Being desirous to give 
authority to our royal decision and con- 
duct, we proclaim before God, and in the 
face of all the world, that they who con- 
spired against the safety, power, and life 
of the late King, have excluded them- 
selves from the hereditary line of succes- 
sion to his crown; interpreting thus the 
state laws of France, and those of 
Charlemagne, which, though they render 
the princes of his house not amenable to 
the tribunals of ordinary justice, have not 
forbidden princes, their peers, from be- 
coming, by unusual means, the organs of 
divine justice. 

“On which I pray God, &c.—Given at 
Westminster. 


“ (Signed Dunpas.” 
gn 





his uncle (Louis XVIII.) of planning the 
~—" of Louis XVI. at Varennes, i. 
p. 207. 
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We can only add, that the docu- 
ments, which are very numerous and 
particular in their statements, and 
highly curious from the circumstances 
with which they are connected and 
the persons to when they allude, ap- 
pear to substantiate the claims of this 
person, and to prove that his being 
alive was known to, and acknow- 
ledged by, the royal family of France,— 
if they are true, It appears (v. 646) 
that the Duchess of Angouléme has 
given her word of honour that her 
brother died in the Temple; and the 
Duke feels how strongly this declara- 
tion acts against him; and accord- 
ingly his appeals to her affection and 
honour are very strong and urgent,— 
and have not been noticed. 





The Church and her Ministration, in a 
Series of Discourses. By R. Mant, 
Bishop of Down and Connor. 8vo. 


THE object of these Discourses, as 
the Bishop informs us in his preface, 
*‘is to bring forward the character, 
principles, and provisions of the na- 
tional church, and to show their agree- 
ment with the word of God in holy 
scripture.” When we consider the 
erroneous opinions that are prevalent 
on this subject, and the laxity of con- 
duct as regards the Church, in the 
present day, too manifest to be at all 
consistent with the situation she fills, 
the character she claims, or the power 
she legitimately. may exercise ; when 
we consider how she is despised by 
the profane, and disparaged by the 
Sectarian, and, alas! too feebly and 
lukewarmly supported by the children 
of her own communion—the laity : 
with these facts before us, we cannot 
but congratulate ourselves when we 
see more correct views advanced and 
higher claims and privileges acknow- 
ledged, and her title to be a main 
branch of the Apostolic and Catho- 
lic Church undeniably asserted and 
proved, and that she stands pre- 
eminent and distinct from all Secta- 
rian rivalry of any denomination what- 
soever. Such a subject we could not 
wish to see entrusted to safer hands 
than those of Bishop Mant; and the 
volume before us confirms our previous 
acquaintance with the soundness of 
his doctrine, the temperance and mo- 
deration of his language, his zeal for 
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the honour of the Church to which 
he belongs, and the devout and reli- 
gious feelings which give to his wri- 
tings the character of coming from the 
heart. The volume is dedicated to the 
Queen, and the address to her is cal- 
culated to impart to that illustrious 
person most correct views on the 
subject of the Anglican Church over 
which she presides. 


“‘The Church of Christ is of God’s 
creation. And the Anglican Church be- 
ing atrue part of the Church of Christ, 
whether established by law or not, is es- 
sentially the same. The State cannot 
make a Church which God has not made; 
nor can it unmake one which God has 
made. The most that the State can do, 
in settling a national religion, is to as- 
sociate itself with a true part of Christ’s 
Church. Still, in whatever degree such 
association may recommend the Church 
to the people, her chief and proper claim 
is derived from her own character, as a 
true part of the Church of Christ, and 
as thus ordained and constituted by God ; 
nor would that claim be abated, should 
the State choose to discontinue the asso- 
ciation.”’ 


We must give another passage from 
the same dedication, serving to show 
that while the Bishop contemplates 
the probability of renewed attacks on 
the Church by the violence of schis- 
matics, the bigotry of Papists, or the 
rashness of theorists and reformers; 
he derives comfort from the contem- 
plation of her essential excellence, 
which at least is beyond their power 
to impair. 

‘It is no unreasonable anticipation 
that, blessed as she has for the most part 
been since her last deliverance, and under 
the rule of her Majesty’s most august 
family, with peace and prosperity, she 
may at no distant period, by God’s in- 
scrutable Providence, be called upon to 
suffer another trial of affliction; ‘ when 
the hedge of his vine shall again be 
broken down, so that all that go by pluck 
off her grapes, that the wild boar out 
of the wood may root it out, and the 
wild beasts of the field devour it.’ Still, 
in every variety of untoward circum- 
stances, Madam, the spiritual character 
of the Church and her spiritual claims 
have at all times remained and do remain 
the same; and as she has experienced 
heretofore, so by God’s continued bless- 
ing she will doubtless again experience, 
in the severest trials, the hearty affection, 


and the strong attachment of her faithful . 
7 
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children ; of those who estimate her value 
and judge of her pretensions, not from 
regard to any external transitory acci- 
dents of worldly love or dishonour, of 
secular good or evil, but from a contem- 
plation of her essential excellence, re- 
sulting from the apostolical, primitive, 
and catholic character, by God’s mercy, 
impressed upon her and attached by her 
policy, her doctrines, the commission of 
her ministers, the dispensation of her 
sacraments, and her forms of divine wor- 
ship.’’ 

The volume consists of twenty-one 
Discourses, connected in their line of 
arguments and in their subjects with 
each other; among which, we beg to 
recommend (not to the disparage- 
ment of the others, but from the pe- 
culiar claims that branch of the sub- 
ject has on our attention in the pre- 
sent times) the ¢hird discourse, show- 
ing the conformity of our national 
Church, in principles and practice, 
with the primitive Church of Christ, 
or a general view of doctrine, church- 
government, the sacraments, and di- 
vine worship; and with that, the 
fourth, showing how the Church is 
distinguished from other Protestant 
professors of Christianity; and to 
these we would add the two next ;— 
“‘the Church’s judgment on the ne- 
cessity of holding the Catholic faith.” 
So then we conclude in the language 
of a Presbyter of the Apostolic Church, 
as applied to our own times. ‘“‘ Quod 
si neque Apostolica definita neque Ec- 
clesiastica decreta temeranda sunt, 
quibus secundum Sacrosanctam Uni- 
versitatis et Antiquitatis Confessio- 
nem semper heritici jure meritoque 
damnati sunt, necesse est profato om- 
nibus Catholicis, qui sese ecclesiz ma- 
tris legitimos filios probare student, ut 
sancte sanctorum patrum fidei adglu- 
terentur, profanas vero profanorum no- 
vitates detestentur, horrescant, perse- 
quantur.” 


Parochial Lectures on the Apostolical 
Succession. By W. J. Irons, A.M. 
1838. 


THESE Sermons were preached in 
Advent last at Saint Mary’s Newington. 
Their object being to give some clear 
and distinct notions respecting the 
origin, nature, and power of the Chris- 
tian ministry, they are dedicated to 
Dr. Pusey the Professor of Hebrew at 
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Oxford, under a feeling of the obli- 
gation of the author to him for his in- 
struction and friendship. We coincide 
entirely in the views here taken on the 
subject of the Christian Ministry. 
We think the argument very tempe- 
rately discussed, and very clearly and 
ably argued in the work before us. 
The author justly says :— 


‘Few will fail to perceive the wide 
difference between that state of mind 
which is implied by our popular Christi- 
anity, and that which is implied in the 
apostolical epistles. The complete un- 
worldliness, the quiet, devoted self- 
denial, the earnest humility, the obedience 
on the one hand, and the authority on 
the other, which are the evident charac- 
teristics of practical Christianity as it ap- 
= ia the inspired Records, are striking- 
y distinct from all which we encounter 
in our popular religion; and, among 
others, will suggest the fear that we have 
lost much of that faith which the first 
Christians possessed ; and in no particular 
is this difference more remarkably seen 
than in the language held respecting the 
ministry of the Church.’’ 

To those who choose to find an ex- 
cuse or shelter for their opinions 
that the apostolic authority has ceased, 
that circumstances are altered, the 
author well observes—‘‘ How much of 
apostolic grace is lost from the minis- 
try it may be impossible to say; but 
so also would it be equally impossible 
to say how much is retained. Hence 
it must ever remain the safest course 
for a Christian man to adhere to the 
apostolicaly descended ministry.” 
The author then, in urging the neces- 
sity of a living ministry, considers the 
argument that is urged in favour “of 
what may be termed literary methods 
of Christian instruction,” by every 
one reading the Bible, and judging 
for themselves :—a doctrine which, 
if taken in any extent, would be the 
parent of strange latitudinarian and 
heretical opinions, and would tend 
to weaken and dissolve all Chris- 
tian communities. But as popular 
feeling, in these days so impatient of 
restraint, is tending much that way, 
both in the Church and out; and as 
one of the effects of the growing system 
of education will be, when it falis on 
weak or passionate minds, to foster 
and encourage the right of private 
judgment, we consider that it is of 
great service to have a different and, 

Gent. Mac. Vor. X. 





we are sure, a far sounder view of the 
subject brought forward and advocated 
as in the volume before us, from 
which we would willingly make some 
extracts that would give our readers 
no mean opinion of the learning and 
logical powers of the author ; and they 
would be still more satisfied in seeing 
them subservient to the most candidand 
temperate judgment, and united with 
the purest Christian feelings. Many 
important points, for ever advanced 
and never clearly understood, are 
here briefly but clearly examined, as— 
the inward call always indispensable, 
—that the government of a country 
has the prerogative of making minis- 
ters of Religion; one, regarding 
Christ’s religion as a code of doctrines, 
the other chiefly as a rule of morals. 
We also recommend an attentive pe- 
rusal of that part of the argument re- 
lating to the doctrine of Succession 
(p. 37 et seq.), and on the objection that 
our doctrine is too technical. The ob- 
ject of the author in the whole volume 
is to develope the true Catholic con- 
ception of Christianity, and show its 
concordance with the literal Scrip- 
tures of Truth; ‘‘ the popular idea 
being that Christianity is a complete 
revelation of certain truths concerning 
God and a future state, and the end to 
be aimed at therefore is the impressing 
men strongly with these truths, 7 
plying them to individuals.” The 
Catholic conception is, that Christiani- 
ty is a sustained revelation or mani- 
festation of realities, and the great end 
to be attained is the participation 
therein. These opinions are ably con- 
sidered in the summary, nor do we 
find any reason to dissent from the 
author’s conclusions. 





The Pictorial History of England. 

THIS is one of the many useful and 
instructive publications which have is- 
sued from the establishment of Messrs. 
Knight and Company. The plan is 
founded on the well known history of 
Dr. Henry, so far as respects the sys- 
tematic arrangement of the materials 
in divisions, in which the several mat- 
ters connected with the history are se- 
parately treated. The novelty of the 
present work consists in its comprising 
“the History of the People as well 
as of the Kingdom ;” a ee of the 
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subjcct adopted from a suggestion of 
Dr. Johnson. In consequence, a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Manners of Common Life,”’ 
which was wanting in Henry’s work, 
forms an important feature in the plan 
of the present. 

The first volume commences with 
an introductory view of the primitive 
history of the British Islands. Of this 
period, it is truly said in the opening, 
that— 

‘No question in history is more in- 
tricate and difficult than that of the ori- 
ginal population of the British islands. 
The subject, indeed, in its various rela- 
tions, is entangled with nearly all the 
darkest questions that perplex the pri- 
meval antiquities of our race. Every 
part of it has been a field of long and 
keenly waged controversy, where all the 
resources of learning and ingenuity, and, 
it may be added, all the licence of ima- 
gination and passion, have been called 
forth in support of the most irreconcile- 
able opinions and systems; and still 
there is scarcely a leading point in the 
inquiry that can be said to be perfectly 
established, or cleared from all obscurity 
and confusion.”’ 


To such as have not leisure or in- 
clination to peruse voluminous works, 
or scan the pages of a widely spread 
controversy, the introduction will prove 
highly valuable. After the introduc- 
tory portion, the work goes on with 
the better known and in general more 
authentic History of Britain from the 
first descent of the Roman legions on 
its shores; and to show the general 
plan and arrangements of the work, 
we copy the subdivisions of that por- 
tion of the first volume, which em- 
braces the British and Roman period 
from B. c. 55 to a. D. 449. The first 
chapter is dedicated to ‘‘ the Narrative 
of the Civil and Military Transactions”’ 
of the period; the second, to ‘ the 
History of Religion ;’’ the third, to 
** the Constitution, Government, and 
Laws ;’’ the fourth, to ‘‘ National In- 
dustry ;”’ the fifth, to ‘‘ the History of 
Literature, Science, and the Fine Aris ;’’ 
and the sixth, to ‘ the History of Man- 
ners and Customs.” 

The title of the work shows that 
the illustrations form a very essential 
feature of it; and as this subject isa 
most interesting one, and falls uader 
the peculiar province of the antiquary, 
—— to notice it at large. 

e illustrations are excellent spe- 
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cimens of wood engraving, and may be 
divided into the following branches :— 
Historical subjects, being representa- 
tions, by artists, of scenes and events 
—Views of existing buildings and lo- 
calities referred to in the history—Por- 
traits — Delineations of weapons and 
articles of domestic use, from the ori- 
ginals, where they can be procured— 
Costumes and pictorial representa- 
tions of manners and customs from 
manuscripts and monuments— and, 
lastly, the prevailing style of archi- 
tecture. 

On the first head, the paintings of 
Fuseli, West, Kauffman, Tresham, 
and other historical painters, have 
been copied ; but as the costume is in 
every instance utterly at variance with 
the period, these subjects, however va- 
luable they may be as works of art, 
are useless as historical documents : 
this class of subjects, we are happy 
to see, is not numerous. In the 
views of actual buildings it is en- 
deavoured to give representations of 
them in as nearly a perfect state 
as can be procured; the portraits 
are taken from the best contemporary 
authorities that can be arrived at; the 
heads of the Roman emperors con- 
nected with Britain are finely engraved 
from their coins; the weapons and 
other British subjects have been fur- 
nished by the noble collections of 
Hoare and Douglas, the British and 
other Museums, the Archeologia, and 
the best antiquarian works. 

The costumes of the Saxon period 


are profusely illustrated by a series of 


very curious subjects, derived from the 
highly valuable and minutely correct 
delineations in the ancient manu- 
scripts, and also with others of a 
more artist-like character, chiefly from 
the works of Meyrick; and here we 
cannot help observing that by the side 
of the genuine examples, the gross 
deficiency of truth in regard to cos- 
tume, in the historical subjects, is ren- 
dered the more glaring. In one page 
we see two warriors from the Baltic, 
designed by Sir S. Meyrick after an- 
cient authorities, in a dress fitting 
tight to the skin, with small skull 
caps and circular bucklers; in the next 
page two of these very warriors (Hen- 
gist and Horsa) are depicted by An- 
gelica Kauffman attired in the dress 
of Mortimer’s bandits ; and this is by 
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no means a solitary instance: in a 
subsequent illustration, from a paint- 
ing by Opie, Edward the First appears 
in the armour and boots of Oliver 
Cromwell. We notice these discre- 
pancies as a lesson to artists, which 
appears the more striking when the 
paintings are brought into juxta-posi- 
tion with authentic specimens of an- 
cient habiliments. 

Some of the Saxon illustrations are 
fac-similes of the originals; others 
are put into better drawing with ac- 
companiments. Of this class is the 
Saxon military chief on page 144, 
which is designed from a MS. in the 
Harleian collection. In the original the 
illuminations are in outline, drawn with 
ink, and slightly touched with colour: 
the present figure appears to be in- 
tended for one of the heavenly host, 
probably St. Michael ; it is minute, but 
drawn with great spirit. The cos- 
tume is the usual dress of the Saxon 
soldier, a tunic and mantle with a head- 
piece and buckler. In the figure, 
which is designed from this author- 
ity, the artist has drawn the tunic more 
closely in imitation of the Roman cui- 
rass than, we think, is warranted by the 
Saxondrawing. TheSaxonkingand his 
armour bearer, a composition designed 
from a manuscript in the Cottonian 
library, is very faulty, and as, in ad- 
dition, a fac-simile of the original is 
given in a subsequent page,* the merit 
of the drawing may be fairly tested. 
The artist, in varying the position of 
the figures, has lost sight of the design 
of the original delineation. In that, 
rude as it is, the office and duty of 
the shield-bearer is plainly shown; he 
presses forward to aid his master, and 
by extending his buckler, wards off 
the blows which might prove fatal to 
him ; in the pictorial representation of 
the subject, the attendant evidently 
thinks the better part of valour is dis- 
cretion, and wisely keeps in the rear 
of the principal warrior: the artist 
has, moreover, committed the gross 
error of omitting the cap of the shield 
bearer, which is of the Phrygian 
formation. These examples show that 
little value is to be attributed to im- 
provements on the ancient examples, 
which, however deficient in drawing, 
had better be exactly depicted when 





* Vol. i. pp. 156—329. 
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used as authorities. It may be as 
well to observe that the originals of 
most of the figures derived from an- 
cient MSS. are intended for scriptural 
characters; in this instance the mo- 
narch represents Abraham in the act 
of fighting against the four kings for 
the rescue of Lot. 

In a better taste is a group of this 
description, on page 172, of a king, 
intended for Edgar, a lady, and a page, 
brought together from different manu- 
scripts. 

The Cottonian Manuscript, before 
referred to, furnishes a Witenagemot 
from an illumination representing 
Pharaoh with his Lords assembled to 
pass judgment on the baker, whose 
sentence in the original is executed 
just without the door of the council- 
chamber. The king holds a sword in 
his right hand, and a kind of spear in 
his left, which is doubtless the original 
of the modern sceptre. 

The portrait of Dunstan writing, 
page 243, either has a wrong reference 
affixed, or it is made up from a repre- 
sentation of David composing his 
Psalms. The mitre plainly shows 
that the figure cannot be Saxon; and 
judging from the costume, it is more 
probably, if genuine, of the age of 
Henry the Third. 

St. Augustin is more correctly de- 
picted in page 330, from a manuscript 
in the Royal Library, and is a good 
example of the episcopal costume of 
those days. 

A valuable series of scriptural illus- 
trations bound up with a Saxon MS. 
in the Cottonian Library, of the time 
of Rufus, furnish many subjects ; but, 
in common with the Bayeux tapestry, 
they are not absolute authorities for 
Saxon costume. Many subjects are 
introduced from this volume, and 
somewhat confusedly, being at one 
time treated as Saxon, at others as 
Norman. 

The delineations of historical events 
taken from ancient manuscripts or 
other representations, are introduced 
wherever an opportunity occurs. In 
this class the Bayeux tapestry has 
furnished a series of rude but accurate 
representations of the costume, the 
armour, and the materials of war at 
this momentous period ; and far better 
judgment is shewn in this selection 
than if the same had been drawn in 
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the manner we have just censured, in 
which case they would have been of 
little value or utility. 

We think the adoption of the paint- 
ing representative of the martyrdom of 
Archbishop Becket, which is engraved 
in Carter’s specimens, was not made 
with judgment, as an earlier represen- 
tation would have been better; the 
costume of this subject is se entirely 
at variance with the period, the knights 
shewing their identity by having their 
arms painted ontheir jupons. The more 
ancient painting from Preston Church, 
Sussex, engraved in the 23rd volume 
of the Archzologia, would have been 
preferable on the score of costume, 
and the more so as. the drawing and 
grouping of the figures is superior to 
the picture at Canterbury. 

In the departments of ‘ National 
Industry,” and ‘Manners and Cus- 
toms,” a great number of wood-cuts 
are introduced, shewing a variety of 
the common operations of life, such 
as working at a forge, digging, plough- 
ing, and other farming avocations ; 
ship-building, feasting, sports and 
games; music and musical instru- 
ments; criminal punishments, and 
other matters appertaining to this di- 
vision of the work. 

The architecture of each period is 
also shewn by examples of the style 
which prevailed. Earl’s Barton Tower 
may fairly enough be adduced as a 
specimen of Saxon architecture, and 
the other styles are illustrated with 
equal judgment. 

The great seals of each monarch are 
also engraved, as well as their monu- 
ments, and those of the illustrious 
persons who flourished in their reigns. 

The coins and autographs of the 
monarchs, and their portraits, as well 
as those of their consorts, are given 
when they could be procured. We 
cannot consider the head of Queen 
Mary to be authentic, as it differs so 
entirely from the portraits preserved 
in the apartments of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

Among the clerical heads which 
precede the History of Religion, under 
the Tudor dynasty, the old error of 
giving the ill-favoured portrait of Bishop 
Horne to Stephen Gardner has been 
repeated. The mistake was set to 
rights by Sylvanus Urban so long ago 
as 1791, and the likeness assigned to 
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its right owner. (Vide Gent. Mag. for 
that year.) We trust the publishers 
of this work will see the propriety of 
cancelling this portrait. 

The figure of Geoffrey Plantagenet 
should have been eopied from Mr. 
Stothard’s accurate fac-simile of the 
very curious copper tablet on which it 
is depicted, and not from an imperfect 
copy of the original. 

The placing at the head of each di- 
vision of the work a list of the sove- 
reigns and popes contemporary with 
the period upon which it treats, is 
very judicious and useful, as a matter 
of reference. 

In closing our review of the Pictorial 
History, we are bound to add that it 
is pleasing to see it has been executed 
with so much correctness ; and as the 
plan is marked with the feature of 
novelty, the occasional inaccuracies 
we have met with are not a matter of 
surprise. Jt is the first time that the 
dry detail of history has been enlivened 
with instructive delineations, speaking. 
to the mind through the medium of 
the eye more forcibly than any written 
description or dissertation ; and when 
the vast number of subjects which re- 
quired illustration is taken into con- 
sideration, the judgment displayed in 
the selection of designs speaks greatly 
in favour of the editor of the publica- 
tion. We may revert to the work 
again at some future period. 








Memoirs of the celebrated Eugene Aram, 
with some Account of his Family, &c. 
By Norrisson Scatcherd, Esq. Au- 
thor of the History of Morley, &c. 
Second edition. 12mo. pp. 64. 


THE poem by Mr. Hood on the story 
of Eugene Aram, and the novel by Mr. 
Bulwer, founded on the same remark- 
able person, have revived that in- 
terest which our grandfathers felt in 
his fate and character, and which Mr. 
Scatcherd appears to have cherished 
for more than thirty years; having 
commenced his inquiries when a boy, 
living at Harrogate, and frequently 
visiting the shop of Hargrove the book- 
seller, who published a History of 
Knaresborough, and also a pamphlet 
about Eugene Aram. 

Mr. Scatcherd’s is a curious and 
deeply interesting compilation; indeed, 
it could not be otherwise, from the 
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nature of his materials. Yet we can- 
not say that it is altogether satisfac- 
tory. With regard to Aram’s life and 
literary attainments, he could tell only 
what the unfortunate man had him- 
self left on record (whose narrative, 
indeed, is tolerably complete). With 
regard to his family and connections, 
—matters of very minor importance, 
and rather degrading to the subject 
than otherwise, — Mr. Scatcherd’s 
researches have been rewarded by 
various particulars and anecdotes of 
no material moment. But with re- 
gard to the dreadful event on which 
the fate of Aram hinges, that ap- 
pears to have been almost avoided, 
as not absolutely belonging to the task 
undertaken by the biographer, perhaps 
under the impression that its details 
were sufficiently recorded elsewhere. 
But we confess we do not know whe- 
ther this is the case; and the result of 
Mr. Scatcherd’s plan is, that his argu- 
ments in exculpation of Aram are 
propounded to the reader without the 
evidence upon which he was convicted. 
Indeed, so warmly does Mr. Scatcherd 
advocate his hero, that he is repre- 
sented as the victim of revenge and 
malignity, and we are even told that 
“he had a Jeffreys for his judge, and 
not a Bayley.” His participation in 
the murder of Clark is palliated on the 
plea (advanced by himself) of conjugal 
jealousy mixing with avarice in his 
motives, whilst that of his accomplices 
was avarice only; and his attempted 
suicide is justified because ‘‘ he con- 
sidered himself unfairly tried, impro- 
perly convicted, vindictively and cruelly 
dealt with, and his doom, for this 
world, unalterably settled.” Now, 
Mr. Scatcherd does not attempt to dis- 
pute the fact of Aram having com- 
mitted the murder; in fact, he had 
himself confessed it to two clergymen ; 
and, that being the case, how can our 
author assume that Aram entertained 
any sentiment of having been ‘‘ impro- 
perly convicted ?”? We cannot think 
he did; and if Mr. Scatcherd means, 
that the guilty man had not had the 
benefit of every chance of escape which 
a Bayley might have given him, we 
say that we do not believe that sort 
of illegitimate mercy was expected 
either by the accused or by the public 
eighty years ago, nor do we think its 
present excessive indulgence is benefi- 
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cial either to the public interests, to 
the purity of justice, or to the due 
restraint of that great body of incep- 
tive criminals, upon which the exam- 
ples of the law are intended to act. 
The more certain the convictions and 
the punishments of the law ‘are, the 
more in effect does it become merciful. 

After writing the above, we have 
read the narrative of the Trial of Aram 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Au- 
gust 1759, and we deliberately say 
that if that casual hearsay narrative 
(the imperfection of which was la- 
mented by the editor at the time) is 
the best account of the Trial that Mr. 
Scatcherd has seen, it would certainly 
be worth his while, or of any one who 
feels an interest in the matter equal to 
him, to search for more authentic re- 
ports both of the coroner’s investiga- 
tion and of the trial at the assizes. 
Mr. Scatcherd appears to have obtained 
a short note from the Coroner’s re- 
cords (Appendix III.); but why did 
he not procure the whole? It seems 
as if the person who has examined the 
deposition was not fully equal to the 
task of decyphering the writing ; and 
yet law writing of eighty years ago 
cannot be very obscure. 

With regard to the account in the 
Magazine, we cannot refrain from no- 
ticing two points in which Mr. Scatch- 
erd has in some degree misrepresented 
it. In p. 19 he says that a gross de- 
lusion has prevailed that Aram’s wife 
was admitted to evidence on the trial 
in consequence of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (among other authorities) 
having led to that error, and that the 
historian Smollett was misled by the 
same. But the Magazine states no 
such thing; on the contrary, it is said 
that ‘‘ as Houseman was able to give 
positive evidence of the murder, the 
circumstantial evidence was admitted 
to corroborate it;’’ and Houseman is 
the only witness whose name is men- 
tioned. Smollett indeed directly as- 
serts that Mrs. Aram gave evidence on 
the trial; and it is not the only mis- 
statement in his account of the affair, 
though it is one betraying so incau- 
tious a forgetfulness of a well-known 
principle of English law, that a wife 
should not be a witness against her 
husband, that one is really astonished 
how the historian could have fallen 
into it. The truth, however, was, 
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that the depositions made by Mrs. 
Aram before the Coroner formed a por- 
tion of the chain of collateral testi- 
mony. The other misapprehension of 
Mr. Scatcherd to which we referred is 
this :— 

‘‘ From the periodical publications of 
1759, and especially the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, p. 354, it seems that the trial 
of Aram gave no great satisfaction to the 
public, but that reflections were made 
both upon the judge and jury.’’ 


Now, the passage in the Magazine 
is as follows :— 


*¢ It is much to be regretted, that fre- 

quent occasion is given to censure the 
verdict of a jury, and the behaviour of a 
judge, by the publication of maimed and 
confused accounts of trials in various parts 
of the kingdom,”’ 
—a general observation, it will be 
seen, arising from some discordant 
statements in the newspaper accounts 
of the trial; and it scarcely affords 
sufficient grounds for asserting that 
the trial itself had given public dissa- 
tisfaction, or that the ‘‘ reflections” 
and ‘“‘ censure’? were made in this 
particular instance. Mr. Scatcherd 
should have quoted some of the other 
** periodical publications” in which 
such sentiments might have been found 
more directly advanced; or he should 
have gathered what was the general 
opinion of the time from private cor- 
respondence, either published or un- 
published. 

It will be perceived that we shall be 
glad to see the researches into the 
history of Eugene Aram pursued even 
further and with greater vigour than 
has been done by Mr. Scatcherd ; and 
we think that his memoirs are deserv- 
ing of being discussed in a larger 
volume, with an accurate appendix of 
all the documents that can be found. 
Among these, Eugene Aram’s reported 
Confession should not be omitted, 
though Mr. Scatcherd considers it a 
vile forgery. We dare say he is right, 
but still he should have allowed the 
reader to judge for himself, more par- 
ticularly as he occasionally refers to it 
as a document. 

Aram, though neither a great nor a 
good man, nor one that might have 
left any fame behind him, if he had 
not acquired his unfortunate notoriety, 
yet furnishes a subject as worthy of 
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the biographer as any that can be 
found. He is the man of great natu- 
ral capability, of very considerable 
acquired learning (the more remark- 
able from being entirely self-taught), 
of contemplative and reserved tem- 
perament, but of proud and self- 
sufficient heart. His great error was 
that he deemed his own deceitful 
heart as competent to teach him mo- 
rality and religion, as the abilities 
with which he was endowed were to 
amass human knowledge. The awful 
presumption of the dying declaration 
which he put upon paper previously 
to attempting suicide, is the epitome of 
this grand error of his life. After 
arguing against the presumed guilt of 
suicide, he adds : 

“*T solicitously recommend myself to 
the Eternal and Almighty Being, the God 
of Nature, if I have done amiss—but 
perhaps I have not; and I hope this thing 
will never be imputed to me. Though I 
am now stained by malevolence, and suf- 
fer by prejudice, I hope to rise fair and 
unblemished. My life was not polluted, 
my morals irreproachable, and my opi- 
nions orthodox.’’ 


In the place of a conviction of sin, 
and penitent aspirations for the me- 
diation of the great Intercessor, he- 
here runs into the height of self- 
righteousness. Of the boasted ortho- 
doxy of that man’s opinions, morals, 
or life, of which he constitutes himself 
the sole judge and standard, no favour- 
able opinion can be predicated; nor 
can we be surprised that a vessel thus 
void either of rudder or ballast should 
deviate into many a dangerous current; 
that such a man should desert his wife 
and family, join in swindling and rob- 
bery, and even commit murder; and 
yet after all be justified in his own de- 
ceitful heart! The scholar was forti- 
fied by the rules of the grammarians, 
but the man was untaught of the gos- 
pel and its perfect law. And here we 
think it right to add, that the bio- 
grapher of Eugene Aram should view 
his career on Christian principles. It 
is true that the character of the hero 
of the tale will suffer on that plan: 
but what of that, if the cause of truth 
be served, and the biography is thereby 
rendered more useful? Mr. Scatcherd 
considers that the grand moral to be 
derived from this piteous tale is, ‘‘ Be- 
ware of Low Company,” and that it is 
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‘‘of the mostedifyingkind.”” We do not 
at all.agree with him; Eugene Aram 
was not-an instance of ruin from low 
company. He was himself the son ofa 
gardener, and his bad associates were 
men of moderately good means in 
Knaresborough,—quite equal to, if not 
above, himself; and, in a worldly sense, 
he was justified in referring to his 
*‘ irreproachable ” and. “‘ unpolluted ” 
habits of life. In marriage, indeed, 
he appears to have made an unwise 
association: his wife, and her re- 
lations as is presumed, were the abet- 
tors of.his frauds; she was then, if 
we may believe him, unfaithful to his 
bed; and finally (after he had deserted 
her) she was certainly the traitress 
who contributed to his condemnation. 
At all events, there are far more ‘‘ edi- 
fying’’ morals than that noticed by 
Mr. Scatcherd to be drawn from the 
life of Eugene Aram. 

We have only further to remark, 
that the certificate for Eugene Aram 
in 1752, mentioned in the Town’s 
book of Knaresborough (Appx. VII.), 
requires explanation ; and to make a 
memorandum that the phrenological 
speculations on his skull (mentioned 
in Appx. VI.) were continued at the 
recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Newcastle. 


Aristotle’s Ethics. Edited by Mr. 
Brewer, of Queen’s College, Oxon. 


BEFORE the publication of Mr. 
Brewer’s Ethics, it always appeared 
to us remarkable, that, while new edi- 
tions of almost every other author in 
common use were continually coming 
forth, recommended by emendations 
and notes to every passage of the 
slightest obscurity, the only classic in 
which the student was at a loss for 
assistance was one of acknowledged 
difficulty, both from the nature of its 
subject and the brevity of its discus- 
sions. It has long been questioned 
whether Aristotle’s Ethics in any form 
are suited for a class-book at the Uni- 
versity, and it has been argued that 
so large a proportion of it is usually 
unappreciated by the students, that 
their time might with more profit be 
bestowed on such authors as are en- 
tirely within their comprehension. If 
this opinion may be expected to drop 
when the basis on which it is founded 
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is taken away, Mr. Brewer has cer- 
tainly done much to vindicate the sys- 
tem of instruction pursued by the 
University of which he is a member. 
Taught by his vocation as tutor where 
the difficulties lie, he has struck di- 
rectly at their root. To say nothing 
of the emendations which he has 
made, (for the corrupt passages were 
not numerous, and presented a mere 
local obstruction ;) he has by his in- 
troductory chapter prepared his pupil 
for the new line of study on which 
he was about to enter, and has thus 
taken away another argument from 
those who are opposed to the use of 
his author. For they complained with 
some justice that the instructors of 
the University, instead of regular lec- 
tures in moral science, dwelt chiefly 
on an author that was better suited 
for the conclusion than the commence- 
ment of that branch of literature. Of 
course it was not in the power of Mr. 
Brewer to give such an insight into 
philosophy as would be of itself a suf- 
ficient initiation for penetrating into 
all the mysteries of moral philosophy. 
He has at all events done his part, 
and as much as was compatible with 
his undertaking. Such obstacles as 
he was unable to remove, he yet has 
done much to diminish. He was pre- 
cluded by the limit of his work from 
opening the mind of the student to 
appreciate at first sight every moral 
phenomenon, to recognise the class of 
which it is a specimen, and at once 
evolve a hidden principle. He was 
forbidden to supply the place not only 
of that reading, but of that reflection 
which can alone quicken the observa- 
tion and fix in the mind certain strong 
points, around which new ideas may 
rally and find a place. This he could 
not do, or he would in our opinion 
have imparted a key to all the trea- 
sures of our author. He has, how- 
ever, adopted the best means that of- 
fered, and pointed out first of all the 
general course of reasoning, and the 
one great argument of the whole ; and 
secondly, he has added, by means of 
notes and marginal comments, such 
particular accounts of each chapter, 
as continually inform the student at 
what stage he has arrived, and enable 
him as it were to trace the connexion 


of each separate link with the whole 
chain, 
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Another material assistance afforded 
by Mr. Brewer, consists in ample ex- 
planations of the views of Aristotle, as 
well as a sufficient insight into the 
theories to which he is from time to 
time alluding, and from which he dis- 
sents, to guide the student to a right 
interpretation. We have a distinct 
dissertation on Plato as a preface to 
the 6th chapter of the Ist book, while 
the notes of the 10th book contain a 
copious account of the theory of Eu- 
doxus. In pointing out the peculiar 
tenets of his author, the very judi- 
cious course he has pursued is ex- 

ressed in the lines he has chosen for 

is motto “‘ Non nisi ex Aristotele ipso 
discas demum Aristotelem intelligere.”’ 
‘Thus he evinces considerable reading 
of every part of the Aristotle’s works, 
and by a comparison of passages 
makes him his own interpreter. Ac- 
cordingly, his notes are never tedious, 
and instead of burthening the memory 
with facts collected from the most 
distant quarters, he gradually leads 
the student to collect his author’s 
meaning for himself, and thus feeds 
the mind in the way most conducive 
to a sound and healthy digestion. 


The public and private Life of the An- 
cient Greeks. By Heinrich Hase, 
Ph. D. (Translated from the Ger- 
man.) 

THE object of the translator of 
Professor Hase’s book seems to be, 
that he might communicate extensive 
and accurate information concerning 
Grecian Antiquities in a pleasing and 
interesting form. Potter and Robin- 
son have hitherto been almost the only 
works on this subject that have been 

ut into the hands of beginners. 
aluable as these are, they of course 
must give place to any thing that has 
the additional attraction of such de- 
tails as were unknown till the more 
recent labours of Miiller, Niebiihr, 

Bockh, and others. Of course, the 

present publication was written under 

considerable advantages; so many 
men of learning and industry having 
co-operated with its author in illus- 
trating his several topics of laws, 
religion, political divisions, and others. 

In default of such a work, the most 

important discoveries must remain 

unknown to all that class of readers 
who have neither time nor ability to 
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pursue long and intricate discussions, 
to extract a few pages of conclusions 
from volumes of premises. By this 
book, Wachsmuth’s opinion of the 
Pelasgi, and that of Miiller concerning 
the Dorians, are made more easily in- 
telligible to the youthful student than 
if they were read in the original es- 
says. Those who are unable to con- 
sult Professor Heeren’s work on the 
Social and Political State of the 
Greeks, may here find many of his 
observations in almost every chapter. 
In other respects the work is not, we 
think, so well suited to superficial 
readers as the translator appears to 
expect. The chief fault is, that the 
author encumbered himself with more 
topics than could be sufficiently illus- 
trated in so small a volume. We 
grant that there is much to recom- 
mend it to men of learning; because 
those who are already conversant with 
all the facts that are adduced, and all 
the quotations made, require but little 
assistance in availing themselves of 
the full light that they are calculated 
to throw on any point of discussion. 
To them, mere enumeration and ju- 
dicious arrangement is a sufficient 
commentary, and, consequently, while 
there is no paucity of facts, they will 
not complain of brevity. 

As to the compilation ‘ being so 
put together as to furnish something 
more interesting than a mere book of 
reference,” we are of opinion that 
whoever regards it in that light will 
be disappointed. We are aware 
that there is a difficulty in giving re- 
lief and variety to any book of its 
kind ; but still we think it practicable 
to a far greater extent than has been 
accomplished in the present instance. 
Many of the chapters are filled with 
little else than the Greek names of 
arts, customs, offices, and the like; 
with a brief explanation, more in the 
style of alexicographer than an essay- 
ist. Our author having made use of 
the valuable work of Béckh, would 
have done well if he had written with 
more perspicuity on the subject of 
finance. Indeed, neither in this nor 
in other instances does the selection 
appear good. Even the few pages 
that are devoted to the Drama and 
Administration of Justice would have 
been sufficient ‘to convey a clear and 
definite notion of each, if more were 
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recorded of essentials, and less of ac- 
cidents and matters of minor impor- 
tance. 

In style and form, Hase’s book cer- 
tainly is dull enough : it could hardly 
be interesting without much greater 
perspicuity, which would require 
either more space or fewer topics. 
All the explanations are abstract ; 
there occur no allusions to modern 
customs or institutions. To the un- 
learned, it will convey some instruc- 
tion, but little amusement. The late 
discoveries above alluded to are pub- 
lished in an intelligible form as plain 
facts, separated from the multiplicity 
of observations on which they are 
founded. So far it has an advantage. 
In other respects, we do not promise 
much for benefit to youthful students. 
We are disposed to think that a more 
beneficial effect might have been pro- 
duced with less labour, at least so far 
as regards common readers. 

We must, however, confess, that we 
know of no other book on the same 
subject which we can recommend in 
preference ; though, with such ample 
materials as the German scholars have 
lately collected, we think it might be 
easily superseded by one that sacri- 
ficed minute detail to familiar illus- 
tration and perspicuous arrangement. 





Sanctuary Registers of the Cathedral 
Church of Durham and of the Church 
of St. John Beverley. (A publication 
of the Surtees Society.) 8vo. 


WE regard societies formed for the 
purpose of preserving documents, re- 
cords, plays, poems, or any obsolete 
but once popular compositions, as of 

uliar utility to the illustration of 

istory and philology; such matters 
are ‘‘ caviare to the million,” and the 
commercial sources of literature would 
never, by consigning them to the press 
under careful editorship, risk the 
chance of indemnifying themselves at 
length by a slow and lingering sale ; 
they can therefore be only taken up 
by the zeal and generosity of indivi- 
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duals, or under the protection of their 
united finances. 

The editor of this volume has given us 
faithful copies of the Sanctuary Regis- 
ters of Durham and Beverley; they 
will save many a weary hour to the 
historical inquirer in deciphering the 
ancient court hands in which the ori- 
ginals are written; we speak more 
particularly from personal acquaint- 
ance with the Beverley Register pre- 
served in the Harleian Library. These 
documents are introduced to the world, 
through the medium of an appropri- 
ate preface, by the Rev. Temple Che- 
vallier, in which the ancient privileges 
of sanctuary are defined. The first 
writer who treated the subject at any 
length was, we believe, the Rev. Sa- 
muel Pegge, in a paper inserted in the 
eighth volume of the Archzologia of the 
Society of Antiquaries ; but that learn- 
ed gentleman entirely omitted to dis- 
tinguish between the forty days’ im- 
munity granted to felons who fled to 
any church, and within that time ab- 
jured the realm before the coroner, 
and taking the cross in their hands 
went to the nearest sea-port for the 
purpose of embarkation; and that per- 
manent sanctuary afforded to offenders 
and debtors by places privileged by 
royal grant and papal bulls of confir- 
mation. To these, individuals flying, 
declaring their crime, and conforming 
to the regulations of the place, were 
admitted as permanently resident. 
These distinctions were treated at 
some length by Mr. Kempe, in his 
Historical Notices of the Collegiate 
Church and Sanctuary of St. Martin- 
le-Grand, London, to whose work, with 
a courtesy not always found in modern 
literature, the editor handsomely ac- 
knowledges his obligations.* 


‘‘ In different churches,’’ says Mr. 
Chevallier, ‘‘ the privilege of sanctuary 
appears to have been more or less exten- 
sive. At Durham, the sanctuary extended 
to the church and church-yard, and its 
circuit. Security was afforded to all who 
came within a certain distance of the 
sanctuary itself; and penalties were im- 
posed upon such as should violate the 





* The greater part of Mr. Kempe’s ‘‘ Account of the Coronation of Richard the 
Second,”’ illustrating the ceremonies and services which attach to the consecration 
of the monarchs of Great Britian, has been transcribed verbatim et literatim from 
our Vol. CI. part 2, in a recent popular compilation, without the slightest referential 


acknowledgment. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. X. 
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privilege of sanctuary, increasing in pro- 
portion to the degree of holiness ascribed 
to the successive distances. It appears 
from the account of the liberties of St. 
John of Beverley, p. 99, Tit. iv. v. vi., 
that the privilege there extended from that 
church for a mile (/euca) every way ; that 
the outward and second boundaries were 
designated by crosses of rich carving (no- 
biliter insculptas): that the third boun- 
dary commenced at the entrance of the 
church, and the sixth included the high 
altar, and the fridstol, a stone chair near 
the altar, which conferred the greatest 
security. The word fridstol (frith, peace, 
stol, seat,) implies the seat of peace: and 
according to Spelman,* that at Beverley 
had this inscription :—‘ HAEC SEDES LA- 
PIDEA FREEDSTOLL DICITVR I. E. PACIS 
CATHEDRA, AD QUAM REVS FVGIENDO 
PERVENIENS OMNIMODAM HABET SECV- 
RITATEM.’ 

‘¢ The violation of the security of sanc- 
tuary between the outer and second 
boundary at Beverley was punished by a 
fine of one ‘ hundredth,’ or eight pounds. 
The second space was secured by a penalty 
of double that sum. In like manner, a 
fine of six, twelve, and eighteen ‘ hun- 
dredths,’ was incurred by any one who 
violated the sanctity of the space between 
the successive boundaries up to the sixth. 
But if a person should take a malefactor 
from within the sixth inclosure, he would 
be what was styled dotelos (bootless) ; his 
offence would be such as no payment 
could redeem. 

‘* In Hutchinson’s History of Cumber- 
land, vol. i. p. 192, there is a woodcut of 
a stone at Nunnery, in the parish of Ain- 
stable, on which is sculptured a rude cross, 
with the word ‘ sanctuarium’ round it, 
partly in Saxon characters. This seems 
to have been a boundary stone similar to 
those set up at Beverley. And in the 
samework there is a quotation from Stave- 
ley’s History of Churches, from which it 
appears that four crosses were in like 
manner set up in the four ways leading 
to the Monastery of Hagulstad, that is, 
Hexham, in Northumberland ; that a gra- 
dation of penalties was incurred, as at 
Beverley, by any one who should appre- 
hend a fugitive, in proportion to his prox- 
imity to the church: and that there, also, 
to take any one out of the stone chair, 
called Fridstol, near the altar, or from 
among the holy relics, was an offence not 
redeemable by any sum. This stone 
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chair is still carefully preserved in the 
church of Hexham. The ornaments upon 
it assign it to the Norman period.” 


There was some difference in the 
treatment of persons flying to sanc- 
tuary at Durham and at Beverley, 
Such privileged places had probably 
their peculiar customs. : 

** At Durham, persons who took 
refuge fled to the north door and 
knocked for admission.”” Ofthe iden- 
tical knocker, a grotesque and mon- 
strous head, still remaining on that 
door, we have a representation in the 
wood-cut, p. xxiv. 


‘¢ There were two chambers over the 
north door, in which men slept, for the 
purpose of admitting such fugitives at any 
hour of the night. As soon as any one 
was so admitted, the Galilee bell was im- 
mediately tolled, to give notice that some 
one had taken sanctuary. The offender 
was required to declare, before certain 
credible witnesses, the nature of his of- 
fence, and to toll a bell in token of his 
demanding the privilege of sanctuary. 
The notice of this custom occurs con- 
stantly in the registers of the sanctuary 
at Durham, until the year 1503, in such 
terms as to show that it was regularly 
observed. But it does not appear to be 
noticed after that time. Every one who 
had the privilege of sanctuary was pro- 
vided with a gown of black cloth, with a 
yellow cross, called St. Cuthbert’s Cross, 
upon the left shoulder. A grate was ex- 
pressly provided near the south door of 
the Galilee, for such offenders to sleep 
upon: and they had a sufficient quantity 
of provisions and bedding, at the expense 
of the house, for thirty-seven days.” 


At Beverley, greater indulgence was 
shewn to the miserable fugitives. 


‘¢ During thirty days they had their 
food provided in the refectory, and, if 
they were persons of any distinction, had 
a lodging in the dormitory, or in a house 
within the precincts. At the end of the 
time, their privilege protected them to the 
borders of the county: and they could 
claim the same security a second time 
under the like circumstances. But if any 
one’s life was saved a third time by the 
privilege of sanctuary, he became perma- 
nently a servant to the church.’’ 





* Glossarium in voce Fridstoll, Fridstow, et Frithstow. Spelman says, the word 
Frithstol occurs in the sense of ‘ a refuge,’ in a version of Psalm 17; and Srithstow 
(place of peace), for ‘an asylum,’ in the preface to the laws of Alfred ; and that it 
signifies also a palace. 
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In his general observations on the 
origin of Sanctuary, the Editor re- 
marks, that certain privileges of protec- 
tion for offenders have been recognised 
from the earliest ages, and cites the 
three cities of refuge appointed by 
Moses for him who should kill his 
neighbour accidentally.* He also 
glances at the custom adopted by the 
ancient heathen nations, that their 
temples and sacred inclosures should 
become asyla to criminal offenders. 
To which may be added some remarka- 
ble instances ; those who put the fol- 
Jowers of Cylon, who had plundered 
the temple of Minerva, to death, and 
had sought the immunity afforded by 
clinging to the altars, were themselves 
accounted impious for having violated 
the privilege. In Etolia, Laodamia, 
flying for sanctuary to Diana’s altar, 
was killed in a popular tumult; the 
whole nation suffered the most dreadful 
plagues in consequence. Milo, who 
killed Laodamia, fellinto distraction and 
died. Tacituscomplains thatthe Grecian 
temples were receptacles for debtors 
and criminals, and that there was no 
authority sufficient to force them from 
their strong-hold and consign them to 
justice.t The only method which 
seems to have been resorted to for 
that purpose was the unroofing of the 
temples in which the fugitives were, 
or setting them on fire. 

To proceed to the matter of the Sanc- 
tuary Registers, now accessible to 
every curious inquirer. The entries 
in the Durham Register extend from 
June 18, 1464, to Sept. 10, 1524— 
rather more than 80 years. During 
that time the saving precinct had 
sheltered — criminals and fugitives, 
243; of whom murderers and perpe- 
trators of homicide 195, debtors 16, 
horse-stealers 4, stealers of cattle 9, 
ptison-breakers 4, housebreakers 4, 
rape 1, theft 7, backward in his ac- 
counts 1, harbourer of a thief 1, fai - 
ing to prosecute 1. 

The notes of Sanctuary men pre- 
served in the Beverley Register are 
too irregularly made to speak of them 
as of a continuous series; some are 
made inverso ordine. Thus we have 
entries of the time of Henry VII. fol- 
lowed by others in that of Edward lV. 
The Beverley Register presents an 
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aggregate of 476 Sanctuary entries— 
crimes indefinite 35, murder and homi- 
cide 173, felony 51, horse-stealing 1, 
treason 1, receipt of stolen goods 1, 
coining 6, debtors 208. 

The weapons with which the mur- 
ders and homicides were perpetrated 
are noted in the Durham Register. 
Among these we have arrows, base- 
lards, bastard-swords, bills, Carlisle 
axes, club staves, crabtree staves, dag- 
gers, dickers, forest-bills, halbarkes 
or hawbarkes (halberts), hangers, Ken- 
dal clubs, lances, lance staves, lang 
staves, Scotch axes, swords, spades, 
Welsh-bills, whynyards, wood axes, 
wood knives, &c. 

We render into English one or two 
of the more remarkable entries of the 
Durham register. 

‘« Be it remembered, that on the fourth 
day of the month of June, in the year of 
our Lord 1477, Christopher Holme, being 
placed in his proper person before the 
Lord Thomas Caley, sub-prior of the 
Cathedral Church of Durham, a notary, 
and subscribing witnesses, publickly con- 
fessed that he the said Christopher, to- 
gether with Henry Stubbs and Humphry 
Usher, on the 24th day of the month of 
April last past, at the town of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, waylaid (obvium habuit) one 
William Marlee, on whom the said Chris- 
topher then and there made assault, and 
the said William, with a certain weapon 
called a Welsh bill, heavily struck and 
wounded; of which and of other wounds 
(then and there inflicted) the said Wil- 
liam is reported afterwards to have died. 
Whereupon the said Christopher sought 
immunity of the church aforesaid, ac- 
cording to the privileges and liberties of 
the same, which with all contrition and 
humility of heart he instantly, and for the 
honour of God and St. Cuthbert, sought 
and obtained. There being present Robert 
Bartram, by public authority apostolic 
notary, Robert Holborn of Gatesheved, 
and John Lawson of Hilton, witnesses, 
especially called and required.”’ P. 2. 

The following is a singular and soli- 
tary example on the record of an in- 
dividual fiying to the sanctuary, and 
not embracing the privilege of its per- 
manent protection, but abjuring the 
realm before the coroner. 

‘¢ Be it remembered, that on the third 
day of May, A.D. 1497, one Colson 
of Walsyngham, in the county of Dur- 
ham, being detected of theft, and by 








* Duet. chap. iv, 41, 43. sie a ‘ 
t See Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, and authorities cited by him, 
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reason of the same taken, committed to, 
and detained in prison, from which never- 
theless escaping, he fled to the Cathedral 
Church of Durham for the sake of em- 
bracing immunity thereof; and whilst he 
was there standing near the shrine of St. 
Cuthbert, he requested that a coroner 
might be assigned to him. To whom 
John Racket, coroner of the ward of 
Chester-le-Street, repaired, to whom the 
said Colson confessed the felony, there 
taking his corporal oath to abjure the 
realm of England, and thence with all 
celerity to depart and never thither to re- 
turn ; and forasmuch as he took the said 
oath at the shrine of St. Cuthbert, before 
George Cornforth, sacristan of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Durham, Ralph Bowes, 
knight, and sheriff of Durham, John 
Rackett, Robert Thrylket, Hugh Holland, 
and Nicholas Dickson, and many others 
present, by reason of which renunciation 
and oath, all the attire of the said Colson 
became due as of right to the sacristan 
aforesaid, by virtue of his office, on which 
account the said Colson was commanded 
to strip off his clothes to his shirt, that he 
might deliver them up to the sacristan 
aforesaid, which he did, and placed those 
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clothes at the disposal of the sacristan, 
&c. who freely restored to him the same ; 
and afterwards Colson departed from the 
Church, was delivered up to the nearest 
constables by the sheriff aforesaid, and 
then proceeding as a fugitive from consta- 
ble to constable, bearing a cross of white 
wood in his hand, to be conducted to the 
nearest port, there to take shipping and 
never to return.’’ 

We leave the rest of this curious and 
valuable little volume to those who 
delight in the study of ancient man- 
ners and statistics. The genealogist 
and topographer will be glad to ob- 
serve a copious index of those persons 
or places which have been incidentally 
mentioned in the Registers. The Sur- 
tees Society are fully ones into 
operation the objects for which they 
became associated ;* and we heartily 
trust they will themselves become 
** the permanent Sanctuary ” for many 
similar pieces of historical literature. 





* See the Society’s Report in p. 527. 





Keith's Demonstration of the Truth of 
Christianity.—The chapter in this work 
on ‘‘the Existing Proofs of the Inspira- 
tion of the Jewish Prophets,’’ containing 
a corroboration of the predictions uttered 
by the Prophets, from the accounts of 
modern travellers, is highly interesting, 
and is exceedingly well arranged by the 
author. But with regard to the plate of 
the Jewish brickmakers, as the author 
has called them, the fact is denied in Mr. 
Wilkinson’s late volume on the ancient 
Egyptians (ii. p. 97), who says justly, that 
‘*it cannot be reasonably expected to 
meet with the Hebrews in sculpture, since 
the remains in that part of Egypt where 
they lived have not been discovered.” 
The Egyptians and their captives were 
employed at this occupation; and inde. 
pendent of the Hebrew captives, there 
were other prisoners and captives of other 
Asiatic nations. As for the features of 
foreigners resembling the Jews, it may 
be observed, that the Egyptians adopted 
the same character of feature for all the 
inhabitants of Syria; and the brick- 
makers, far from having the very Jewish 
expression found in many of these figures, 
have not even the beard, so marked in 
the people of Syria and the prisoners of 
Sheshonk; and from the habits of the 
captives throughout the tombs where 
they are found, it is evident they belong 
to a nation living far to the north of 
Judea. How Dr. Keith’s figures have 








acquired their beards we cannot say; as 
such hairy ornaments do not belong to 
them in Mr, Wilkinson’s plate from which 
his is borrowed; and farther, as we have 


seen, Mr. Wilkinson denies the fact of - 


their being so represented. The other 
divisions of the work, on the Authenti- 
city of the Scriptures, &c. are executed 
with learning, and the application of the 
soundest and best arguments. 





History of the Reformed Religion in 


—We like the manner in which this work 
is executed. The author appears dili- 
gently to have consulted the original au- 
thorities; he has reduced their longer 
narratives intoa small and convenientcom- 
pass; and has at the same time adduced 
his own reasonings and conclusions. The 
style is perspicuous and simple; and the 
events recorded are of themselves of high 
interest, and affording much useful moni- 
tion and instruction. -The account of 
the Huguenots, and the reigns of Henry 
the Third and Henry the Fourth, attract 
as well by the variety and singularity of 
their incidents, as by their importance. 





Political Tracts, by the Duke of New- 
castle. 8vo.—We believe the Duke of 
Newcastle to be a most honourable, high 
minded, and intelligent nobleman, sin- 
cerely attached to his country, and most 
anxious to avert the social and civil dan- 
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gers that threaten her; and it is for the 
strong feeling and the uncompromising 
manner in which he has expressed it, that 
he has become, to use the common 
phrase, ‘‘ unpopular.” We believe he 
has done, and is ever ready to do, more 
for the people than all their favourite 
patriots (including Mr. Hume and his 
Greek Loan) put together. This volume 
is composed of several letters and pamph- 
lets collected, in which the noble writer’s 
sentiments on the great questions affect- 
ing Church and State are given in the 
language of a sincere and sensible man, 
who is well acquainted with the institu- 
tions of his country, who feels their ex- 
cellence, and would preserve them from 
the hands of the presumptuous and the 
rapacious ; from the selfish and factious 
demagogue, and from the violent and mis- 
led populace ; from all who mean license 
when they call for liberty; and who in- 
tend spoliation when they speak of referm. 
On many particular points (as that of the 
Currency) we differ from the writer ; but 
in all we commend his spirit, his feeling, 
and the true nobility of his mind. 





On the Revival of Literature. 8vo.— 
This little sketch is correct, and not in- 
elegant, but perhaps rather too slight for 
publication ; and it does not show much 
research among original writers. We 
think our present authors like to take 
too wide a field for their labours, and thus, 
from the very extent of the ground before 
them, their literary curiosity becomes too 
soon exhausted. If the author of this 
pamphlet had taken up the history of any 
one of the minor sons of genius—the 
lumina minora—as Politian, Aretino his 
friend, and made patient researches into 
their works and those of their contempo- 
raries, and not overlooked what manuscript 
authorities could give; no doubt, that in- 
formation would be acquired which might 
aiuuply repay the labour, and perhaps 
throw new light on circumstances con- 
nected with Italian literature. Abridg- 
ments are good; but works of original 
research are far better. 





A Series of Practical Discourses, by 
the Rev. James Maclean. — The author 
introduces this volume by the following 
very moderate and ingenious preface: 
‘* The following Discourses are submitted 
to the public precisely in the state in 
which they were delivered from the pul- 
pit. They pretend to no peculiar excel- 


lence of matter or of style, but the author 
has been induced to send them to the 
press, humbly trusting that as they were 
composed with much care, and with an 
anxious view to the religious improve- 


ment of those committed to his spiritual 
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charge, they may in their present state 
prove more extensively useful.” We 
have the pleasure of adding our testimony 
to the value of the volume before us. The 
style is plain and correct, the language 
forcible, and the expositions of scriptural 
doctrine, and the enforcement of religious 
truth, are delivered with such arguments 
as cannot but be listened to with respect 
and benefit. 





Scriptural Studies; The Creation ; 
Christian Scheme, Inner Sense. By the 
Rev. W. H. Tucker, A.M. 8v0.—We have 
read carefully the first branch or subject of 
these discourses, on the Creation, and con- 
sider it to be written with a very full ac- 
quaintance with the subject, and with fair- 
ness and correctness of reasoning; and 
particularly the part that relates to the 
discoveries in Geology recently made, and 
confronted, as it were, with the divine 
authority of Scripture. The latter di- 
vision, called the ‘‘ Inner Sense,’’ will 
amply repay the perusal by the ingenuity, 
and, we believe, in most cases, by the 
truth of the parallels drawn, and the con- 
cealed signification discovered. 





The New Houses of Parliament: being 
a description of the manner of conducting 
business in the Commons House, particu. 
larly in reference to the Motion that a Se- 
lect Committee be appointed to take inta 
consideration the most eligible Site for the 
two Houses of Parliament.—A pamphlet 
has reached us bearing the above title, 
which contains little more than a repe- 
tition of the arguments which have so o 
appeared before the public on the pro- 
priety of changing the site of the Parlia- 
mentary buildings. We have always ad- 
vocated the retention of the ancient site, 
and we did this on the ground of conve- 
nience, equally with other considerations, 
We do not think a more advantageous 
site could be obtained, although we are 
free to admit that it is not calculated to 
display to the utmost advantage an exten- 
sive public building: on this account the 
Gothic style is decidedly preferable; it 
requires no vista to shew it off; no ele- 
vated site to give it value. 

The imputation of unfairness, and of 
undue preference to Mr. Barry, ought not 
to be repeated ; we believe that even the 
majority of architects deem the choice of 
this gentleman’s design to have been in 
accordance with good taste. That subse- 
quent alterations have been made in the 
design, form no ground for impeaching the 
original choice; for, it would be absurd to 
say, that because the design was submitted 
to competition, any improvements on it are 
injurious to the other competitors. 
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Application to Life Contingencies and 
Insurance Offices. By A. pe MorGan, 
(Lardner’s Cyclop. CVII.) 6s. 

The Elements of Physics. By Tuomas 
Wesster, M.A. 8vo. 

An Essay towards a Science of Consci- 
ousness. By J. L. Murpnuy. 12mo. 4s, 

The Student’s Manual of Natural Phi- 
losophy. ByC.Tomuinson. Post 8vo, 
10s. Gd. 

Practical Observations on Mineral Veins, 
By J. Lerruart. 8vo. 5s, 


Surgery and Medicine. 


Lizars’s Practical Surgery. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

A Treatise on the Ear. By G. Pit- 
CHER. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Anatomical Tables. ByT, NUNNALEY, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Unity of Disease. 


By SAMUEL 
Dickson, M.D. 8vo. 9s. 


Examination of Phrenology. By F. 
Sewatt, M.D. 3s. 
The Principles of Surgery. By J. 


Burns, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
Surgical Observations on Tumours. 
By J. C. WARREN. 8vo. 16s. 
Surgical Anatomy of the Perinzum. 
By T. Morton. 6s., coloured 7s. 6d. 
Outlines of General Pathology. By G. 
FreckLeTon, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 
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Annuals for 1839. 


Forget Me Not. By Frep. SHosert. 
12s. 

Friendship’s Offering, and Winter’s 
Wreath. 18mo. 


The Oriental Annual. 
Bacon, Esq. F. S.A. 
paper, 27. 12s. 6d. 

The Keepsake. By F. M. ReyNnoxps. 
8vo. 21s. proofs, 22, 12s. 6d. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty. By the Coun- 
tess of BLESSINGTON. 8vo. 21s. 

Heath’s Beauty Costume. 4to. 21s. 
coloured, 42s. 

Jennings’s Landscape Annual; or,Tour- 
ist in Portugal. ByW. H. Harrison. 8vo. 

Annual of British Landscape Scenery ; 
or, Autumn Ramble on the Wye. By 
Louisa ANNE TWAMLEY. 8vo. 12s. 

The Oriental Keepsake. (CArNr’s Sy- 
ria and the Holy Land, vol. III.) 4to. 
28s. 

Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap - book. 
With Poetical Illustrations by L. E. L. 
Ato. 21s. 

Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap-book. By 
AGNEs STRICKLAND and BERNARD Bar- 
TON. 8vo. 88. 

Book of Royalty; or, Characteristics 
of British Palaces. By Mrs. S.C. Haut, 
Ato. 21. 128. 6d. 

Finden’s Tableaux of the Affections of 
Women; painted by W. Perring. By 
Mary Russett Mitrorp. 4to. 2/. 2s, 
proofs, 37. 3s. 

The Diadem: a book for the Boudoir. 
ByMiss Louisa H.SHeripan. 1/.118.6d. 

The Amaranth. By T. K. Hervey. 
4to. 11. 11s. 6d. proofs, 27. 12s. Gd. 

Preparing for publication. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Monastery of Syon, co. Middlesex, and 
of the Parish of Isleworth ; including an 
account of the English Nunneryat Lisbon. 
By GrorGEe JAMES AUNGIER. 8vo. 

Elements of Analogical Philosophy ; 
or, a Primary View of the Principles, Re- 
lations, and Purposes of Nature, Sciences, 
and Art. By GrorGe Fietp, Author of 
an ‘* Essay on the Analogy and Harmony 
of Colours,’’ and other works. 

Cranmer ; or, the Past, the Present, and 
the Future. In three small 8vo. vols. 
This work will incorporate a review of Po- 
litics, Morals, Church Discipline, the 
Domestic Character, Literature, and the 
Fine Arts of this Country for the last 
half century. Characters without number 
will be crowding the scene—Love, Friend- 
ship, and Religious Hope will be inter- 
mixed with each other. There will be 
also sunshine for the good, and storm and 
tempest for the wicked. Hypocrisy shall 
be unmasked, and slander driven out of 
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doors with many stripes. To comfort the 
dejected—to sustain the sinking—and to 
brighten up the latter days of the diligent 
and deserving—are alike objects worthy 
the Pen of the Moralist and Divine. The 
reputed author of this work is one of her 
Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. 

The Antediluvians ; or, the World De- 
stroyed. A Narrative Poem in Ten Book. 
By James M‘Henry, esq. M.D. author of 
‘* the Pleasures of Friendship, and other 
Poems ;” ‘* O'Halloran, or the Insurgent 
Chief, an Irish Historical Tale of 1798,” &c. 





THE SURTEES SOCIETY. 

The fourth anniversary of the Surtees 
Society was held at the Waterloo Hotel, 
Durham, on Thursday, the 27th of Sept. 
last. In the absence of the Lord Bishop 
of Durham, the President (who was en- 
gaged in his episcopal duties), John Ward, 
esq. took the chair, when the following 
new members were elected :—Frederic R. 
Surtees, esq. Devonshire-place, London ; 
Mr. James, bookseller, Durham; John 
Trotter, esq. M.D. Durham ; Wm. Green, 
esq. Durham; James Stuart Menteath, 
of Closeburn, in Dumfries-shire, esq. ; 
Henry Donkin, esq. Durham; Edmund 
Sharpe, esq. M.A. Lancaster; Rev. C. 
Robinson, M.A. Vicar of Kirknewton ; 
Rey. C. Newsam, President of Ushaw Col- 
lege; Rev. T. W. Peile, M.A. Senior 
Tutor in the University of Durham ; Rev. 
H. Jenkyns, M.A. Professor of Greek 
in the University of Durham; the Earl 
of Shrewsbury ; the Rev. Dr. Rock, Alton 
Towers ; Henry Gally Knight, esq. M.P. 
Firbeck ; —— Clarke, esq.; the Ven. 
Archdeacon Thorp, Warden of the Uni- 
versity of Durham; and the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of London. 

The council referred to the late report 
for an account of the delay which the 
lamented death of Mr. Gordon had caused 
in the issue of the publications of the 
society for the last year (1836-7), and 
stated what might naturally have been 
anticipated, that the books for the year 
ending on the above day were in conse- 
quence not ready for delivery ; that they 
were, however, rapidly advancing in the 
press ; and that, as the materials were all 
compiled, it was confidently expected that 
they would soon be ready for publication. 

The books of the Society for the year 
ending in September 1838, will consist of, 

1. The Catalogi Veteres Librorum Ec- 
clesie Cathedralis Dunelmensis, printed 
by permission of the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham. The volume will consist of a 
copious Catalogue of the Books of the 
Monks of Durham, compiled about the 
year 1150; a Catalogue of the Books in 
their Chancery in 1391; a Catalogue of the 
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Books in their Innér Library in the same 
year; a Catalogue of the Books in their 
Cloister and Refectory in 1395; a Cata- 
logue of the Books in their Chancery in 
1416; and another of the Books sent to 
their College in Oxford in 1422. These 
catalogues will be succeeded by an account 
of the books which the convent acquired 
from their bishops from time to time, from 
the Conquest downwards, either in their 
lifetime as presents, or after their death 
as mortuaries, and by numerous docu- 
ments to be now for the first time made 
public, in the shape of early letters, bonds, 
&c. &c: all of them relative to manu- 
scripts, chiefly those of the monks of 
Durham, their value and rarity. To these 
catalogues will be appended a list of the 
books belonging to the Monks of Hulne, 
near Alnwick, and other notifications of 
early libraries. Copious Indexes will fol- 
low; and the whole will be preceded by a 
general Preface, treating at large upon the 
contents of the volume to which it refers, 
and taking care to point out with preci- 
cision, and somewhat of description, the 
books mentioned in the Catalogue of the 
Monks of Durham, which still remain in 
the library of the Dean and Chapter, their 
successors. The Monastery of Durham, 
as must be well known, ranked among the 
most antient and the most richly endowed 
of the Benedictine houses in England ; 
and, from its earliest foundation at Lin- 
disfarne, cherished within its cloister a 
long succession of learned men. It could 
boast of its poets, its historians, and its 
divines. To pass by the Saxon period, 
Symeon and Turgot, Laurence and Regi- 
nald, Bolton, Wessington, Coldingham, 
Graystanes and Chambre, are names of 
which any such establishment might in its 
day have been justly proud ; and it seems 
worthy of this Society to publish a Cata- 
logue of the very books from which such 
men derived their varied information. 
But besides this, it may be interesting to 
the members of this Society, and to the 
literary world at large, to learn that a 
copy of the New Testament is in existence 
among the treasures at Durham, which 
might {have been handled by Cuthbert; 
and that there also remains Bede’s own 
copy; in his own hand-writing, of the four 
Gospels, a splendid proof of the elegance 
of his pen, and of his accuracy as a tran- 
scriber. It is, however, presumed that 
other purposes than those of curiosity 
will be answered by their publication. It 
may be taken for granted that the opulent 
ehurch of Durham possessed the best col- 
lection of books then to be obtained ; and 
therefore the world will see to what such 
a collection then amounted in the various 
departments of literature, and how much 
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has been gained in later days by the in- 
vention of printing. 

2. A second publication will consist of 
the three Durham Historians, Galfrid of 
Coldingham, Robert Graystanes, and 
William Chambre. It may be objected 
that in printing these historians the So- 
ciety is departing from one of its most 
important rules, inasmuch as the three 
are already before the world in Whar- 
ton’s Anglia Sacra. This objection is 
easily removed, Any one who has had 
occasion to refer to Wharton must have 
observed in every page, over and over 
again, in the midst of a sentence of in- 
terest an abrupt &c. at once checking 
him in his inquiry, and leaving him in 
doubt. Upon referring to the preface, 
he will find Wharton honestly acknow- 
ledging that the e¢ ce¢eras are his and not 
the author’s, and that he had purposely 
omitted many things in each historian. 
These declarations led to an inquiry upon 
the subject; and it has been discovered 
that Wharton not only omits passages 
here and there, but occasionally whole 
chapters of great local and even public 
interest. He does not, in short, give 
more than two-thirds of the narrative of 
each historian; and, what is more, the 
text of those portions which he has pub- 
lished is so extremely faulty, as in nu- 
merous instances totally to pervert the 
meaning of the author. One single in- 
stance of his inaccuracy may be given, as 
a specimen of the thousands which dis- 
grace his pages. In the first page of the 
first historian (Coldingham) we have this 
account of Bishop William de St. Bar- 
bara, who died in 1152: ‘* Monachis aut 
provincialibus molestiam nullam retri- 
buit: nec ecclesive possessiones aut or- 
namenta contulit.’’ The real reading is, 
‘*Monachis autem provincialibus moiles- 
tiam nullam contulit, neque ecclesie pos- 
sessiones aut ornamenta adstulit.’’ The 
historian pays a compliment to the Bishop 
for not harassing the monks as his pre- 
decessors had done, by depriving them of 
their possessions, or the ornaments of 
their church. Wharton gives him the 
negative virtue of not being one of their 
benefactors. In the very next page of 
Wharton there are not fewer than thirty 
mistakes. It will therefore be at once 
seen that the Surtees Society does not, in 
this instance, contemplate the edition of 
authors already before the world, but an 
edition of authors whose works have 
never yet been faithfully published. An 
appendix of original and hitherto unpub- 
lished documents will be subjoined, which 
are alluded to by the historians, or which 
illustrate their narrative. 

We are further informed (but not offi- 
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cially) that the next year’s books will pro- 
bably be the Poem of Fantosme, and the 
Northumbrian-Saxon Ritual circa 700. 





ROYAL KENSINGTON LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 


The first division of Lectures for the Sea- 
son 1838-9, is in course of delivery as fol- 
lows :—Sept. 25, Oct. 2. Onthe History 
and Antiquities of the Arabs in Spain, by 
Rev. Professor Vaughan, D.D.—Oct.9, 16. 
On the Geology of England, by T. Web- 
ster, esq.—Oct. 23, 30. On Poetry, its 
Nature and Utility, by Wm. Smith, esq. of 
the Middle Temple.—Nov. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
On Acoustics, by R. Addams, esq.—Dec. 
4. On the Physiology of the Human Voice, 
by R. J. Pollock, esq. M.R.C.S.—Dee.11. 
On Paper Making, by E. Cowper, esq. — 
Dec. 18. On Botany, by J.C. Hall, esq.— 
The Second Division will commence on 
the 4th of February, and will comprise 
Lectures on the following subjects: An- 
cient Persia, illustrated by the Ruins of 
Persepolis ; A Comparative View of the 
State of Society in France and England 
during the Reign of Louis the 14th; 
Electricity; Astronomy; Ancient Bal- 
lads ; Music; Bacon and his Predeces- 
sors. 





WESTMINSTER LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


Aided by warm friends, and adapted to 
the wants of the neighbourhood, this as- 
sociation has risen rapidly into efficiency ; 
a large library is already formed (which 
contains the especial feature of a good 
collection of architectural and mathema- 
tical works selected by the committee) ; 
and the lease of large premises in Great 
Smith-street, Westminster, has been pur- 
chased, their present temporary residence 
in Little Smith-street being found in- 
adequate to their purposes. The sub- 
scription is six shillings quarterly; for 
which sum the members, besides the use 
of the reading-room and library, lectures 
every week, and other advantages, can 
attend evening classes for the study of 
the French language, music, literary com- 
position, modelling, and architectural and 
landscape drawing. The committee pro- 
pose to erect a commodious lecture-room, 
reading-room, &c. &c. on the site of the 
premises purchased, so soon as they can 
raise sufficient money for the purpose ; 
and this there is every reason to believe, 
from the disposition manifested by the 
members, who now amount to nearly 
400, will shortly be accomplished. We 
wish them success. 

On Thursday, the 27th of September, 
Mr. George Godwin, jun, F.S,A. deli- 
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vered a lecture before the members on 
geology. The object of the lecturer was not 
so much to lay before them the outlines of 
the science, although this was not disre- 
garded, as to point out the evidences of 
design which are so beautifully displayed 
in the whole structure of the earth. If 
attention and applause be a criterion, the 
members were pleased with Mr. Godwin’s 
lectures. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The first Matriculation Examination of 
this newly constituted University will 
commence on the first Monday in No- 
vember. The Rev. Connop Thirlwall and 
Dr. Jerrard have been appointed exami- 
ners in classics; Professor Brande, in 
chemistry ; Professor Henslow, in natu- 
ral history; and George B. Jerrard, esq. 
and the Rev. Robert Murphy, in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. The ex- 
aminers are to receive 200/. each from the 
University chest. 








HUDDERSFIELD COLLEGE. 


An institution, founded upon similar 
principles, and to be conducted upon the 
same system as the Hull College, has been 
commenced at Huddersfield. There also, 
as at Hull, a schism between the liberal 
churchmen and dissenters on the one 
hand, and the high church party on the 
other, has given rise to two establish- 
ments—the Huddersfield College and the 
Huddersfield Collegiate Schools. The di- 
rectors of the former having obtained 
subscriptions for a large number of shares 
(we believe 160), and a proportionate 
number of pupils having been already 
nominated, have proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a Principal, when their choice fell 
on William Wright, esq. M.A. late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge (the brother 
of Mr. Wright, third master in the Hull 
College), who graduated as Wrangler in 
1833, and has since for several years been 
engaged as a junior master in the London 
University School. The ‘‘ Rules and Re- 
gulations of the Hull College’’ have been 
adopted as the basis of those drawn up for 
the government of the kindred institution 
in the West Riding. 





BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 

Aug. 14. At a meeting of the Trustees 
of this ancient seat of classical and sound 
learning, when the Earl of Devon and 
Lord Rolle were present, the prizes were 
awarded as follow:—The Scholarship of 
Balliol College, Oxford, to Fred. Temple, 
son of the late Octavius Temple, esq. late 
Governor of Sierra Leone ;—the Scholar- 
ship of Sydney Sussex College, Cam- 
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bridge, to Charles Elton, son of James 
Elton, esq. of Tiverton ;—the Exhibition, 
to G. Turner, son of the Rev. John Tur- 
ner, Rector of Ashbrittle, Somersetshire ; 
Composition Medal, to Robert Lanson, 
of Tiverton ;—and the Speaking Medal, to 
Charles Elton. 





BIRMINGHAM ROYAL SCHOOL OF ME- 
DICINE AND SURGERY. 


Aug. 29. The annual general meeting 
took place of the governors and friends 
of the Birmingham Royal School of Me- 
dicine. The attendance being unusually 
numerous, the company adjourned from 
the Theatre of the Institution to the large 
Committee Room at the Town Hall. Dr. 
Johnstone, the President, was called to 
the chair, having on his right the Hon. 
and Very Rev. the Dean of Lichfield, 
and on his left the Earl of Dartmouth. 
Mr. W. Sands Cox, the Honorary Secre- 
tary and Founder of the Institution, read 
the report, which stated that the number 
of students has progressively increased, 
and a considerable number have, since 
the last meeting, obtained their diplomas 
from the Royal College of Surgeons and 
Society of Apothecaries, without attend- 
ance on lectures delivered elsewhere, and 
without a single instance of rejection. 

The Museum of Anatomy and Surgery 
has been constantly receiving additions 
during the last year from the Lecturers 
on Anatomy and Midwifery. The exten- 
sive Museum of the late Mr. Freer, by 
the liberality of Mr. Thomas Freer, has 
been deposited within its walls. Some 
rare preparations of Pathological Ana- 
tomy from India, have been presented by 
Mr. W. W. Wilkins of the Madras Army ; 
and Mr. Middlemore has also deposited 
his Museum of scarce preparations con- 
nected with Ophthalmic Surgery. The 
Natural History department has received 
numerous and valuable additions from the 
Earl of Carlisle, the Earl of Mountnorris, 
Lord Viscount Valentia, the Dean of Lich- 
field, &c. For the furtherance of the 
study of Natural History and Compara- 
tive Anatomy, (as pursued at King’s Col- 
lege, the London University, and other 
public Schools of Medicine in the metro- 
polis,) it was resolved to purchase the 
rich Museum of Mr. Weaver, the result 
of fifteen years’ labour; and for this ob- 
ject, through the active exertions of the 

cturer on Anatomy, aided by Mr. J. 
E, Piercy, of Worley Hall, and Mr. T. Up- 
fill, the sum of 15007. was raised. Since 
the last meeting the Library, which then 
consisted of nine hundred volumes, has 
been very materially increased; the mu- 
nificent Dr. Warneford has enriched its 
shelves, not only with the best works 
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bearing especially on Medicine and Sur- 
gery, but with a complete series of the 
most valuable authors on Physico-Theo- 
logy and Natural Religion. The utility 
of this department of the School to the 
student has been further increased by a 
regular supply of the best British and 
Foreign weekly, monthly, and quarterly 
periodicals, and by a most complete and 
extensive series of beautifully executed 
plates of Surgical Anatomy. e report 
then proceeds to notice Dr. Wanreford’s 
donation of 1000/, the interest to be ap- 
plied, for ever, to the institution of two 
prizes, either of equal or unequal amount, 
as may seem to the judges most likely to 
advance the great ends in view, which 
are—to combine religious and scientific 
studies and pursuits, to make medical and 
surgical students good Christians, as well 
as able practitioners in medicine and sur- 


ery. 
. Mr. Middlemore was elected Lecturer 
on Ophthalmic Surgery, and the following 
om were awarded.—The Warneford 
rize, on the construction of the Nerves, 
to Mr. T. C. Roden, of Kidderminster. 
The Gold Medals, for good conduct and 
diligence, to Mr. E. Chesshire, and Mr. 
Smith. The Meredith Prize of Five Gui- 
neas, to Mr. Hobbins. Surgery, to Mr. 
Cooper, of Bilston. Practice of Physic, 
to Mr. Grant, and Mr. Randles. Mate- 
ria Medica, to Mr. Smith. Twenty Gui- 
neas, the Jephson Prize, to Mr. Grant. 





TME MSS. OF THE LIBRARY OF BERNE. 


M. Achille Jubinal, whose publications 
of early French Literature we have had 
several occasions of noticing, has lately 
spent some time in examining the Manu- 
scripts of the Library of Berne, and has 
made a report on them to the Minister of 
Public Instruction of France. He has 
obtained copies of various curious and 
inedited documents of the Ancient Lite- 
rature and History of France, which we 
understand will shortly be published. 

A manuscript of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, in this library, contains a dedica- 
tion not, as in the ordinary copies, to 
Robert Earl of Gloucester, but to King 
Stephen, and professes to be a new and 
revised edition, by the author himself :— 
** Opusculo meo, Steph Rex Anglie, 
faveas, ut si te doctore, te monitore, cor- 
rigatur, quod non ex Gaufridi Monemu- 
tensi fonticulo censeatur extortum sed 
sale Minervee tus conditum ; illius dicatur 
editio cujus Henricus illustris Rex An- 
glorum avunculus extitit, quem philoso- 
phie liberalibus artibus erudivit, quam 
innata probitas in militia militibus pro- 
fecit .. . tuque Roberte consul 





Claudicestrie, alta regni nostri columna, 
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operam adhtbeas tuam, ut utriusque mo- 
deratione communicata editio in medium 
producta et pulcrius elucescat,’’ &c.* 

An old French MS. in the same library 
contains the following curious account of 
the military music of the thirteenth cen- 
tury :—*‘ Il a en lalégion ¢rompeurs, cor- 
neurs, et buisineurs. Trompeurs trom. 

mt quand li chivalier doivent aller en la 

ataile, et quand ils s’en doivent retourner 
aussi. Quand li corneurs cornent, cil qui 
portent les enseignes lor obéissent et 
s’émeuvent, mais non pas li chivalier. 
Toutes les fois que li chivaliers doivent 
issir pour faire aucune besogne, li trom- 
peurs trompent ; et quant les baniéres se 
doivent mouvoir, li corneurs cornent. 
Encore y avait ca, en arriére, une autre 
maniére d’instrumenz que l’en apeloit 
clasiques; et je cuit l’en les appelle 
orendroit buisines.’’ 

Among the other manuscripts described 
in this report, one of the most interesting 
is ‘‘ the manuscript No. 389, which is 
entitled Chansons Francaises fort anci- 
ennes.’’ ‘* This collection, extremely im- 
portant to our primitive literature, is of 
the thirteenth century. It contains about 





* M. Jubinal’s transcript ‘of this pas- 
sage seems to be incorrect. Perhaps we 
should read, (1. 2) ut sic te; (1.3) Mone. 
mutensis; (1. 4) exortum ; (I. 8) philoso. 
phia—quem ; (1. 11) altera. 
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four hundred songs, written by more than 
eighty authors who lived before the year 
1300. We remark particularly among them 
—The Lady of Fael, rendered famous by 
the tragical death of her lover, the Chate- 
lain de Coucy; Guesnes de Béthune, one 
of the ancestors of Sully, and one of the 
bravest warriors of the Crusade of Ville- 
hardouin; King Richard Coeur-de-Lion ; 
Audefroy-le-Batard ; Gélibert de Berne- 
ville; Blondel; the Duke of Brabant ; 
the Earl of Anjou; Raoul de Soissons ; 
the King of Navarre; the Vicomte of 
Chartres; the Compte de Coucy; Raoul 
de Ferriéres ; the Duchess of Lorraine, 
&c. &c. The compositions of these noble 
minstrels are all full of naiveté, some of 
them abound in sentiment and grace, and 
a certain portion relate to the politics of 
the period. Thus there are some which 
approve and others which blame bitterly 
the Crusades.” 





We have received two Reports from 
Philadelphia, made by Thomas U. Walter, 
architect ; the one fo the Building Com- 
mittee of the Girard College for Orphans, 
the other on the new Treasury Buildings 
and Patent Office at Washington, made at 
the request of the Committee of the House 
of Representatives on Public Buildings. 
They speak fair for the improving state of 
architecture in the United States, and 
are creditable to the author’s talent. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CORNWALL, 

THE following paper was read at the 
monthly meeting of this flourishing 
Society, April 6th, 1838, by Mr. Ep- 
warp Spry, Surgeon of Truro, entitled, 
Remarks on the various modes of writing 
the word 7ruro, and on the Etymology of 
the same. 

It has been ry g om by some that the 
place mentioned in Domesday as Treurgen, 
was intended to represent what is now 
called Truro, and if so, it would undoubt- 
edly be the most ancient record of the 
existence of our town ; but the descrip- 
tion given of Treurgen affords no sup- 
port to this opinion, and seems rather to 
refer to the condition of a small manor 
than of asmall town. The same place in 
the Exeter Domesday is called Treurghen, 
which renders its application to Truro 
still more improbable,—moreover it is de- 
scribed as a ‘‘mansionem,’’ not “ villam.”’ 
Hals says that the place described in 
Domesday as Treuret or Treured is in- 
tended for Truro ; but the final letter is a 
great objection to that opinion, as it is 
not likely that a ¢ or d would be entirely 
dropped from the name of any place in 
less than 4 century. Mentioning this, 
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however, in passing, merely to show on 
what slender grounds certain authorities 
have confidently asserted the identity of 
the two places, we have in the charter of 
Reginald, the first granted to the town, 
the earliest evidence, of an undoubted 
character, of the existence and name of 
the place which we now inhabit. This 
charter, of which mention is so frequently 
made by every historian of Cornwall, but 
which none of them poe to have seen, 
was for a long series of years supposed to 
have been lost; and during a close investi- 
gation of the réBords of the corporation, 
made a few years since, preparatory to 
some trials in defence of theit revenues, 
this little parchment was rescued from its 
hiding-place, and now forms the chief 
ornament of our municipal archives. Dr. 
Brady knew it only from subsequent 
charters. It was produced at the Assizes 
at Launceston, and submitted to the in- 
spection of the most eminent barristers of 
the Court, who concurred with Lord 
Abinger in considering it to be a 
genuine charter. Mr. Devon, who has 


been many years in the Record office at 
Westminster, in a letter to Mr. Hoskin 
James, the late Town Clerk, says, that he 
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considers it to be ‘‘a genuine original 
charter.”’ 

In this charter the place is described 
as Triueru, and by it Reginald confirms 
to the ‘‘free burgesses thereof all free 
customs and town tights,’’ which they are 
therein stated to have had in the time of 
Richard de Luci. The date of this char- 
ter can only be guessed at, but it must 
belong to the interval between 1140 and 
1176, the creation of Reginald to the 
Earldom of Cornwall, and the time of his 
decease at Chertsey; and if we regard 
attentively a phrase in the charter refer- 
ring to the municipal rights of the inhabi- 
tants ‘‘quas habuerunt tempore Ricardi 
de Luci,’’ and connect with it the state- 
ment of Roger of Hoveden, and other 
contemporary authorities, that Reginald 
and De Luci were at the siege of Leices- 
ter together in the 20th of Hen. II. 
(1174), we must infer that De Luci must 
have died previous to the issue of the 
charter by Reginald, or why should the 
privileges mentioned be spoken of as 
existing in the ‘‘ time of R. de Luci.’”’ If 
this suggestion should be correct, the 
date of the charter must be restricted to 
the year 1175. Here it is—heautifully 
written—and, considering that it has sur- 
vived the dangers of nearly seven centu- 
ries, you will agree with me in thinking it 
worthy of every care and regard. The 
next original document to which I have 
the pleasure of referring you is a deed 
executed in the reign of Henry III. (1262), 
to settle certain disputes existing between 
the Lords and Burgesses of Truro and 
Reginald de Pridius, Lord of Nunneam, 
now called Newham, in which he con- 
sents that his men of the chase at Nun- 
neam shall be talliaged with the men of 
Treuru, and that they should pay toll, &c. 
at Treuru. The close approximation of 
the spelling of the word in this and the 
former document, will be at once noticed, 
as well as the almost perfect identity of 
sound, more especially if we recollect that 
4 was then pronounced, in all probability, 
by the Normans as the modern French 

ronounce it, namely, ke our acute e. 

Ye have in the word Dieu a similar com- 
bination of vowels as in the first sylla- 
ble of the word in Reginald’s charter 
Trieu, imitated and represented by the 
Treu of the document now referred to. 
The next change in the writing of the 
word occurs in an inspeximus charter of 
Edward III, (1369), where it is called the 
Ville de Truru ; and in a deed of the 13th 
of Richard II. (1390), conveying a tene- 
ment in ‘‘Clemens Stret,’’ it is also 
written Truru. In a beautifully-written 
and ornamented charter granted in the 
3rd year of Henry VII. (1488), the origi- 
nal spelling of the word is revived, being 
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again written Triueru; but in a receipt 
given for the payment of a fine to the 
king of 201. by 6/. 13s. 4d. in the 15th 
Henry VII. (1500), it is for the first 
time called the Ville de Truro, the word 
being written precisely as we now write 
it. From that time to the present, tri- 
fling alterations have been made in the 
writing of the name ; the main authorities 
being almost equally divided between 
Trure and Truro, Leland and Carew 
using the former mode, and the latter 
being employed in the charters of Eliza- 
beth and James II. In the time of 
Charles and of Anne, it was occasionally 
written with a final e, a corruption very 
properly avoided by subsequent writers. 
From the statements submitted to your 
consideration, you will observe that the 
town is no where called T7’reveru, nor is 
such a name to be found in any of the 
inspeximus charters, professing to copy 
the original charter. The documents to 
which I have referred you are all original 
documents, and in no one of them, nor of 
the others in the possession of the Cor- 
poration, is the letter » any where to be 
found; a circumstance of considerable 
importance in the consideration of the 
subject to which I now wish to direct 
your attention, viz. the E¢ymology of the 
word. It is curious, and I hope it may 
not be uninteresting, to observe the in- 
genious theories to which this mistake of 
a single letter has given rise, as we find 
them recorded in the erudite disquisitions 
of Borlase, Whitaker, Polwhele, and 
Hingston, to which I shall briefly advert 
in the order enumerated. In his Antiqui- 
ties of Cornwall, Borlase says, ‘‘ I find 
this British name written Treuro; in 
Domesday it is written Treurgen ; in 
Henry IT.’s time Treveru; by which it ap- 
pears that the first syllable of the name is 
Tre a town, and vor or vur a way, mak- 
ing in the plural vorou; so that Trevo- 
rou, corruptly written in Domesday Tre- 
urgen, will make Treurou by dropping 
the v consonant, which the Cornish lan- 
guage often does ; consequently the name 
will signify the own of or on the ways.’’ 
Now, on this reasoning, I would remark 
that the Doctor does not say where he 
finds the name written Treuro, and in 
none of the documents I have referred to 
or have seen is it so written or quoted. 
If in Domesday at all, Borlase is forced 
to admit that it is corruptly written, and 
what slender grounds exist for the suppo- 
sition that Truro is the place described 
we have before noticed. As to the Tre- 
veru of Henry II. time, there is no evi- 
dence whatever of it but the blundering 
attempt to copy the word Triueru, and 
down to the year 1500 I have shown that 
the w and not the v was the leading vowel 
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in the first syllable of the word. But by 
ingeniously ‘‘ dropping the v consonant,’’ 
which he ought never to have adopted, he 
approaches the true orthography of the 
word, and approximates to what would 
appear to be the easy and rational etymo- 
logy of the name. 

Mr. Whitaker, whose learning and 
critical acumen gained him a considera- 
ble reputation, but whose conclusions 
were rather boldly hazarded than logically 
deduced, takes a different view of the 
matter altogether. He says that ‘‘ Truro 
takes its name from its castle, and this 
was plainly the origin of the town: where 
an ancient Earl’s house was, it naturally 
drew the traders of the country to it, and 
a town grew up in time, the weakly child 
of the castle at first, but able at last to 
subsist without it. The town consisted 
at first probably of the street running 
from the foot of the hill, on a part of 
which the castle stood, and this part of 
course adopted the previous appellation 
of the castle, and was called with it Tve- 
veru, Treuru, or Truru—the house or 
castle upon the uru or uro, the same de- 
nomination of a river with that of Vere in 
Hertfordshire, the Veru-lamium of the 
Itineraries, the Ure-lamium of Ptolemy. 
The castle is not mentioned in Domesday ; 
it is therefore later than the conquest. 
It was built by some of the Norman Earls 
of Cornwall, and was one of the rural 
palaces, as it were, which they had in the 
county, subordinate to their grand capi- 
tals of Launceston, Trematon, and Res- 
tormel.’? This extract is a very fair 
specimen of Mr. Whitaker’s dashing style 
of argument, by which he jumps from one 
assertion to another, bewildering those of 
less active imagination, who are desirous 
of looking before leaping, and who ask 
for a little evidence of what is so unscru- 
pulously affirmed. He adduces nothing 
whatever to show that the town took its 
name from its castle, or that the castle, 
such as it was, was ever an “ Earl’s 
house,’’ or that the town was the child of 
the castle ; for in those days the traders 
were rather desirous of getting out of the 
clutches of the marauding masters of such 
fortresses than of getting into them; or 
that the town at first consisted of one 
street leading from the castle, and so 
adopted the previous appellation of castle, 
namely, Treveru, and so on; and as to 
the Veru-lamium of the Itineraries and 
the Uro-lamium of Ptolemy, being called 
in to the aid and assistance of such a dis- 
jointed reasoning, they serve only to throw 
an air of absurdity over the whole argu- 
ment, and to remind one of the whimsi- 
cal satire of Voltaire on the contentions 
of two learned philologists respecting the 
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origin of the word Alphonso, which I will 
endeavour to translate, so as to preserve 
the rhyme and the joke,— 


‘¢ Alphonso comes from Equus ! 
From Equus? without doubt. 
Granted—I confess it, 

But ’tis rather round about.’’ 


Polwhele evidently did not much relish 
the Uro-lamium theory, regarding it per- 
haps as too lame for the purpose, but all 
that he ventures to say in opposition to 
it, (or by way of remonstrance rather, for 
he seems to have been terribly afraid of 
Mr. Whitaker,) is that he does not feel 
inclined to oppose his ‘‘ wavering opinion” 
to the ‘‘ decided judgment ’’ of Mr. Whita- 
ker, timidly remarking, that we have no 
such river as the Uro or Euru and that 
these words indeed are not Cornish. 
Respecting this castle, to which Mr. 
Whitaker attaches so much importance, 
very little is known; but that little does 
not corroborate in any way his assertions. 
Hals says that he has seen a deed belong- 
ing to Mr. Carlyon of Kea, bearing date 
6th of Henry V. in which it was called 
Castellum de Guelon (1419), a similar 
deed no doubt to one described in the 
rent roll of the corporation, made in the 
Guildhall Feb. 7th 1652, the entry relat- 
ing to which is as follows—‘‘ Mrs. Vivian 
of St. Collomb, wydow, holdeth a tene- 
ment and garden, wherein Richard Pen- 
warne dwelleth, and two pieces of land in 
Gueale-an Castle, by lease dated Nov. 
15th, 1st of Henry VII. for 200 years; 
rent per annum 6s, 8d.’’ Here is pretty 
good evidence that the castle was not 
called Trevereu,.and therefore that the 
town could not have taken its name from 
the castle. Gueale-an or ‘‘ Gual-hen,”’ 
according to Borlase, signifies an old fort 
in the Cornish language, and we learn 
that this name was retained by the castle 
in the commencement of the 15th century, 
when the town had obtained several royal 
charters, and might be presumed, there- 
fore, to have obtained some importance 
under the title of Truro. William of 
Worcester, who visited Truro in the reign 
of Henry VI. (1460), says that the castle 
was then destroyed, Castellum de Tru- 
row dirutum, as were also the neighbour- 
ing little fortresses of Polwhele and Mo-« 
resk, not a vestige of which remains. 
Whenever built, it is probable that it par- 
took of the general fate of the feudal 
fortresses, castella as they were called, 
built, as Sir James Mackintosh has ob- 
served, ‘‘ without warrant of law, and 
more for the purpose of rapine than se- 
curity,’? which happened to them in the 
time of Henry II. who is said to have 


destroyed about 1000 of them in different 
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parts of England; Henry II. granted the 
first regal charter to the town. At the 
time of Leland’s visit, in the latter part of 
the reign of Henry VIII. the castle was 
*¢ clene doun,’’ as he says, and the site 
thereof was used as a shooting and play- 
ing place. Polwhele considers the name 
to be of Roman origin, and, curiously 
enough, infers that the meaning is exactly 
that which Borlase has assigned to it as 
derived from the Cornish language. In 
the “Parochial History of Cornwall,’’ 
recently published, founded on the manu- 
scripts of Hals and Tonkin, edited by Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, is an Appendix on Cornish 
names by the late Dr. Hingston, in which 
he offers many ingenious explanations of 
the meaning of many Cornish names, and 
among the names of our Cornish towns 
he selects ‘‘three remarkable above the 
rest for having been very diligently 
examined and very little understood.’’ 
Truro is one of the names, the meaning 
of which the Doctor attempts to deter- 
mine, and thus he sets about it: he says, 
‘‘In the charter granted by Reginald 
Fitzroy, in the Reign of Henry II. the 
name of the town is written Trevereu. 
It is of this word therefore that Truro is 
a corruption ; and if we can determine 
its signification, we shall ascertain the 
etymon of Truro. Now nothing can be 
better known than that rivereu or rivero, 
in the ancient language of this county, 
had the same meaning as the kindred 
word rivers in English ; and with regard 
to the initial T, itcan be scarcely neces- 

to say that it stands for Tre, or its 
archaic form Te, atown. The word, there- 
fore, in the primitive and proper mode 
of writing it, is Trerivero, and conse- 
quently the name as it appears in Regi- 
nald’s charter is itself an example of that 
liability to change, by which the same 
word was subsequently converted to Truro. 
But the alteration in that case was so 
slight, that the composition of the word 
was scarcely obscured; and so natural 
that its corruption could not have been 
prevented ; for it was hardly possible in 
common speech to avoid the elision which 
turns Trerivero into Trivero, as this again 
has been contracted to Truro. The word 
Truro, then, signifies the Town-on-the- 
rivers, or as we should now say Riverton.* 
And this interpretation is illustrated and 
confirmed by the local peculiarities, for 
the town is intersected by two rivers, 
which originally were its boundaries—the 
Cenion on the south, and the Allan on 
the east.’”” Now, unfortunately for the 
Doctor’s argument, it is founded upon 
the error committed by all those who, 
having never seen Reginald’s charter, 


* Parochial History, vol. iv. p. 314. 
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have unintentionally deceived each other, 
Brady, Lysons, Whitaker, Polwhele, and 
even Hals and Tonkin, fell more or less 
into the same mistakes, and, but for the 
opportunity afforded us of appealing to the 
charter itself, we should have been left in 
a state of great uncertainty as to the 
earliest mode of writing the word. What 
Borlase proposed to drop, as a letter very 
much in the way, namely, the v conso- 
nant, Dr. Hingston has made the key of 
his position; without the v there could 
be no rivero, and without the rivera the 
initial J’ or the Zre, even in its archaic 
form, would be of little use to the ety- 
mologist, as without the rivers we could 
have no town-on-the-rivers, therefore no 
river-ton. What then is the probable 
meaning of the word Truru or Truro? 
To find it we must go back to Camden 
and Carew, and what Carew especially 
has said respecting it appears to be so 
clear, so supported by what is preserved 
of the Cornish language in the vocabu- 
laries, and so borne out by the local cir- 
cumstances of the place, that I have no 
sort of hesitation in receiving his expla- 
nation, as the best hitherto afforded us. 
He says, ‘‘ The shape of this town and the 
etymon of the name may be learned out 
of this Cornish prophetical rime, 

Truru 

Trieuth-ru 

Ombdina geueth try-ru, 


which is to say, Truro consisteth of three 
streets, and in time it shall be said, ‘ Here 
Truro stood.’’? Camden, who compiled 
his Britannia in the lifetime of Carew, 
gives a very meagre account of the place, 
and says, ‘* Truro, Cornwallicé Treuru, a 
tribus plateis dictum.’’ Tonkin agrees 
in this opinion, and says the ‘‘ town takes 
its name from the three principal streets 
of which it consists. Tri three,and Ru 
a street, turned to Truro, euphonie gra- 
tid.’”” On this opinion of Tonkin, which 
Mr. Whitaker asserts he adopted from 
Camden, Mr. Whitaker remarks that it 
is ‘‘ obviously absurd, as the town must 
have had a name long before it forked 
out into three streets, and indeed from 
the first moments of its existence as a 
town, as a parish, or as a manor.’”’ 
‘Tonkin ought to have suspected,” says 
Dr. Hingston, ‘that Jri, occurring as 
the first syllable in the name of a town, 
was not likely to mean three, because tri 
or tre signifies a dwelling-place, or an as- 
semblage of dwellings, and therefore a 
town. He might have supposed too that 
the place was called Zyruro before its 
three principal streets were built or de- 
signed, since it does not appear ever to 
have had any other name, and we cannot 
believe that it was so denominated by 
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anticipation. For in those rude times, 
towns were not commonly laid out upon 
a definite plan, but the houses were erect- 
ed according to the taste or convenience 
of the builders, and the streets seem to 
have been formed almost as accident 
might determine.’’? So that it is evident 
from this extract that Dr. Hingston con- 
curred with Whitaker in thinking that 
Tonkin’s etymology was not only ‘‘ ob- 
viously’? but ‘‘ altogether’? absurd. It 
is rather singular that both these critics 
should lay hold of Tonkin to deal with 
him so unceremoniously, and that they 
should entirely overlook the authority of 
Carew, whose ‘‘ Surveye of Cornwall,”’ 
published in the latter part of the reign 
of Elizabeth (1602), contains such ample 
details on all places of note or possessing 
any particular claims to attention; a 
work which will ever maintain the fame 
which it now possesses, and compared 
with which the meagre details of Camden 
sink into utter insignificance. Carew, it 
must be borne in mind, was a Cornish- 
man—a man of learning, one well ac- 
uainted with the topography as well as 
the natural history of his county; and 
is it to be supposed that what he so 
gravely asserted respecting the name of 
this place was purely the creation of his 
own fancy, and that the Cornish “ pro- 
phetical rime,’’ which he quotes in cor- 
roboration, had no other existence? Dr, 
Borlase, who was evidently well acquaint- 
ed with the ruins of the Cornish lan- 
guage, and whose interesting Disserta- 
tions on the ‘‘ Antiquities of Cornwall ”’ 
prove him to have been an acute ob- 
server as well as a profound scholar, takes 
nearly the same view of the case as Ca- 
rew, and says that the name is derived 
from the words Tre a town, and vorou of 
or on the ways. Camden says Truru is 
so called, because it is the Cornish word 
for three ways or streets, ‘‘a tribus pla- 
teis,”’ platea meaning a broadway, or great 
street. It should also be recollected 
that the word Tre or Trei signifies three 
in the Cornish language as well as a 
town, and if we bear in mind that plaéea, 
the word chosen by Camden as a trans- 
lation for the Cornish word rv, means 
a way as well as a street, there is no 
‘obvious absurdity”? in supposing that 
the name was originally applied to the 
place as descriptive of its local peculiari- 
ties, viz.—as a place where three ways or 
roads met, forming a point of communi- 
cation between the eastern and western 
parts of the county; advantages still 
more increased by these roads meeting 
at the head of a navigable arm of the 
sea, penetrating to the central distance 
between the two coasts. The great Ro- 
man Roads, mentioned in the Itineraries 
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as traversing the kingdom in various di- 
rections, were called streets; thus we 
have Watling Street, the Ikenild Street, 
and soon. We see then that the mean- 
ing attached to the word stree¢ was not 
always limited, as at present, to the de- 
scription of a single or double row of 
houses, but was extended to any great 
thoroughfare or highway. Nothing is 
more natural than to suppose that any 
place favourably situated for commercial 
purposes would soon attract residents; 
and commerce, once developed in a place, 
is found to continue and to flourish there 
so long as the natural elements of it 
exist in or about the neighbourhood of 
the locality chosen as an emporium. 
These natural sources of trade exist in 
and about Truro, and the consequence 
has been the steady and progressive pro- 
sperity of the town from age to age; and 
if we could contemplate the possibility 
of the sudden and entire destruction of 
the present town, by an earthquake, for 
example, so that there should not be a 
single house nor inhabitant left in it, pro- 
vided that the newsuperfices resembled the 
conformation of the old, and that the other 
geographical distinctions existed, another 
town would without doubt spring up in 
the same place, the population of which 
would find their occupation in the same 
resources, and the first houses erected 
would be on the line of the three great 
thoroughfares, which would necessarily 
be in the directions of east, west, and 
north. 

Carew says, moreover, most distinctly, 
that the word Truru means three streets 
or ways, and there is nothing absurd or 
unreasonable in the statement; it is 
sanctioned by the idiom of the Cornish 
language, as far as we can judge of it 
from its remains, and sanctioned by the 
past and existing condition of the sur- 
rounding localities. On the whole, then, 
I consider Carew’s explanation of the 
word the most clear and satisfactory, and 
as all the v theories have necessarily 
fallen to the ground, it is difficult to 
imagine the possibility of adducing any 
other capable of resisting the many ob- 
jections which might be opposed to it, 
and of combining in its favour, as this 
appears to do, so many and conclusive 
arguments. 


After the reading of this able disserta- 
tion, an animated discussion ensued, and 
the majority of the members, indeed al- 
most all present, agreed that Mr. Spry 
had satisfactorily exposed the oft-repeat- 
ed error of calling the town Treveru, and 
concurred with him in thinking that Ca- 
rew’s view of the etymon of the name 
was the most reasonable and correct. 
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By means of the Gateshead Observer, 
we are enabled to give the above repre- 
sentation of another ancient sepulchral 


stone, which was found at Hartlepool on 
the 15th of October. An account of 


some similar stones which were discover- 
ed at the same place (the South Terrace) 


in 1833, will be seen in our Magazine for 


September that year. They were after- 
wards exhibited to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and engraved in the Archeolo- 
gia, vol. xxvi. pl. 11. accompanied with 
some remarks by Mr. Gage; who sug- 
gested that they were the relics of the 


cemetery which was attached to the Saxon 


monastery founded at Hartlepool by St. 
Hilda. 
The size of the present stone is 103 


inches by 9; its thickness 24 inches. It 


is as smooth and perfect as if just cut, on 
the inscribed surface ; but rough on the 
reverse. The inscription resembles most 
closely one of the former stones on which 
Runic characters are used: and which is 
ornamented with a nearly similar cross, 
similar letters of Alpha and Omega, and 
below a name (in Runes) which is sup- 
posed to be Hildithryth. In the present 
case we have, no doubt, another proper 
name, apparently Gerchtsyc. 

During the previous week, the work- 
men had found several human bones ; and 
under each skull was a flat stone, as dur- 
ing the former excavation. The burial- 
place in which these stones have been 
exhumed, appears, as far as can be as- 
certained, to have been not more than 
fifteen or twenty yards long, and the 
bodies placed in two rows only, north 
and south: the stones about a foot and 
a half from the surface. 

10 


HANDMILL FOUND AT HALIFAX. 


On breaking up some common-land in 
Barkisland in the parish of Halifax, a 
conoidical mass of stone was lately dis- 
covered, which proved to be the upper por- 
tion of a hand-mill or querne, such as was 
in use by our Saxon forefathers. This 
stone is now in my possession: it re- 
sembles the lower section of a cone. 
The diameter of the base is 13 inches, 
and that of the upper part about 7 inches, 
and its perpendicular height not more 
than 11 inches. The apex is hollowed 
out in the form of acup; at the bottom 
of which there is an aperture, and a com- 
munication continued through the centre 
of the stone. There is also another sinall 
aperture on the side of the stone, which 
communicates with the central perforation, 
intended, probably, for the insertion of 
some iron-work to turn the stone: if so, 
no such remain was found, though it may 
have originally existed. Similar to this, 
another has been found near the line of 
the Roman road ; but in neither instances 
was the lower half of the querne brought 
away ; but I had reason to believe that it 
was destroyed in one case, or made use of 
for other purposes. Millstones of this 
description have been found among the 
ruins of Roman stations: indeed, we 
have reason to believe that this was the 
most common mode of grinding the corn 
with other nations. With the Jews, the 
upper millstone, which rides upon the 
lower, was called Receb (q. d. the 
rider), occurs Deut. xxiv. 6. Jud. ix. 53. 
2 Sam. xi. 21. (Vide Parkhurst’s Hebrew 
Lexicon.) 

In Niebuhr’s Voyage en Arabie, tom 1. 
p- 122, plate xvii. fig. a, the reader may 
find a representation of one of these 
hand-mills, as still used in Egypt, with 
the surface of the lower millstone con- 
vex, and the upper millstone furnished 
with a peg or pin; and the same in use 
in Barbary, is described by Dr. Shaw in 
his Travels, p. 131. 

This custom, indeed, of each family 
having millstones to grind their own corn, 
serves to illustrate the Law, Deut. xxiv. 6, 
with the emphatic reason of it. It seems 
that the Law, prohibiting to take the 
millstone to pledge, particularly refers to 
the upper portion of it, or the émpthiov, 
which corresponds with those discoveries 
to which I am now drawing the attention 
of your readers, probably because that 
part lying loose might be more readily 
taken off and carried away. With re- 
spect to the quality of the stone, one con- 
sists of a very coarse grit, the other of 
more compact sandstone. 


Huddersfield. J, K. Warxer, M.D. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

On the 19th Sept. General Alaix, the 
Viceroy of Navarre, when escorting a 
large convoy from Puente la Reyna to- 
wards Pampeluna, was attacked and com- 
pletely defeated by the Carlist General 
Garcia. The Christinos lost 200 killed 
and 500 wounded, besides 476 rank and 
file and 27 officers prisoners, 50 horses, 
3 guns, and 600 muskets. Amongst the 
prisoners was General Espeleta. The 
chief loss of the Carlists was in the death 
of Echevarria, a general officer of great 
eapacity. 

On the Ist Oct. the Carlists obtained 
another victory near Caspe, on the bor- 
ders of Valencia and Catalonia. They 
were commanded by Cabrera, and his 
opponent, General Pardinas, lost his life. 

The next day another severe action was 
fought at the Venta del Perdon, the 
same spot where Alaix was defeated, be- 
tween General Leon and the Carlist 
General Garcia, when the latter was in 
turn defeated and driven back over the 
Arga with considerable loss. 

Madrid papers of the 8th Oct. mention 
that the Cabinet had just been completed. 
General Alaix, the same who was re- 
cently defeated on the Arga, and whom 
various accounts represented to have 
since died of his wounds, has been ap- 
pointed Minister of War, on the sugges- 
tion of Espartero; and as Minister of 
the Navy, M. Ponzoa, Under Secre- 
tary of State of the Home Department, 
and formerly a professor of political eco. 
nomy; Don Alberto Valdric, Marquis 
of Valgornera, Minister of the Interior ; 
Don Jose Quinones de Leon, Marquis 
of Montevirgen, Minister of Finance. 
The Duke de Frias, and his colleague of 
the Department of Justice, retained their 
respective offices ; and General Valentin 
Ferraz was to direct the War Depart- 
ment ad interim, during the absence of 
General Alaix. 

The quicksilver contract with Messrs. 
Rothschild’s house appears at length to 
be definitively settled. The relief from 
this source will not, however, go far to- 
wards the necessities of the state. 

Don Carlos has been recently joined by 
his present wife the Princess of Beira, and 
by his eldest son the Prince of Asturias. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Prince Louis Napoleon has at length 
been driven out of Switzerland, by the 
eee efforts of the agents of the 

rench government. On his recent pas- 
sage through Manheim he was greeted 

Gent. Maa. Vo. X. 


with cries of Vive ?Empereur. On the 
27th Oct. he arrived in England. 

The beautiful village of Heiden, near 
Appenzell, running a length of nearly half 
a league, and containing upwards of 100 
houses, together with the church, was 
totally destroyed on the 7th Sept. by fire, 
originating in an iron foundry established 
there. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Accounts have been received of a fear- 
ful massacre of a great part of the Euro- 
pean settlers at Port Natal. This settle- 
ment is, or rather was, situated about 
three hundred English miles beyond the 
frontier of the colony, and consequently 
at a distance from every kind of support. 
A body of 400 farmers, having set out 
with the view of avenging a late incursion 
of the natives, had been defeated, and 
nearly cut to pieces; and a second body 
of 800 Natal settlers, who marched to the 
aid of the farmers, shared the same fate, 
having lost two-thirds of their number. 
The general opinion is that the Zoola force 
and prowess have been greatly under-rated. 
It would seem, however, that the farmers 
are still sanguine of ultimate success, and 
were preparing to attack the enemy with 
a much larger force than had been yet 
opposed to him. 

CANADA. 

Lord Durham, on hearing of his implied 
condemnation by the recent Act of In- 
demnity, has declared his intention 
to resign and return immediately to Eng- 
land. The passing of the Indemnity 
Act was known at Quebec on the 20th 
of Sept. and made a great sensation ; 
and on Saturday, the 22d, Lord Durham 
publicly announced his purpose to resign 
to the delegates from the provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward, whom he had invited to Quebec 
for consultation on the project of a union 
of the five provinces. His lordship made 
a speech on the occasion, complaining 
bitterly of the ministers for not support- 
ing him—or rather, as he said, for joining 
his enemies against him—and declaring 
that it would be useless for him to stay, 
as he was deprived of ability to do the 
good which he had hoped to accomplish, 
Lord Brougham was burned in effigy in 
the presence of an immense concourse of 
citizens at Quebec. At the palace there 
were loud and enthusiastic cheers for her 
Majesty and the governor-general. There 
was no violence committed, and the mob 
dispersed quietly after the conclusion of 
the ceremony. 

3Z 








Aug. 22. A fatal duel took place at 
Wimbledon common, which has since 
attracted a large share of the public atten- 
tion. The victim was Mr. John Flower 
Mirfin, and the quarrel is said to have 
arisen from a collision on returning from 
Epsom races, some weeks before. The 
jury on the Coroner's inquest returned 
the following verdict :—‘* That Francis 
Lionel Eliot, John Young, Henry Web- 
ber, and Edward Delves Broughton, toge- 
ther with two others, whose names are 
not at present known, are guilty of wilful 
murder ; the first-named party as princi- 
pal in the first degree, and the remainder 
as principals in the second degree.” Mr. 
Scott, the surgeon in attendance and 

ersonal friend of the deceased, was 

und over in his own recognizance to 
the amount of 300/. to appear when re- 
uired to do so. On the 2lst Sept. 

oung and Webber were brought to trial, 
and, having been found guilty, sentence 
of death was recorded against them, 
which has since been commuted to twelve 
months’ imprisonment in Guildford gaol, 
the last month to be passed in solitary 
confinement. Eliot and Broughton had 
escaped abroad. The parties concerned in 
this affair, though aping the barbarous 
code of refined honour, can apparently 
claim only a very doubtful gentility. 
Eliot is the nephew of an innkeeper at 
Taunton, and was recently an officer in 
the British Auxiliary Legion in Spain, 
where he was chiefly notorious for his 
numerous duels. Mirfin, one of the sons 
of a mercer at Doncaster, was lately 
actually a linen draper in Tottenham 
Court Road. Young was, or ought to 
have been, had he not disagreed with his 
father, a brickmaker at Haddenham, near 
Aylesbury. 

Sept. 7. The Forfarshire steamer, 
from Hull to Dundee. struck upon the 
Long Stone or Outer Farne Island, when 
from thirty-five to forty persons (including 
the Rev. J. Robb, minister of Dunkeld 
perished; nine were saved on the island, 
and nine escaped in the boat. After the 
vessel struck, the second sea broke her in 
two parts ; the fore part remained on the 
rock, but the other was carried away, and 
all who were on it were instantly launched 
into eternity. At an inquest held on 
some of the bodies, the firemen deposed 
to the insufficient state of the starboard 
boiler, and that the fires had to be ex- 
tinguished before leaving the Humber. 
After a patient investigation, the jury 
returned a verdict—* ‘That the deceased 
lost their lives by the Forfarshire, a 
Dundee and Hull steam-packet, coming 
in contact with the rocks of one of 
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the Farne Islands, commonly called the 
Great Harkars, and that the vessel was 
unseaworthy when she left Hull.’ The 
value of the wreck left on the island was 
surveyed and valued by Mr. Evans, the 
revenue officer at Bamburgh, at 2007. and 
the jury thought proper to lay a deodand 
of 100/. upon the wreck. 

Sept. 11. The ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the Hannah More 
Schools took place opposite Trinity 
Church, near Lawford’s Gate, Bristol; 
after divine service, attended by the 
Mayor, the Dean, and a numerous con- 
gregation, and a sermon by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Thorp. The plate was thus 
inscribed :—* To the Glory of God, and 
in dependence upon Him who is the 
sure Foundation and chief Corner Stone 
of His Church, this corner stone of an 
Edifice raised by public Subscription for 
the Instruction of the children of the 

oor in the district parish of Holy Trinity, 
in the parish of St. Philip and Jacob, Bris- 
tol, according to the principles of the 
Established Protestant Church, and to be 
denominated The Hannah More Schools, 
in memory of a most distinguished Pro- 
moter of the cause of Scriptural In- 
struction, and an eminent Benefactress of 
the District Church, was laid the 11th 
day of September, 1838, by A. G. H. 
Battersby, esq.” The name of Hannah 
More, for a long series of years, was con- 
nected with schools which she and her 
sisters first established with the concur- 
rence of the parochial clergy in destitute 
atishes in their own immediate neigh- 
Soetent, which were supported and car- 
ried on principally by her means, and 
under the active superintendence of her- 
self and her sisters. She left the residue 
of her property for increasing the endow- 
ment of the new church in this exten- 
sive and populous parish. A subscrip- 
tion was entered into after her death for 
erecting a monument to her memory, and 
the subscribers resolved at their first 
meeting on devoting any surplus which 
might remain, after defraying the ex- 
penses of a plain but handsome tablet in 
Wrington church, to aid in establishing 
a school to bear her name as subsidiary to 
the church which she had so liberally en- 
dowed. The minister and vestry have 
been encouraged to proceed in this work 
and labour of love, by having placed at 
their disposal the surplus of about 450/., 
more than two thirds of the original sub- 
scription ; and, aided by some other gen- 
tlemen, they have made a further appeal 
to the public on behalf of this im- 
seg undertaking. Thearchitect is Mr. 

ope. 
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Sept. 24. One of the most extraor- 
dinary outrages ever perpetrated was 
committed at Stanfield hall, Norfolk, the 
seat of Isaac Jermy, Esq. by a large 
mob, headed by a man named John 
Larner and another person, also from Lon- 
don, ealling himself Daniel Wingfield. 
Larner professes to be a claimant to the 
Stanfield property. Isaac Preston, esq. 
who lately by royal licence assumed the 
name of Jermy, is the son and heir of 
the Rev. George Preston, of Stanfield 
Hall. His father succeeded to this es- 
tate by virtue of the will of his elder bro- 
ther, also of Stanfield Hall, in May 1786, 
and Mr. Jermy came into possession on 
his father’s death in 1837, the property 
having been a century in the family. In 
June last an auction took place of the 
Rev. George Preston’s effects, when on 
one of the days of the sale a servant in- 
formed Mr. Jermy that there was a per- 
son below who claimed to take possession 
of that place as heir atlaw. Mr. Jermy, 
in company with Mr. Culley, the auc- 
tioneer, told Larner and his friend that if 
they had anyclaim to his property, the 
way was open to them by means of 
legal and not illegal proceedings. The 
intruders were desired to leave the house, 
which they refused to do, and Mr. Jeremy 
sent to Wymondham for the police-offi- 
cers, who removed them from the pre- 
mises. On the 11th of September, eight 
or nine persons violently entered the 
mansion, which was then occupied by 
Mrs. Sims, and demanded of her the 
keys of the house, desiring her to leave 
the place. Constables being called in, 
the people departed; but, on the fol- 
lowing day Larner entered the pleasure 
grounds, cut down an ash tree, and, with 
Others, carried it away. On the 20th 
September, Larner again entered the 
premises, accompanied by a blacksmith, 
when assistance being at hand, and find- 
ing that he should be taken into custody, 
he took to his heels and escaped, declar- 
ing he would return again. Accordingly 
on the 24th he appeared in front of Stan- 
field Hall with a very large party of men, 
collected from the different parishes of 
the neighbourhood. They entered the 
park by the drive, and commenced cheer. 
ing and waving their hats. About eleven 
o’clock in the morning they demanded 
admittance of Mrs. Sims, declaring they 
would break open the house if it were 
refused to them. She did refuse them, 
upon which Larner took a crow bar from 
out of a paper in which it had been 
wrapped, and broke in the door, when 
the party rushed into the place. The 


mob followed Larner up stairs to a 
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bedchamber, in which Mrs. Sims had 
taken refuge; and Larner took her up 
and forcibly carried her out of the house, 
as well as her friend Miss Bloomfield, of 
Wymondham house. The mob then 
carried out the furniture, &c. and placed 
it on the lawn, barricaded the win- 
dows and doors, letting no person in 
or out of the house except their own 
party, and placed a heap of paving stones, 
brick-bats, and other missiles before each 
of the upper windows, in preparation for 
a siege. During this outrage, Mr. Je- 
remy having received information of what 
was passing, hastened to the scene with two 
constables, where he found the furniture 
of the mansion lying on the ground, ex- 
posed to a heavy rain; he read the Riot 
Act to the mob, and, calling upon them 
to listen to him, informed them that every 
person present would be guilty of felony 
if they did not immediately disperse. 
Between three and four o’clock two other 
magistrates, the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Wilson, and W. R. Cann, Esq. came 
up with a civil force, and succeeded in 
taking some of the bludgeon-men into 
custody, but the rioters made a sortie 
from the house and instantly rescued 
them. The civil force being found in- 
adequate, the military were sent for from 
Norwich, and at about a quarter before 
six a detachment of the 4th dragoon 
guards, under the command of Major 
Makepeace, came upon the ground. The 
magistrates then again read the Riot Act, 
and called on the misguided men to sur- 
render rather than there should be a shed- 
ding of blood. The military took up a 
position so as to surround the house, and 
cut off all attempts at escape ; the men 
inside then, having had five minutes’ 
grace given to them to make up their 
minds, declared, before the expiration of 
the time, their intention to surrender, 
and opening one of the doors, came out 
one by one, and were tied together by 
ropes, to prevent their escape, to the 
number of 63. They were put into 
waggons and conducted to Norwich Cas- 
tle, under an escort of the military. 
After a very full hearing of the case, the 
result has been that 14 persons have been 
fully committed to take their trial at the 
next assizes. The remainder were libe- 
rated on their recognizances. 

Oct. 3. Her Majesty the dowager 
Queen embarked at Portsmouth, on 
board the Hastings 74, for the Mediter. 
ranean. Her Majesty is attended by 
Earl Howe, the Earl and Countess of 
Denbigh, the Earl and Countess of Shef- 
field, the Hon. Captain Curzon, Miss 
Mitchell, Miss Hudson, Sir David Davis, 
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M.D. the Rev. Mr. Wood, Chaplain to 
Her Majesty, and a suite of forty-two 
persons. 

Oct. 5. A fire, involving a serious 
destruction of property, occurred at Liver- 
pool, in Robert-street North, leading from 
Great Howard-street to the Prince’s- 
dock. The fire broke out in one of a 
range of six warehouses, of seven and 
eight stories high, filled with bonded and 
free stores. ‘The first warehouse de- 
stroyed contained a large quantity of 
cotton, besides 2,200 bales of wool. 
The second was unfortunately filled 
with a more valuable stock of mer- 
chandize, the great bulk of it being com- 
posed of East India produce. There 
appearing to be no danger of the fire ex- 
tending, the warehouses were abandoned 
to their fate. At seven the next morn- 
ing, when all alarm had subsided, the 
flames communicated downwards to the 
cellars of the warehouse belonging to 
Messrs. Davies and Co. and a violent 
explosion was the consequence. The fire 
now raged with redoubled fury, and soon 
ignited a quantity of timber, which gave 
additional impetus to the flames, which 
next seized on the warehouses of Messrs. 
Grundy and Co. which contained 400 or 
500 barrels of saltpetre, rum, &c. as well 
as a great quantity of cotton, and other 
valuable merchandize. About half-past 
nine the flames had communicated to the 
cellar, and one of the most awful explo- 
sions took place that can possibly be con- 
ceived. Owing to the great quantity of 
saltpetre confined in the cellars, the upper 
part of the warehouses was blown up with 
tremendous force, and a scene ensued 
which almost defies description. Several 
burning bales of cotton were forced over 
Robert-street, into Tyrer-street, aud 
pieces of iron, bricks, and other articles, 
were propelled more than 100 yards from 
thespot. One bale of cotton in smoulder- 
ing heat fell upon a man and struck off 
his hat ; and another man was taken off 
the ground without any hope of recovery 
from the effects of a blow received by a 
portion of the burning mass. The rapid 
destruction of property was now irre- 
sistible, and it was not possible to arrest 
the progress of the fire for some time, 
during which a shed, containing many 
thousand bales of cotton, was destroyed. 
The loss of property is estimated at 
120,000/. of which the greater part, how- 
ever, was insured in various offices. 

Oct. 13. The first stone of the South- 
ampton Docks was laid, with masonic 
honours, by Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart. 
The following inscription, engraved on a 
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brass plate, was laid on the lower stone, 
the upper one having been previously 
raised by an engine :—“ In commemora- 
tion of the commencement of the Con- 
struction of the Commercial Docks of the 
Port of Southampton, this stone was laid 
by Sir Lucius Curtis, Knight and Baro- 
net, of Gatcombe House, in this County, 
Companion of the Most Honourable and 
Military Order of the Bath, Rear- Admiral 
of Her Majesty’s Royal Navy, and Right 
Worshipful Deputy Provincial Grand 
Master of Hampshire, and the Provincial 
Grand Lodge and other Lodges in the 
said Province of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons, on Friday, the 12th day of Oct. 
1838, assisted by the Chairman and 
Directors of the Southampton Dock Com- 
pany, in the presence of the Worshipful 
the Mayor, Jos. Lobb, Esq., the Corpo- 
ration of the town of Southampton, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Yarborough, P. 
G. Master of the Isle of Wight, and many 
distinguished visitors, &c.” The P. G. 
Chaplain, the Rey. W. H. Brookfield, 
having repeated a prayer, invoking a bless- 
ing on the undertaking, the P. G. Trea- 
surer deposited various coins of the pre- 
sent reign on the plate; after which the 
P. G. Master descended to the stone, 
and, the cement being presented to him by 
an entered apprentice, he laid the same 
on the lower stone; the upper one was 
then let down, and the P. G. Master 
having proved the same to be properly 
adjusted, received the mallet from the P, 
G. Architect, with which he gave three 
knocks, saying, ‘‘ May the Great Archi- 
tect of the Universe enable us success- 
fully to carry on and finish the work of 
which we have now laid the foundation- 
stone, and every otker undertaking that 
may tend to the advantage of the town 
and county of Southampton and its har- 
bour. May He bea Guard and Protector 
to them, and may they be long preserved 
from peril and decay!” 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
HAYMARKET. 


Oct. 9. Mr. Sheridan Knowles pro- 
duced a new play called the Maid of 
Mariendorpt. Filial affection, or rather 
what is called the domestic feeling, is the 
leading feature of the new play. The 
time is laid during the thirty years’ war ; 
and the principal character in the piece is 
sustained by the author. It is not asa 


whole equal to some of his productions, 
though certain conceptions and situations 
are perhaps more powerful, original, and 
striking than any thing he has produced. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazettE Promotions. 

Sept. 24. William-Joseph, son of Wm. Henry 
Armstrong, of Gloucester-lodge, Regent’s Park, 
esq. by Catharine-Josephine Gonzales, only 
child of Sebastian Gonzales Martinez, of the 
Regent’s Park, esq. to take in addition the 
name of Martinez, and bear the arms of Mar- 
tinez in the first quarter. 

Sept. 27. Charles Cooper, esq. to be Judge 
of the Province of South Australia. 

Oct. 1, Sarah Ann Chapman, of St. George’s, 
we spinster, in memory of Sarah, 
widow of William Yapp, of the same parish 
and of Cheltenham, esq. to take the name an 
arms of Yapp — 

Oct. 2. J. R. Milbanke, esq. to be secretary 
of embassy at Vienna; H. L. Bulwer, esq. to 
be secretary of embassy at St. Petersburgh, 
vice Milbanke ; Charles Bankhead, esq. to be 
secretary of embassy at Constantinople, vice 
Bulwer; James Hudson, esq. to be secretary 
to her — legation at Washington, vice 
Bankhead. 

Oct. 5. The Hon. Geo. Edgecumbe to be 
secretary of a yer at Hanover; J. H. D. 
Fraser, esq. to be secretary to her Majesty’s 
legation at Florence ; A. C. Magenis, esq. to 
be secretary of legation in Switzerland, vice 
Edgecumbe.—Rrevet, Capt. Thos. Landers, 
64th regt. to be Major and Lieut.-Colonel. 

Oct. 12. 68th Foot, Capt. W. Huey to be 
Major.—Brevet, Capt. L. Greme, 69th Foot, 
to be Major. 

Oct. 16. Col. Sir R. J. Harvey, knt. C.B. 
and K.T.S. to accept the insignia of a Knight 
Commander of the military order of St. Bento 
d’Avis, conferred by the Queen of Portu- 
gal, for his services during the Peninsular 
war.—Capt. Fred. Apthorp, 20th Bombay N.I. 
and late a Lieut.-Col. in the British auxiliary 
legion, to accept the cross of a Knight of the 
royal order of Isabel the Catholic, conferred 
by the Queen ere of Spain for his services 
in the actions of the 10th and 11th of March, 
1837, on the heights of San Marcos and of 
Oriamendi. 

Oct. 19. 


32d Foot, brevet Major H. Reid to 
be Major. 





~~ Lushington, D.C.L. to be Judge of 
her Majesty’s Court of Admiralty.—Lord Mary- 
bog to the ane of Deal Castle (in 
the gift of his brother the Duke of Wellington 
as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports).—Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, esq. M.P. to be registrar of 
public and hackney carriages, under a new Act 
of Parliament. 

Irish Appointments.—Viscount Duncannon 
to be Lieutenant of the county and city of 
Kilkenny, vice the Marg. of Ormonde, dec.— 
The Hon. John George Brabazon Ponsonby, 
Lieutenant of the county of Carlow, vice 
Viscount Duncannon.—Col. Duncan Macgre- 

or to be Inspector-general of the Constabu- 
| aol force.—Lieut.-Colonel S. Holmes deputy 
Inspector-general.—Henry John Brownrigg, 
esq. Inspector of Constabulary for Leinster. 





Nava. Promotions. 
Commanders W. Smyth, to the Grecian; Geo. 
Byng, Racer ; Fred. Wood, Malabar ; Lieut. 
H. Croker, to command the Wickham ; Capt. 
T. White (1810), to the Royal Adelaide flag- 
ship at Plymouth. 





EcctestasricaAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. W. Simpson, a Minor Canon of Durham. 





Rev. N. Kendall, preb. of Hercham Marney in 
church of Endellion, Cornwall. 

Rev. T. Addison, Rillington V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Bateman, St. Mary’s V. Marlboro’. 

Rev. E. Biron, Stodmarsh C. Kent. 

Rev. Tatton Brockman, Rottingdean V. Sussex. 

Rey. J. Burton, Kilcredan R. Cork. 

Rev. Donald Cameron, St. Helen’s and St. 
Alban’s R. Worcester. 

ev. G. H. Clifton, Ripple R. Worcestershire. 
. H. Collins, Wincanton P.C. Som. 

. G. W. Craufurd, Burgh with Winthorpe 

V. Lincolnshire. 

- John Davies, Runcorn new ch. Cheshire. 

. F. 8S. Emly, Kirkby Underwood R. Linc. 

. E. H. Farrington, Thornbury R. Devon. 

. J. G. Fawcett, Hockton P.C. York. 

. Chas. Forster, Stisted R. Essex. 

. R. H. Frigell, St. Peter’s V. Derby. 

. Jas. Guillemard, Kirtlington V. Oxf. 

Rey. J. N. Harwood, Kensing-cum-SealV. Kent. 

Rev. J. Jackson, Nettlestead R. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. Kennaway, Christ Church, Lansdown, 
near Bath. 

Rev. E. C. 8S. Kynnersley, Draycott R. Staff. 

Rev. W. M. Lee, Alverdiscott Devon. 


Rev. W. N. Leger, St. Mary Tower P. C. 
Ipswich. 
Rey. Harry Martin, Silton R. Dorset. 


Rev. M. R. Peters, Madron V. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. A. Pruen, Sitterfield V. co. Warwick. 
Rev. W. J. C. Staunton, Aslackby V. Linc. 
Rev. T. V. Stewart, Portsea V. Hants. 

Rev. F. Tryon, Deeping St. James V. Linc. 
Rev. P. C. Tucker, Washford Pyne R. Devon. 
Rey. T. F. Woodham, Walcot RK. Bath. 





CuapLalins. 


Rev. W. F. Bayley, M.A. Preb, of Canterbury, 
to the Queen ae and to accompany 
her Majesty to Malta; together with the 
Rey. J. R. Wood, late Preceptor to Prince 
George of Cambridge. The Rev. J. V. Camp- 
bell is appointed Chaplain to the Hastings. 

Rev. Edw. Baines, to be Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of. Ely. 

Rev. T. G. Gallway to Earl Beauchamp. 

Rev. N. W. Hallward, to Viscount Lorton. 

Rev. Benj. Harrison, to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Rev. J. Penrose, D.C.L. to Earl of Egremont. 

Rev. T. Rolph, to Earl Bathurst. 

Rev. G. C. Tomlinson, to the Marquis Huntly. 

Rey. G. Knox, tothe East India Company. 

Rey. Jas. Carver, to be Ordinary of Newgate. 





Civi, PREFERMENTS. 
ee eee, esq. to be Recorder of 
eld. 


Lich 
Lord Francis rton to be Lord Rector of the 
ag ooamye of Aberdeen. 

e Rev. Charles Thorp, D. D. (Archdeacon 
of Durham), to be Chancellor of the old dio- 
cese of Bristol. 

Rev. C. J. Abraham to be an Assistant Master 
at Eton College. 

Rev. J. B. Dyne to be Head Master of High- 
gate Free Grammar School. 


BIRTHS. 


Aug. 12. At Greenham-lodge, Berks, the 
wife of A. J. Croft, esq. a son and heir.——19, 
At Wilbraham Temple, Camb. the wife of C. 
W. Watson, esq. a dau. 

Sept. 3. At Geneva, the Baroness Cala- 
brella, wife of Capt. Vincent Kennett, Bombay 
army, a dau.——4. At bramham Biggin, York- 
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shire, the Hon. Mrs. gd Ramsden, a son. 
—10. The wife of S. Y. Benyon, esq. of 
Denston House, near Newmarket, a dau.——18. 
At Brighton, the lady of Sir Richard Rycroft, 
Bart. a son.—At Branston-hall, Linc. the 
Hon. Mrs. A. Leslie Melville, a son.——22. At 
Stanmer, the Countess of Chichester, a son. 
—At Bushmead Park, Beds, the wife of the 
Rev. R. W. Gery, rector of Colnworth, a son. 
——23. At Leamington, the Hon. Mrs. Aber- 
cromby, a son.——28. At Bath, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Swinton, a son.— 29. ‘The wife of 
Adrian Hope, esq. Cariton gardens, a son.—— 
30. At Brighton, Lady Graham, a son. 

Lately. In Tilney-st. the Hon. Mrs. Edward 
Stafford Jerningham, a dau. 

Oct. 3. At Paris, in the Place Vendome, 
the wife of Kenelm Henry Digby, esq. a dau. 
—aAt Ingestrie, the Hon. Mrs. Talbot, a son. 
——5. At Studley Castle, the lady of Sir F. 
Goodricke, Bart. a son.——6. In York-terr. 
Regent’s-park, Lady Agneta Bevan, a son.—— 
8. In Grosvenor-sq. Lady Harriet Corry, a 
son.——At Goldsborougb-hall, Yorkshire, Lady 
Louisa Lascelles, a dau.——1l4. The _ of 
Sir W. W. Follett, M.P. a son.—16. At Ley- 
ton, Essex, the wife of W. T. go esq. 
M.P. a son.——20. At Haynford, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Browne Longe, a dau. 
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April 25. At Mauritius, W. S. Saunders, 
esq. to Matilda, dau. of the Hon. Col. Power, 
RA. Commandant at Port Louis. 

June 28. At Ym Cape of Good Hope, 
William Pattle, Lieut.-Col. Bengal Cav. to 
Isabella Clara, sixth and youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Holt Okes, D.D. 

July 17. At St. Christopher’s, the Hon. 
Dugald Stewart Laidlaw, of Dominica, to Meta 
Jane, eldest dau. of Henry Trew, esq. Col- 
lector of her hy ow Bi Customs. 18. At 
Kensington, Mr. Charles Mathews, Comedian, 
to Madame Vestris.—21. At Sierra Leone, W. 
F. Mends, esq. Deputy Assistant Commissary- 

en. to Isabella East, youngest dau. of Capt. 

eighton, late of 11th Dragoons, and grand- 
dau. of the late Adm. Sir R. Onslow, G.C.B. 
——24. At St. Pancras, the Rev. Peter M‘Mor- 
land, Minister of the National Scotch Church, 
Regent-square, to Marion, youngest dau. of 
the late John M‘Gill, esq. of Euston-place. 

Aug. 6. At Terradale, the seat of Col. H. 
D. Baillie, of Redcastle, M.P. Patrick Grant, 
esq. Castle Inverness, to Emilia, dau. of the 
late Evan Baillie, esq. of Dochfour.—8., 
At Woking, T. Taylor, esq. of South Carr, 
Notts, to Arabella Collie, dau. of P. Whit- 
ington, esq. of Whitmore-house, Surrey.—— 
9. At —_ Norfolk, R. Blake, esq. of Swa- 
field, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Harvey, of Thorpe-lodge.——At St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, William Smythe, esq. 
son of the late David Smythe, esq. of Meth- 
ven, one of the Lords of Session, to Margaret, 
eldest dau. of James Walker, esq. of Great 

rge-st.—At All Souls’, Marylebone, the 
Hon. Chas. Ponsonby, M.P. to the Hon. Maria 
Ponsonby, fourth dau. of Visc. Duncannon. 
—At un Saml. Lane, esq. of Grosve- 
nor-pl. to latilda, dau. of late W. Vernon, esq. 
——At St. Leonard’s, the Rev. J. D. Freeman, 
son of the late E. D. Freeman, esq. of Castle 
Cor, Cork, to Ann, dau. of the late Rev. J. C. 
Green, of North Grimstone, Yorksh.—At 
Hastings, the Rev. B. T. H. Cole, Rector 
of Warbleton, Sussex, to Maria-Grantham, 
youngest dau. of the late S. Foyster, esq.—— 
11. At Brighton, J. E. Hayward, ag: barrister- 
at-law, to Christi-Annette, only dau. of the 
late Capt. D. Campbell, and cousin to Visc. 
Carberry.——13. At Broadwater, Sussex, H. 





Vickers, esq. of Sheffield, to Sibilla, third dau. 
of J. James, ag ag | of the City of London. 
—14. The Rev. W. Durham, M.A. Rector of 
St. Matthew, Friday-st. to Sarah, widow of W. 
Edwards, esq. of Beckley, Sussex.——At Trinity 
church, Marylebone, L. Shadwell, esq. eldest 
son of the Vice Chancellor, to Ellen, second 
dau. of Iitid Nicholl, esq.—At Gorlestone, 
Suffolk, P. Le Neve Foster, esq. M.A. Fellow 
of Trin. halt, Camb. to Georgiana-Elizabeth, 
third dau. of the late Rev. C. Chevallier, Rector 
of Badingham.——aAt St. Mark’s, oe a 
the Rev. Edward Pettman, Chaplain R.N. to 
Sophia, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Henry 
Roberts, R.N. one of the companions of the 
circumnavigator Captain Cook. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. the Hon. George 
Cavendish, R.N. brother to Lord Wate k, 
to Caroline, youngest sister of Chas. Prideaux 
Brune, esq. of Prideaux-place, Cornwall.—— 
At Aberystwith, D. Theodore Williams, esq. of 
Edinburgh, youngest son of the late Rev. D. 
Williams, of Heytesbury, to Mary Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. D. Williams, formerly 
Fellow of Wadham College, and niece of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Williams, Head Master of 
the Edinburgh Academy.——At Fairlie, Ayr- 
shire, E. Cardwell, esq. late Fellow of Balliol 
Coll. Oxf. to Annie, youngest child of the late 
C. S. Parker, esq. At Torquay, the Rev. 
Scott Fred. Surtees, vicar of Newlyn, Cornwall, 
son of the Rev. John Surtees, preb. of Bristol, 
to Almeria, dau. of the late Philip Hamond, 
esq. of Westacre.——15. At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, F. Williamson, esq. of Woburn- 
pe eldest son of the late Rev. W. Williamson, 
of Westbere, Kent, to Jane-Hannah, youngest 
dau. of the late J. Friend, esq.——At Torr, 
Devon, Richard, second son of John hey, eng 
esq. F.R.S. of Coed Du, North Wales, to Caro. 
line Ann, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. G. H. 
Dyke.——16. At Blunsdon St. Andrew, Wilts, 
Johu Tyrrell, esq. barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Kew, to Diana Mary, second dau. of 
the late Rev. James Wyld, of Blunsdon House. 
——At Creech St. Michael, Som. H. M. Daniel, 
esq. of Worcester, solicitor, to Mary-Sophia, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry Cresswell, Vicar 
of Creech St. Michael, and grand-dau. of the 
late Estcourt Cresswell, esq. M.P. for Ciren- 
cester.—At St. Pancras, P. Stainsby, esq. 
of Mecklenburgh-square, to Miss Lewis, of 
Stamford-hill, eldest dau. of the late T. Lewis, 
esq. of Queen-st. Cheapside.——At the Friends 
Meeting House, Darlington, Richard Fry, son 
of the late — Storrs Fry, of Bristol, to 
Rachel, dau. of Edward Pease, of Darling- 
ton.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. 
Hope, R.N. of Carriden, N.B. to the Hon. 
Frederica Kinnaird, sister to Lord Kinnaird. 
—-At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. George, 
second son of 'T. Hankey, esq. of Portland- 
=, to Caroline, dau. of A. Donovan, esq. of 

ramfield-park, Sussex, and Hertford-st. May- 
tair.——At Mortlake, the Rev. H. Turton, of 
Betley, Staff. to Amelia St. George, second 
dau. of Major Smythe, late of 30th —17. 
At Christ Church, Marylebone, H. Connell, 
esq. to Catherine, sister of Major-Gen. J. A. 
Biggs, Bengal Artillery.——18. At Exeter, 
Francis Searle, esq. banker, to Lydia-Pease, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas —s esq. 
solicitor.——At Cheltenham, Edward Hawks, 
esq. youngest son of the late John Hawks, 
esq. of Newcastle, to Mary Anne, mn | dau. of 
the late Rev. H. Knightley, of Charwelton.—— 
At Brussels, Christie Innes Falconar, only son 
of John Falconar, esq. Consul at Leghorn, to 
Pheebe, only dau. of Ralph Nicholson, esq. of 
Wyndham-pl.—aAt St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. William Augustus, youngest son of Sir T. 
Neave, Bart. to Ann Elizabeth, elder dau. and 
coh, of the late A. Black, of Gidea-hall, esq. 
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—At All Souls, Langham-place, J. B. Dasent, 
esq. B.C.L. to Jane-Camden, third dau. of the 
late M. D. French, esq. of Wimpole-st.——At 
Waltham Holy Cross, the Rev. A. P. Saunders, 
F.R.S. Head Master of Charter-house School, 
to Emma Frances, dau. of W. Walford, esq. 
of High Beech.——R. H. Leach, esq. second 
son of T. Leach, esq. of Russell-sq. to Frances 
Mary, eldest dau. of R. O. Walker, Bedford- 
sq.—20. At Essex-street chapel, Theodore 
G. Meissner, esq. of Hamburg, to Margaret, 
dau. of James Bischoff, esq. of Highbury- 
terrace.——At St. Maurice Church, the Rev. 
Charles Harwood Poore, Minor Canon of Win- 
chester, to Amelia, eldest dau. of G. W. Chard, 
esq. Mus. Doc.——At St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
the Rev. J. W. Vivian, D.D. rector of St. 
fe poenag and St. Faith, London, to Mary 
Rebecca, dau. of Thomas Haden, esq. of Rid- 
dings, Derb.——21. At Biddenden, Lieut. Wm. 
Boys, R.N. late of H. M. S. Harlequin, to 
Charlotte Sophia, youngest dau. of Dr. Green- 
all, M.D.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Thomas Henry Holberton, esq. of Hampton, 
to re third dau. of Richard Twi- 
ning, esq. of dford-place.——At Broughton 
Poges, Oxf. Morris Pryor, esq. of Baldock, 
second son of J. I. Pryor, esq. of Clay-hall, 
Herts, to Louisa Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late E. F. Colston, esq. of Filkins-hall.——At 
Rollesby, Thomas, second son of Charles 
Cobbe, of Newbridge, esq. to Azelie Anne, dau. 
of the late Col. Thomas Cobbe.— —At Hendon, 
Thomas Prothero, esq. of the Friars, Monm. 
to Sarah, dau. of the late Wm. Pettman, esq. 
of Ham.——At St. Pancras, H. P. L. Drew, esq. 
of Gower-st. to Caroline, dau. of H. Perigal, esq. 
of Upper Gower-st.——At Chigwell, H. Hussey, 
esq. third son of the Rev. W. Hussey, rector 
of Sandhurst, Kent, to Eliza-Adams, youngest 
dau. of J. G. Walford, esq. of Woodlands. 
22. At Loughton, Nathaniel, son of James 
Powell, esq. of Carey-st. to Agnes, dau. of the 
late David Powell, esq.——The Rev. H. S. Pin- 
der, rector of Bratton Fleming, Devon, to 
Harrietta, second dau. of the Rev. T. Bowdler, 
M.A.——At Plymouth, John Garrett Bussell, 
esq. of Busselton, Western Australia, son of 
the late Rev. W. M. Bussell, of Portsea, to 
Charlotte, relict of J. Cookworthy, esq. dau. of 
the late Cai t. Peter Spicer, R.N.——At South- 
cmpeen, the Rev. Charles Fryer, M.A. to 
Helen Elizabeth, only child of Sir G. O. Page 
Turner, Bart.——At Streatham, Edward Sidney 
Johnson, esq. to Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Wm. Borradaile, esy.——23. At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, D. GrahamJohnston, esq. eldest 
son of David Johnston, esq. of Edinburgh, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Pearson Thompson, 
esq. of Cheltenham.——At Streatham, D. B. 
Meek, esq. of Upper Bedford-pl. to Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of the late William Gee, esq. of 
Mortlake.——At Burford, Oxon, Charles Paul, 
esq. of Cheltenham, to Frances-Broad, eldest 
dau. of the late T. B. Macey, esq. of Witney. 
——At Christ Church, Marylebone, Kingston 
Phibbs, esy. Bengal army, to Eliza, second 
dau. of 4 Daly, R.N. C.B.——At Edmon- 
ton, by the Rev. Dawson Warren, Vicar, 
Francis Warren, esq. his fourth son, to Eliza, 
Prange dau. of John F, Chapman, esq.——At 

letching, Sussex, by her brother the Rev. 
Spencer D. Wilde, Jonathan Peel, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, eldest son of R. Peel, esq. 
of Accrington-house, Lanc. to Mary, only dau. 
of the late Rev. J. Wilde, of Harnage, Shropsh. 
—25. At St. James’s, John Stuart, esq. to 
Ann Smith, widow of George Cummins, esq. 
of Barbadoes.——At Dagenham, Essex, Capt. 
Somerville, Royal Art. to Caroline, third dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Le Marchant.—aAt 
Exeter, John Ryves D’Arcy, esq. son of Capt. 
D’Arcy, late of 17th Lancers, to Maria, youngest 
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dau. of the late Thomas Ryves, of Rathsallah 
Castle, co. Wicklow, esq.—At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, F.S. Thomas, esq. of the State 
Paper-office, to Mary-Frances, eldest dau. of 
T. L. Lechmere, esq. of Bexley.——27. At 
Alverstoke, Daniel Quarrir, esq. Deputy- 
Lieut. of Hants, to Eliza Sophia, relict of the 
Rey. C. B. P. Lowther, rector of Orcheston 
St. George, dau. of Phillips Calbeck, esq. for- 
merly attorney-gen. of Prince Edward’s Island, 
and niece to Adm. Sir I. Coffin, Bart. ——28. At 
Bedfont, Samuel Martin, esq. barrister, to 
Fanny, eldest dau. of Sir F. Pollock, M.P.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. W. 
Booth Grey, brother of the Earl of Stamford 
to the Hon. Frances Somerville, sister of Lord 
Somerville.——At Morval, William Henry Pole 
Carew, esq. to Frances Anne, second dau. of 
John Buller, esq.—At Hampstead, Henry 
Hermann von Dadelszen, esq. to Mary Anne, 
second daughter ; and Thomas Hayle, M.D. 
of Deddington, Oxon, to Sarah White, fourth 
dau. of the late D. S. Turner, esq. of Ja- 
maica.——30. At Clapham, Edwin Turner 
Crafer, ~— to Maria Margaretta, eldest dau. 
of H. J. Rucker, esq.——At Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, Wm. Herbert Woodhouse, esq. of Lys- 
wayes Hall, Staff. to Helena Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of the late Sir C. Oakley, Bart.—aAt 
Hammersmith, R. H. Goolden, esq. M.D. to 
Katharine, youngest dau. of Thomas Naylor, 


esq. 

Entite, At Paris, Charlotte Sellon, dau. of 
the late Mr. Sergeant Sellon, and sister-in-law 
of Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart. to Jaques Amable 
Regnault, Bibliothecaire of the Conseil d’Etat, 
Paris.——At Paris, Count de la Taille des 
Essarts, to Agnes Louisa, dau. of the late John 
Vetch, M.D. of the Charter House, London. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. H. Bowden, 
esq. of Grosvenor-pl. to Marianne, dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Sir Montague Burgoyne, Bart. 
——At Horsington, Henry Woodforde, esq. son 
of the late Dr. Woodforde, of Castle Cary, to 
Ellen Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. J. W. 
Wickham.——At Edinburgh, the Rev. John 
Morell Mackenzie, of Glasgow, to Joanna, dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. A. Trotter. 

Sept. 1. At Rotherfield Grays, the Rev. 
Miles Atkinson, M.A. Fellow of Linc. Coll. to 
Mary, second dau. of the late Richard Lansdale, 
esq. of High Wycombe.——3. David Fraser, 
esq. Assistant staff-surgeon Bombay establish- 
ment, to Mary, eldest dau. of Patrick Kelly, 
esq. surveyor-general of Excise.——At North 
Walsham, the Rev. J. W. Flavell, Rector of 
Ridlington, to Ann Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. W. Rees, Vicar of Horsey, Norfolk.—— 
4. At Cilcain, Flintsh. Edward Rigby, M.D. of 
New-st. Spring-gardens, to Susan, second dau. 
of John Taylor, esq. F.R.S. of Bedford-row.—— 
At Wrenbury, Cheshire, V. J. W. C. Starkey, 
esq. of the Madras vie eldest son of J. é 
Starkey, esq. of Wrenbury-hall, to Sophia 
Maria, eldest dau. of the late Capt. R. Camp- 
bell, R.N.——At Carlisle, the Rev. Joseph 
Twentyman, Minor Canon of the Cathedral, 
and Curate of St. Cuthbert’s, to Arabella, only 
dau. of the Rev. John Fawcett.—At Comp- 
ton Greenfield, Glouc. the Rev. A. Rogers, to 
Anne, dau. of H. wv ard, esq. of Compton 
House.——At the Abbey, Bath, Townsend 
Kirkwood, esq. only son of Col. Kirkwood, of 
Castletown, co. Sligo, to Eleonora-Elizabeth- 
Morisson, only child of James Hammett, esq. 
——At Hermitage, Dumbartonshire, Patric 
Stead, esq. of Yarmouth, to Susanna, dau. of 
R. F, Alexander, esq.—aAt Waterperry, Oxon, 
by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, t > haw. G 
A. Denison, Vicar of Broadwindsor, to Georgi- 
ana, eldest dau. of J. W. Henley, esq.— 
5. At Bradpole, J. V. Prior, esq. barrister, to 
Hebe Catharine, eldest dau. of James Templer, 
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esq.——At Koppock, Dumbartonshire, the Rev. 
Horace Chavasse, M.A. to Margaret-Colqu- 
houn, dau. of Alex. Dunlop, esq.——At Chel- 
tenham, Lieut. Charles Y. Bazett, 9th Bengal 
cay. to Harriot, relict of Lieut. W. T. Garrett, 
Bengal Art.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury 
Henry R. Downman, esq. of Carmarthen and 
Upper Bedford-pl. to Eliza Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late T. R. Andrews, esq. of Upper 
Bedford-p!.——6. At Scalby, Comm. J. B. 
Woodthorpe, R.N. to Emily, second dau. of 
the Rev. Robert Howard, of Throxenby Hall, 
Yorkshire.——At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the 
Earl of Sandwich, to Lady Mary Paget, dau. of 
the Marq. of Augieney ——-At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, Henry Pounsett, esq. of Cam- 
berwell, to Amelia, widow of Major-Gen. Sir 
Sigismund Smith, K.C.H.——At Ogbourne 
St. George, Wilts, the Rev. John Jeffery, D.D. 
Rector of Otterhampton, Som. to Susannah 
Lewes, only dau. of the Rev. John Hole, and 
nd-niece of the late Ven. Wm. Hole, Arch- 
eacon of Barnstaple.——At Reading, William 
Bramston, = of Macao, to Clarissa Sarah. 
eldest dau. of Francis Reynard, esq.——At All 
Souls’, Langham-place, the Rev. G. Lewen 
Glyn, Vicar of Ewell, youngest son of the late 
Sir G. Glyn, Bart. to Emily Jane, eldest dau. 
of Josiah Birch, esq. of St. Petersburgh.—— 
8. At Maidstone, Edw. Fred. Leeks, solicitor, 
of James-st. Buckingham Palace, to Ann, only 
dau. of James Lowry, esq. M.D.——10. At 
Dalmahoy, Viscount Milton, to Lady Frances 
Douglas, eldest dau. of the Earl of Morton. 
——At Trewthin, Monm. John Harley, esq. of 
Ponty Moil, to Anna-Maria Platt, only dau. of 
the late Robert Smith, esq. of Wain Wern.—— 
At Horsted, Sussex, the Rev. J. A. wae 
Rector of Mersham, to Josephine Anne, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Edw. Law, British Chaplain 
at St. Petersburgh.——At Bedworth, Warw. 
Reginald 8. Graham, eldest son of Reg. Gra- 
ham, of Etterby, Cumberland, esq. to Dora 
Ennis, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. Bellairs.—— 
ll. At Diss, Norfolk, W. C. Curteis, D.C.L., 
of Doctors’ Commons, to Frances Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Manning, rector 
of Diss and Weeting.——At Danbury, Fred. 
Walford, esq. only son of J. G. Walford, esq. 
of Woodlands, Chigwell, to Maria, eldest dau. 
of J. R. Spencer Phillips, esq. of Riffham 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. And. 
Jopp, esq. of Wilton-place, to Elizabeth Mary, 
eldest dau. of J. G. Lay, esq. of Savage-gar- 
dens and Great Tey, Essex.——At Kensington, 
Edward Smirke, esq. barrister, to Harriet 
Amelia, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Neill, esq. of Turnham-green.——At Kirk 
Levington, John James Robinson, esq. of the 
Friary, Richmond, Yorkshire, to Frances Anne, 
third dau. of the Rev. W. Raine, Rector of 
Widford, Gloue.——At Hodnet, Salop, the Rev. 
bert Pennyman Hull, B.A. to Harriet, dau. 
of Leonard Slater, esq. of Peplow Hall.—— 
The Rev. Wm. Bowling, M.A. Rector of Love- 
ston, Pemb. to Eleanor, dau. of G. C. Walker, 
esq. Mayor of Doncaster.——Hugh Parker, 
jun. esq. of Woodthorpe, late 23rd Fusileers, 
0 Sarah, third dau. of the Rey. J. Alderson, 
Rector of Harthill, Yorksh.—At St. J ames’s, 
William Morley Burnett, esq. of Cornwall- 
terr. Regent’s Park, to Caroline Mary, eldest 
dau. of Francis Lambert, esq. of Acton.— 
13. At Mansel Grange, Heref. the Rev. Edw. 
Hotham, Vicar of South Cave, co. York, second 
son of Adm. Sir W. Hotham, K.C.B. to Har- 
riet, youngest dau. of Sir J. &. Cotterell, Bart. 
——At Leamington, the Hon. W. Tollemache, 
d h of Dysart, to Lady 





T of the C t 
‘Anna Maria St. Maur, dau. of the Duke of 
Somerset.—At Reading, Walter Wm. Beau- 
jolois Campbell, esq. Capt. 7th Fusiliers, to 
Anna Henrietta, eldest dau. of Lt.-Col. Loring. 
—At St. Helen’s, Isle of Wight, C. J. H. 
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Mundy, esq. to Elizabeth Susan, fifth dau. of 
John Young, esq. of Westridge, isle of Wight. 
—15. At Great Saling, Essex, the Rev. 
Francis Garden, M.A. to Virginia, third dau. 
of the late Capt. W. H. Dobbie, R.N.——At 
Trinity church, Marylebone, T. D. Whatley, 
esq. barrister, to Susan, dau. of the late Robt. 
Hughes, esq. of Lincoln-hill, Herefordsh.— 
17. At Stoke, Devon, F. Willson Harvey, - of 
Plymouth, to Caroline, only child of the late 
Sir T. H. Woodright, Bart. and heiress to 
Woodright Castle, Northumberland. —— At 
Malling, Sussex, Gen. Sir F. G. Maclean, of 
Maclean, Bart. to Frances, widow of Henry 
Campion, esq. of Malling Deanery.——At 
Minto-house, Ralph Abercrombie, esq. her 
Majesty’s Minister at Florence, to Lady Mary 
Elliot, eldest dau. of the Earl of Minto.— 
At St. Pancras, Joseph Underwood, esq. of 
Doughty-st. to Emily, relict of H. Stafford, esq. 
of Huntingdon, dau. of the Rev. James Pye, of 
Kimbolton.——At Brixton, George Pope, esq. 
of Gray’s Inn, to Sarah, dau. of the late John 
Key, esq. of Denmark-hill.——At All Souls, 
Marylebone, Wm. Martin Leake, esq. to Eliz. 
Wray, widow of William Marsden, esq.—aAt 
Thorpe, near Norwich, the Rev. Henry Long, 
Rector of Newton and Swainsthorpe, to Char- 
lotte-Emma, second dau. of Col. Sir Robert 
Harvey, C.B. and K.H.——18. At Leamington, 
George Walter James, esq. of Handsworth, to 
Emily, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Morden 
Carthew, Vicar of Mattishall, Norfolk.——At 
Hereford, Chas. Henry Price Papps, esq. R.N. 
youngest son of the late Capt. C. Papps, R.N. 
to Mary, second dau. of the late Chancellor 
Taylor, D.D.——19. At Simonburn, the Rey. 
Henry Byne Carr, third son of the late John 
Carr, esq. of Dunston-hill, Durham, to Elina, 
second dau. of John Ridley, ~~ of Park-end, 
Northumberland.——20. At Prestbury, the 
Rev. H. Arkwright, third son of Peter Ark- 
wright, esq. of Brock House, near Matlock, to 
Henrietta, eldest dau. of the Rev. C. Thorny- 
croft, of Thornycroft Hall, Cheshire——— 
At Donnington Wood, Salop, the Rev. S. R. 
Waller, M.A. Incumbent of Ettingshall, Staf- 
fordshire, to Lucy, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
C. R. Cameron, M.A. Incumbent of Wom- 
bridge, Salop.——At Mortlake, the Rey. N. D. 
Sturt, Rector of Edmonsham, Dorset, to 
Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of Wm. Turton, esq. 
of East Sheen.——At Islington, Thomas Hud- 
son, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to Elizabeth, third 
dau. of J. J. Skilbeck, esq. of Po gd anny 
——aAt Truro, Capt. James Smith Du Vernet, 
of the Madras Army, son of the late Col. Du 
Vernet, R.A. to Eliza Lavinia, second dan. of 
Benj. Martindale, esq. of Brunswick-sq.——At 
Monckton, Pemb. Francis Abbott, esq. second 
son of J. W. Abbott, esq. of Exeter, to 
Thomasina-Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Edw. 
Dewing, eldest dau. of Abraham Leach, esq. 
of Corston, Pemb.——At mig William 
Tanner, second son of Wm. — esq. of 
Highbury-grange, to Elizabeth, six h dau. of 
Robert Heintz, esq. of Canonbury-lane.——22. 
At St. Pancras, Edw. F. Lonsdale, esq. of 
Guilford-st. to Caroline, second dau. of Chas. 
Cuerton, esq. of Bedford-row.—25. At Mil- 
verton, Leamington, the Rev. G. B. Clare, 
Perp. Curate of St. pre. ngs Wolverhampton, 
to Mary-Jane, youngest dau. of the late Joseph 
Brearley, esq.— At Milton, G. Blencewe, esq. 
of Northampton, to Charlotte, sixth dau. of 
the late Rev. Francis Montgomery, of Milton. 
——At Slaugham, Emilius Clayton, — to 
Eliza Elizabeth, second dau. ; and C. K, Mur- 
ray, esq. barrister, to Maria, youngest dau. of 
Wm. Haslewood, esq. of Slaugham-park, Suss. 
—26. At Budleigh, T. S. Butterworth, esq. 
of Henbury Court, Glouc. to Blanch, ‘eldest 
dau. of William Davies, esq. late of Pont-y- 
pandy, co, Glamorgan. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp CaRRINGTON, 

Sept. 18. At his mansion in Whitehall, 
aged 85, the Right Hon. Robert Smith, 

aron Carrington, of Upton, co. Not- 
tingham (1797), and Baron Carrington, 
of Bulcote Lodge, (also co. Notts.) in 
the peerage of Ireland (1796), Captain of 
Deal Castle, a Commissioner of the Lieu- 
tenancy of London, a Vice-President of 
the Literary Fund Society, LL.D. F.R.S. 
and F.S.A, 

This long-respected Nobleman was 
born in 1752, the third but eldest sur- 
viving son of Abel Smith, esq. an ancient 
banker in Nottingham, by Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Bird, esq. of Coventry. He 
was first returned to Parliament for the 
town of Nottingham, on the death of his 
father (who had been its representative 
for one year only, but previously sat for 
Aldborough), in the year 1779. He was 
re-chosen for the four succeeding Par- 
liaments, in conjunction with Daniel Par- 
ker Coke, esq. brother to the present 
Earl of Leicester, until his elevation to 
the house of Peers. Enjoying the con- 
fidence and private friendship of Mr. Pitt, 
(whose nephew Lord Mahon married one 
of his daughters,) he was first created a 
Peer of Ireland, by patent dated on the 
17th of July 1796, and in little more than 
a twelve month after a Peer of Great 
Britain by patent dated 20th Oct. 1797. 
The title of Carrington was selected be- 
cause it had been previously borne by a 
family of Smith; but they were of a dif- 
ferent stock, bearing totally distinct arms, 
and it does not appear that there was any 
consanguinity between its former owners 
and the late Peer. 

Mr. Pitt further evinced his regard for 
Lord Carrington by appointing him to 
the Captaincy of Deal Castle. He was 
senior Flan ketene of the Second Bat- 
talion of Cinque Ports Volunteers, by 
commission dated 30th July 1803; of 
which corps Mr, Pitt was Colonel of the 
three battalions. 

Lord Carrington purchased of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne the estate of Wy- 
combe -in Buckinghamshire, which, in 
1760, gave the title of Baron, and in 
1784 that of Earl, to the family of wee b 
His mansion at Whitehall was formerly 
that of the Marquis of Stafford. In 1819 
the University of Cambridge conferred on 
his Lordship the honorary degree of LL.D. 
as a member of Magdalene College. 

Lord Carrington married, first, Anne, 
daughter of Henry Boldero Barnard, of 
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South Cave in Yorkshire, esq. and by that 
lady, who died in 1827, he had issue one 
son, his successor, and eleven daughters : 
1. the Hon. Harriet, married in 1817 to 
John Frederick Crewe, esq. cousin to 
Lord Crewe; 2. the Right Hon. Char- 
lotte-Elizabeth Lady Gardner, who in 
1809 became the second wife of Alan- 
Hyde second Lord Gardner, and died in 
1811, having had issue the present Lord, 
and Charlotte-Susannah Lady Suffield ; 
3. the Hon. Anne Smith, who died in 
1808 ; 4. the Right Hon. Catharine-Lucy 
Countess Stanhope, married in 1803. to 
Philip-Henry present and fourth Earl 
Stanhope, and has issue Lord Viscount 
Mahon and one daughter; 5. the Hon. 
Eleanor-Sarah, who died in 1816; 6. 
the Hon. Hester, married in 1813 to the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Watkin Williams 
Wynn, K.G.H. now Envoy Extraordi- 
nary at Copenhagen; 7. the Hon. Jane 
Smith, who died on the 7th Oct. 1837; 
8. the Hon, Louisa- Mary, who died in 
1830; 9. the Hon. Georgiana Smith, who 
is living unmarried; 10. the Right Hon. 
Robert-John now Lord Carrington; and 
11, the Hon, Emily, married in 1822 to 
the Right Hon. Lord Granville Somerset, 
M.P. brother to the present Duke of Beau- 
fort, and has several children, 

Lord Carrington married secondly, in 
1836, Charlotte, third daughter of the 
late John Hudson, esq. and widow of the 
Rey. Walter Trevelyan, second son of the 
late Sir John Trevelyan, Bart. 

The present Lord Carrington was born 
in 1796, and was Member for High Wy- 
combe in the present Parliament. e 
married in 1822 the Hon. Elizabeth Ka- 
tharine Forester, sister to the present Lord 
Forester, who died in 1832 of the cho. 
lera, and her only surviving issue are two 
daughters. As his Lordship has since 
remained a widower, there is at present 
no heir to the peerage. 

The remains of this venerable foble- 
man were taken from Whitehall to High 
Wycombe, where they laid in state on 
Tuesday, 2nd Oct. in the chapel of the 
Abbey. On the following day, the fu- 
neral took place in the familyvault. The 
inhabitants of the town testified their re- 
spect by suspending all business, and 
closing their windows for the day. The 
procession was a walking one, the body 
only being drawn on a bier, preceded by 
his lordship’s domestics, and followed by 
the present Lord Carrington, as chief 
mourner, John Abel Smith, esq. M.P. 
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Abel Smith, esq. M.P. Lord Mahon, 
M.P. Lord G. Somerset, M.P. George 
Robert Smith, esq. Colonel Crewe, and 
other friends and relations of the deceased. 
Next were the clergy and gentry of the 
town and neighbourhood of High Wy- 
combe; then a numerous train of the 
Buckinghamshire tenants, followed by 
most of the respectable tradesmen of the 
town. The procession was completed by 
along line of domestics and other ser- 
vants, in all about 500 in number. The 
burial service was read, in a very impres- 
sive manner, by the Rey. J. C. Williams; 
and the beautiful Ode by Pope was ad- 
mirably sung by the choir, 
Lorp Farnuam. 

Sept. 20. At Paris, aged 71, the Right 
Hon. John Maxwell, fifth Baron Farn- 
ham, of Farnham, co, Cavan (1756), a 
Representative Peer and Privy Coun- 
cillor for Ireland, and Colonel of the Cayan 
militia. 

His Lordship was born Jan. 18, 1'767, 
the elder son of the Hon. and Right Rey. 
Henry Maxwell, Lord Bishop of Meath, 
by Margaret, only daughter of the Right 

on. Anthony Foster, and sister to the 
first Lord Oriel. Having inherited the 
estates of his grandmother Judith, dau. 
and heir of James Barry, of Newton 
Barry, co. Wexford, esq. he assumed that 
name, and under the designation of Colo- 
nel Barry was a well known member of 
the House of Commons, where he sat for 
the county of Cavan. He succeeded to 
the title on the death of his cousin Jobn- 
James fourth Baron and second Earl of 
Farnham, July 23, 1823, when the Earl- 
dom became extinct. He was elected a 
Representative Peer of Ireland in 1825. 

He married July 4, 1789, Lady Lucy 
Juliana Annesley, eldest daughter of Ar- 
thur first Earl of Mountnorris ; her Lady- 
os without issue Oct. 10, 1833. 

is Lordship is succeeded in the title 
and estates, worth 30,000/. per annum, 
by his only brother the Rev. Henry Max- 
well, who has been for some time resi- 
dent at Caen in Normandy. He married 
in 1798 Lady Anne Butler, eldest daugh- 
ter of Henry-Thomas 2d Earl of Carrick, 
and by that lady, who died in 1831, has 
issue the Hon. Henry Maxwell, now 
M.P. co. Cavan, and many other children. 
The late Lord’s body was conveyed to 
Treland for interment. 








Rrt.-Hon. Sin Joun Nicnot, 
“.. 26. At his seat, Merthyrmawr, 
co. Glamorgan, after two days’ illness, 
in his 80th year, the Right Hon. Sir John 
Nicholl, Judge of the Admiralty, and 
aant 


Dean of the Arches and Judge 


of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
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Sir John Nicholl was born on the 16th 
March, 1759, the second son of John 
Nicholl, esq. of Llanmaes, Glamorgan- 
shire, by Elizabeth, daughter of James 
Havard, esq. of Herefordshire. In 1765 
he was placed at the free-school, Cow- 
bridge, and from thence sent to Bristol 
school, In 1775 he was entered at Ox- 
ford, where he was immediately elected 
to a Founder’s kin fellowship at St. 
John’s College, on the 26th June; he 
took his degree of B.C. L. June 15, 1780, 
and proceeded to that of D.C.L. Apr. 6, 
1785. He was intended for holy orders ; 
but his destination being changed, he was 
admitted, on the 3d Nov. 1785, as an 
advocate at the bar of Doctors’ Com- 
mons. He rose rapidly into very extensive 
practice. In 1791 he was appointed a 
commissioner to inquire into the state of 
the law in Jersey, with the late Sir Wil- 
liam Grant and the late Mr. Partridge, 
King’s Counsel. In 1798 he succeeded 
Sir William Scott (afterwards Lord 
Stowell) as King’s Advocate. It is re- 
marked by the biographer of his profes- 
sion,—* The ability of this pleader, and 
his meritorious zeal in promoting an armed 
association among the advocates’ and 
proctors, paved his way to the dignity of 
the King’s Advocate, to which the honour 
of Knighthood was added, Oct. 31, 1798. 
Having a clear intellect, he quickly dis- 
covers the merits of a case, and, without 
aiming at the high polish or the fascinat- 
ing splendour of oratory, supports the 
interest of his clients or of the Crown 
with force and acuteness.”—(Coote’s Cata- 
logue of the English Civilians, 1804.) 

On the formation of the St. Giles’s and 
St. George’s a reg | Volunteers, he 
became their Lieut.-Colonel Comman- 
dant, Aug. 3, 1803. In 1802 he was 
elected Member of Parliament for Pen- 
ryn, and he sat successively till the disso- 
lution after the Reform Bill, for that 
borough, Hastings (1806), Rye (1807), 
and Great Bedwin aaree In 
1821 he was brought forward by his Col- 
lege as a fit person to represent the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in Parliament, in oppo- 
sition to Richard Heber, esq. but was 
unsuccessful, In Parliament he was an 
effective speaker, supporting always the 
principlesof Mr. Pitt, and the maintenance 
of the Constitution in Church and State. 
In 1809 he succeeded Sir William Wynne 
as Dean of the Arches and Judge of the 
Prerogative Court, and was made a Privy 

Councillor Feb. 6, and a Lord of Trade 
and Plantations. On the death of Sir 
Christopher Robinson, in 1834, he was 
appointed Judge of the High Court of 
‘Admiralty by Lord Grey's government, 
though known to be politically opposed 
toit, In 1835 he resigned the office of 
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Dean of the Arches and Judge of the 
Prerogative Court, but he retained ahe 
Judgeship of the Admiralty to the period 
of his decease, 

The county of Glamorgan is indebted 
to Sir John Nicholl for the introduction 
of the national system of education, and 
the savings’ bank at Bridgend; and also 
for the Glamorgan district committee in 
aid of the society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. Blessed with an 
excellent constitution, he attained a green 
old age, and he closed his long and useful 
career in his 80th year, with his faculties 
unimpaired, full of religious hope, and 
aceompanied by the respect and esteem of 
all who duly appreciated his public merits 
and private duties. 

In 1787 Sir John Nicholl married 
Judy, youngest daughter of Peter Birt, 
esq. of Wenvoe Castle, who died in Dec. 
1829. By her he had issue five children : 
Henry-John, who died an infant; Mary- 
Ann; Judy, married to Charles Franks, 
esq.; John Nicholl, esq. D.C.L. now 
M.P. for Cardiff, who married Jane- 
Harriet second daughter of the late 
Thomas Mansel Talbot, of Margam, esq. 
and niece to the Earl of Iichester; and 
Catharine, who married the Very Rev. 
Charles Scott Luxmoore, Dean of St. 
Asaph, and died Nov. 1830. 

The will of Sir John Nicholl, Knt. 
has just been proved by his son John 
Nicholl, esq. M.P. his executor and resi- 
duary legatee. The amount of personal 
property is sworn under 140,000/. ‘The 
will and codicils (the last of which is 
dated in 1836) are in the handwriting of 
the deceased, who has left annuities to 
the whole of his old servants, varying 
from 20/7, to 401. each; the bulk of the 
property, exclusive of large estates in 
Wales, is left to the testator’s son, who 
is now about to return to his practice, 
which he left about two years ago on ac- 
count of ill-health, 





Dn. Jorty, Bisnor ovr Moray. 
June 29. At Fraserburgh, Aberdeen. 
shire, the Right Rev. Alexander Jolly, 
D.D. Bishop of Moray, in the 83d year 

of his age, and 42d of his Episcopate, 
The reputation of Bishop Jolly for pro- 
found and varied learning extended far 
beyond the limits of the Church of which 
he was a distinguished ornament. The 
most eminent divines of the Church of 
England sought his correspondence, and 
presented their works to him, as one well 
qualified, by his familiarity with the higher 
departments of theological erudition, to 
form a just estimate of their merits. His 
theology was that of the Church Catholic, 
not cast in the narrow or distorted mould 
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of modern systems, but drawn from the 
pure sources of divine truth in the Holy 
Scriptures, and the writings of the primi- 
tive Fathers and succeeding Doctors, who 
have handed down to us “ the faith once 
delivered to the Saints.” Had he been 
called upon to make a public declaration 
of his faith, he would, probably, have 
adopted the dying words of his admired 
Bishop Ken, whom he greatly resembled 
in the spirit and practice of ‘divine love,” 
—“‘ as for my religion, 1 die in the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic faith professed by 
the whole Church before the disunion of 
the East and West; more particularly, I 
die in the communion of the Church of 
England as it stands distinguished from 
all papal and puritan innovations, and as 
it adheres to the doctrine of the Cross.” 
The Bishop had devoted a long life to the 
studies of his profession ; the whole range 
of theology was open to him, but the 
Scriptures in their original languages, and 
the writings of the Fathers, were his fa- 
miliar food; these he had thoroughly 
digested. The result is partly exhibited 
in his valuable work on the Eucharist, 
published in 1831, of which one of the 
most learned divines of the age remarked, 
that “ it reminded him so forcibly of the 
writings of the ancient Fathers, that he 
could often have imagined that they were 
still speaking.” ‘The retiring modesty of 
the Bishop's character rendered him averse 
to appear before the public as an author ; 
but, on the few occasions when he was 
induced to break through that reserve, 
what he gave to the world bears the im- 
press of sound judgment, ripe erudition, 
and deep and earnest piety. In 1826, he 
published a “ Friendly Address to the 
Episcopalians of Scotland, on Baptismal 
Regeneration,” briefly tracing the success 
and uniformity of the Church doctrine on 
that important subject, In the depart- 
ment of practical divinity, he published, 
in 1828, ‘* Observations on the several 
Sunday Services throughout the year ;” a 
must admirable and useful manual, which 
no devout Christian can peruse without 
having his understanding informed, and 
his piety elevated. He was a living ex- 
ample of the intrinsic beauty and attrac- 
tiveness of religion, as it may be developed 
through the Church system. It might, 
erhaps, be easy to find a divine as deeply 
earned, but seldom cen the name of one 
be recorded who so thoroughly imbibed 
and exemplified the spirit of the blessed 
saints, whose works and history were the 
subjects of his study. The last book 
which the venerable Bishop had in his 
hand the evening before his death, was 
the treatise of Christopher Sutton, “ Disce 
mori, Learn to die,” It was an art which 
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the good man had been learning all his life 
long, and he had so learned it, that the 
‘«last enemy” had no terrors for him. 
He remarked to a friend a few days pre- 
vious to his decease, that he was waiting 
his call, not impatiently, yet longing for 
it; it did not, therefore, come suddenly. 
Death was to him but the removal of the 
veil which divided him from a world in 
which he had for years ‘habitually dwelt 
in heart and mind.” 

His constitution had been for some 
years gradually giving way under the in- 
creasing infirmities of age, and, a few 
days before his death, seemed so visibl 
sinking that his friends prevailed wit 
him to allow an attendant to watch by 
his bed-side during the night; but, on 
his last evening, he felt himself so much 
better that, after being assisted to bed 
between nine and ten o’clock, he insisted 
on being left alone for the night, direct- 
ing his attendant to return next morning 
at seven. Inthe morning he was found 
not only dead, but actually laid out for 
burial, dy himself. He had closed his 
eyes with his own hand, had drawn a 
napkin over his face, and folded his arms 
over his breast in the form of a cross, to 
show the faith in which he died ; showing 
that the good man had not been insensi- 
ble to the approach of dissolution, but 
had resigned himself to it consciously, 
with that calm and deep devotion for 
which he was through life distinguished. 
Thus closed a life of primitive simplicity, 
piety, and self-denial, worthy of the purest 
ages of the Church. 

On Thursday, 5th July, the remains of 
the Bishop were deposited, according to 
his own desire, in the grave of his brother, 
in the churchyard of Turriff, in presence 
of a numerous assemblage of the clergy, 
and of the people of his late flock at 
Fraserburgh, as well as of the Episcopal 
congregation at Turriff, of which he had 
at one time been pastor. The services 
were read by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Skinner, assisted by the Rev. James 
Walker of Huntly, Dean of Moray. By 
a late arrangement of the Episcopal Col- 
lege, the See of Moray, founded in the 
12th century, exists no Sager ; the clergy 
and congregations composing it constitute 
parts of other dioceses. 





Sim Henry Oxenven, Barr. 

Sept. 22. At his estate, Broome, near 
Dover, aged 82, Sir Henry Oxenden, the 
seventh Baronet of Dene, co. Kent, 
(1678), a Commissioner of Dover Har- 
bour, &c. 

Sir Henry was born May 14, 1756, the 
only son of Sir Henry, the sixth Baronet, 
by Margaret, younger daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir George Chudleigh, of Hal- 
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den, co. Devon, Bart. He was a mem- 
ber of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of B.A. in 
1778. He succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father, June 15, 1803. 

He had been for fifty years a very ac- 
tive Commissioner of Dover harbour, and 
he gave an almost daily superintendance 
to the works. His tenantry have lost a 
kind, considerate, liberal landlord; and 
East Kent has to regret parting with one 
of the few remaining perfect Old English 
country gentlemen. He paid great at- 
tention to the breeding of South Down 
sheep, and for many years his flocks had 
been among the most celebrated in the 
South of England. 

He married June 20, 1793, Mary, 
daughter of Colonel Graham, of St. 
Lawrence, near Canterbury, and had 
issue by that lady six sons and three 
daughters : 1. Mary-Graham, married in 
1815 to William Osmund. Hammond, 
esq.; 2. Sir Henry Chudleigh Oxenden, 
who hos succeeded to the title; he was 
born in 1795, andis unmarried ; 3. George- 
Chichester ; 4. the Rev. Mantegee Ox- 
enden, Perpetual Curate of Wingham, 
Kent; he married in 1824 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Wilson, esq. and has 
issue ; 5. Charles, who married in 1823 
Elizabeth-Catharine, only daughter of 
the Rey. Dr. Holcombe, a Prebendary 
of Westminster; 6. Graham, who died 
unmarried in 1826; 7. Frances, married 
in 1825 to Thomas Papillon, of Acrise 
Place, esq.; 8. Charlotte ; and 9, Ash- 
ton. The body of the late Baronet was 
removed from Broome on the 28th Sept. 
for interment at Barham church. The 
hearse was followed by a long line of 
carriages. The pall was borne by_his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, the Earl 
of Guildford, Sir Francis Mulcaster, 
Hon. W. Eden, and several other gentle- 
men, friends of the deceased. 

Av. Sir Putrenry Matcoum, G.C.B. 

July 20. At East Lodge, Enfield, 
aged 80, Sir Pulteney Malcolm, Admiral 
of the Blue, G.C.B. and G.C.M.G. 

The grandfather of Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm was a Scotish minister, of learning 
and respectability, who, having a large 
family and inadequate means, provided 
for his sons, including the father of Sir 
Pulteney, by establishing them on farms, 
as is usual in Scotland. This patrimony, 
after having been for upwards of a cen- 
tury in the family, was in the possession 
of Sir Pulteney. He was born on the 


20th Feb. 1768, at Douglan, near Lang- 
holm, in Dumfriesshire, the third son of 
his father, by Margaret, daughter of Mr. 
James Puasley, of Craig, and sister to the 
late Adm. Sir Thomas Pasley, Bart. 
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The remarkable success in their various 
paths which many of Mr. Robert Mal- 
colm’s sons attained, was noticed in our 
memoir of the late Sir John Malcolm in 
our Magazine for July 1833, p. 81. Of 
the seven sons who came to man’s estate, 
Robert, the eldest, who died a few years 
, was high in the civil service of the 
Hast India Company. The three next 
in succession, James, Pulteney, and John, 
were honoured with the insignia of 
Knights Commanders of the Bath at the 
same time; the former for his distin- 
guished services in Spain and North 
America, when commanding a battalion 
of Royal Marines; and Sir John (who 
was afterwards G.C.B.) for his military 
and diplomatic services in India. The 
younger sons were Gilbert, Rector of 
Todenham, in Gloucestershire; David, 
in a commercial house in India; and Sir 
Charles Malcolm, now Post Capt.R.N. 
Pulteney entered the Navy Oct. 20, 
1778, as a midshipman on board the Sybil 
frigate, commanded by his maternal uncle 
Capt. Pasley, with whom he sailed to the 
Cape of Good Hope; and, on returning 
thence, removed with him into the Jupiter 
of 50 guns, which was one of tlie squadron 
under Commodore Johnstone in the affair 
at Porto Praya, and at the capture of a 
fleet of Dutch Indiamen in Saldanha Bay. 
In 1782 the Jupiter was ordered to con- 
vey Adm. Pigot to his command in the 
West Indies; and Mr. Malcolm, after 
serving several months with that officer 
in the Formidable, a second rate, was by 
him promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
in the former ship, March 3, 1783. Du- 
ring the ensuing peace he was employed 
on various stations in the Scipio, Pegasus, 
Bellerophon, and Vengeance; and at the 
commencement of the French revolution- 
ary war, we find him serving as first 
Lieutenant of the Penelope of 32 guns, 
at Jamaica. In that ship he assisted at 
the capture of the Inconstante frigate and 
Gaelon corvette, both of which Licuten- 
ant Malcolm conducted to Port Royal in 
safety. He also commanded the boats of 
the Penelope in several severe conflicts, 
and succeeded in cutting out many ves- 
sels from the ports of St. Domingo. He 
subsequently joined the Europa of 50 
guns, bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. 
Ford, by whom he was made a Com- 
mander into the Jack Tar, April 3, 1794; 
and upon Cape Nichola Mole being taken 
possession of by the British, at the invi- 
tation of the French royalists, he had the 
direction of the seamen and marines 
landed to garrison that place. Soon after 
his return to England, Capt. Malcolm 
was advanced to Post rank, by commission 
dated Oct. 22, 1794; and on the 14th of 
the following month appointed to the 
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Fox frigate. In Feb, 1795, he escorted 
a fleet of merchantmen to the Mediter. 
ranean, after which he went to Quebec, 
and subsequently served in the North Sea, 
We next find him proceeding with a con- 
voy to the East Indies; on which station 
he captured la Modeste of 20 guns. 
Toward the latter end of 1797 the Fox 
was actively employed in the China Seas, 
under the orders of Capt. Edward Cooke 
of the Sybille. In the same year the 
Duke of Wellington, then Colonel Wel- 
lesley, of the 33rd regiment, took a pas- 
sage with Captain Malcolm, in the Fox, 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Bengal. 

On the 18th of June 1798, he was ap- 
pointed to command the Suffolk of 74 
guns, bearing the flag of the late Vice- 
Adm. Rainier, Commander-in-Chief in 
the Indian Seas. He afterwards removed 
with the same officer into the Victorious, 
another third-rate, and continued to serve 
as his Flag-Captain during the remainder 
of the war. On her passage to Europe, 
in 1803, the Vietorious was found to be 
in so bad a state, that on encountering a 
gale of wind in the Bay of Biscay, it was 
with the utmost difficulty she could be 
kept afloat till she reached the Tagus, 
where she was run on shore and broke 
up. Capt. Malcolm, with his officers and 
crew, returned to England in two vessels 
hired at Lisbon for their conveyance. 

In Jan. 1804, we find him commanding 
the Royal Sovereign, a three-decker, in 
which ship he proceeded to the Mediter- 
ranean ; and on his arrival, removed into 
the Kent, of 74 guns, attached to the 
fleet under Lord Nelson. In the en- 
suing summer he joined the Renown, a 
vessel of similar force. 

Capt. Malcolm's next appointment was, 
March 16, 1805, to the Donegal, another 
third-rate, the command of which he re- 
tained during the period of six years. In 
that ship he accompanied his gallant chief 
in the memorable pursuit of the combined 
squadrons of France and Spain to the 
West Indies; and on his return from 
thence to the Channel was sent, under Sir 
Robert Calder, to reinforce Vice- Adm. 
Collingwood off Cadiz. On the 17th 
Oct. 1805, four days previous to the de- 
cisive battle of Trafalgar, the Donegal 
being short of water, and, in consequence 
of the extraordinary length of time she 
had been kept at sea, greatly in need of a 
refit, was ordered to Gibraltar. On the 
20th, Capt. Malcolm received informa- 
tion that the enemy's fleets were quitting 
Cadiz. His ship was then in the Mole 
nearly dismantled; but by the greatest 
exertions, he succeeded in getting her out 
before night, and on the 23rd joined Vice- 
Adm. Collingwood in time to capture 
El Rayo, a Spanish three-decker, form- 
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ing part of the division under Admiral 
Gravina, which on its return to port after 
the battle, had been immediately ordered 
to sea again for the _— of attempting 
the rescue of some of the disabled prizes. 

The Donegal continued off Cadiz, 
under the orders of Sir John Duckworth, 
until towards the close of 1805, when she 
accompanied that officer to the West 
Indies in quest ofa French squadron that 
had sailed for that quarter. Inthe battle 
fought off St. Domingo, Feb. 6, 1806, 
the loss sustained by the Donegal 
amounted to 12 men killed, and 33 
wounded. After the battle she pro. 
ceeded with the prizes to Port Royal, 
Jamaica, and from thence to England. 
On his arrival in England Capt. Malcolm 
was honoured with a gold medal for his 
conduct in the action, and, in common 
with the other officers of the squadron, 
received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. He was also presented by 
the Committee of the Patriotic Fund 
with a vase, valued at one hundred 
pounds, 

In the summer of 1808, Capt. Mal- 
colm escorted the army under Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley from Cork to Portugal. 
Some days after the arrival of the trans- 
ports in Gendege Bay, the troops were 
all landed in safety, notwithstanding a 
heavy surf; the same good fortune at- 
tended Captain Malcolm’s exertions in 
disembarking the various reinforcements 
which afterwards arrived ; and there can 
be no doubt that the extraordinary efforts 
he made on those occasions, and for which 
he received the warm approbations and 
thanks of Sir John Moore and Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley, contributed to the happy 
commencement of thoseglorious successes 
which afterwards attended the British 
Arms in the Peninsula. The Donegal 
was subsequently attached to the Chan. 
nel fleet, at that time commanded by Lord 
Gambier ; and after the memorable dis- 
comfiture of the French ships in Aix 
Roads, April 11 and 12, 1809, Captain 
Ma!colm was entrusted with the com- 
mand of a squadron sent on a cruize, 
during which, however, nothing particu- 
lar occurred. We next find him com- 
manding the blockade of Cherbourg, on 
which station the ships under his orders 
captured a number of privateers ; and on 
one occasion drove two frigates on shore 
near Cape La Hogue ; but the protection 
afforded them by the batteries, rendered 
it impossible to attempt their destruction 
with any probability of success, On the 
Donegal being paid off in 1811, Captain 
Malcolm was appointed to the HKoyal 
Oak, a new 74, in which he continued off 
Cherbourg until March 1, 1812, when 
he removed into the San Josef, 110 guns, 


as Captain of the Channel fleet under 
Lord Keith, which honourable post he 
held, occasionally commanding a detached 
squadron, (and receiving the appointment 
of a Colonel of Marines, Aug. 12, 1812, 
and the rank of Rear-Admiral, Dec. 4, 
1813,) until June 1, 1814; when he 
hoisted his flag in the Royal Oak and 
ao with a body of troops under 

rigadier-Gen. Ross from Bourdeaux to 
North America. Soon after his arrival 
in that quarter, he accompanied Sir 
Alex. Cochrane on an expedition up the 
Chesapeake, and regulated the collection, 
embarkation, and re-embarkation of the 
troops, &c. employed against Washington, 
Baltimore, and New Orleans, a service 
requiring indefatigable efforts, and which 
he performed in a manner that called forth 
the warmest acknowledgments of the 
Commander-in-chief. He was afterwards 
employed at the siege of Fort Boyer, on 
Mobile Point, the surrender of which by 
capitulation on the 14th Feb. terminated 
the war between Great Britain and the 
United States of America. 

At the extension of the order of the 
Bath into three classes, Jan. 2, 1815, 
Rear- Adm. Malcolm was nominated (with 
his two brothers, as before mentioned) a 
Knight Commander ; and upon his arrival 
in England, hostilities against France 
having been renewed, in consequence of 
the return of Buonaparte from Elba, he 
was appointed Commander-in-chief of 
the naval force ordered to co-operate with 
the Duke of Wellington and the allied 
armies, on which service he continued 
until after the final restoration of the 
Bourbons. He struck his flag Sept. 26, 
1815; and a few days after had the grati- 
fication to receive the following letter 
from the Duke of Wellington, with whom 
he had been four times associated in the 
public service, 

“ Sir, Paris, Sept. 30, 1815. 

“TI have received your letter, in which 
you have informed me of your return to 

ingland. I beg leave to return you my 
best thanks for the cordial and useful 
assistance I have invariably received from 
you in all the situations in which we have 
been placed together, and to assure you 
that it will always give me the greatest 
satisfaction to be placed in a situation to 
be in communication on service with you, 

‘“¢ T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient humble servant, 
‘© WELLINGTON.” 

Sir Pulteney’s last appointment was to 
the important office of Commander-in- 
chief on the St. Helena station, where he 
continued from the spring of 1816 until 
towards the end of the following year. 
The manner in which his conduct at St, 
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Helena is noticed by Sir Walter Scott in 
his ‘‘ Life’ of Napoleon,” is so highly 
honourable to him, that we must quote it 
at length : 

“‘ The rank and character of Sir Pul- 
teney Malcolm, who commanded the 
squadron upon the station, set him above 
the feelings which might influence infe- 
rior officers whether of the army or the 
navy. He visited Napoleon frequently, 
and was eulogized by him in a description 
which (though he, who has the advantage 
of seeing in the features of Sir Pultene 
those of an honoured friend, can vouc 
for its being just) may have been painted 
the more willingly, because it gave the 
artist an opportunity of discharging his 
spleen, while contrasting the appearance 
of the Admiral with that of the Gover- 
nor, ina manner most unfavourable to the 
latter. Nevertheless, we transcribe it to 
prove that Buonaparte could occasionally 
do justice, and see desert, even in a 
Briton. He said he had seen the new 
Admiral. ‘ Ah! there is a man witha 
countenance really pleasing, open, frank, 
and sincere. There is the face of an 
Englishman—his countenance bespeaks 
his heart, and I am sure he isa good 
man. I never yet beheld a man of whom 
Iso immediately formed a good opinion 
as of that fine soldier-like old man. He 
carries his head erect, and speaks out 
openly and boldly what he thinks, with- 
out being afraid to look you in the face 
at the time. His physiognomy would 
make every person desirous of a further 
acquaintance, and render the most sus- 

icious confident in him.’ Sir Pulteney 

alcolm was also much recommended to 
Napoleon’s favourable judgment by the 
circumstance of having nothing to do 
with the restraints upon his person, and 
possessing the power neither of altering 
nor abating any of the restrictions he 
complained of. He was fortunate, too, 
in being able, by the calmness of his 
temper, to turn aside the violent lan- 
guage of Buonaparte, without either 
granting the justice of his complaints, or 
giving him displeasure by direct contra- 
diction. ‘ Does your Government mean,’ 
said Napoleon one day to the English 
Admiral, ‘to detain me upon this rock 
until my death’s-day?’—‘ I am sorry to 
say, Sir, answered Sir Pulteney, ‘that 
such, I apprehend, is their purpose.’— 
‘ Then, the term of my life will soon ar- 
rive,’ said Napoleon. ‘I hope not, Sir,’ 
answered the Admiral ; ‘I hope you will 
survive to record your great actions, which 
are so numerous, and the task will ensure 
you aterm of long life.’ Napoleon bowed, 
and was gratified, probably, both as a hero 
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and an author. Nevertheless, before Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm left the island, and 
while he was endeavouring to justify the 
Governor against some of the harsh and 
extravagant charges in which Napoleon 
was wont to indulge, the latter began to 
appeal from his judgment, as being too 
much of an Englishman to be an impar- 
tial judge. They parted, however, on 
the best terms, and Napoleon often after- 
wards expressed the pleasure which he 
had received from the society of Sir Pul- 
teney Malcolm.” 

Sir Pulteney Malcolm was advanced 
to the rank of Vice-Admiral July 19, 
1821; and to the full rank of Admiral 
Jan, 10, 1837. He was raised to the 
Grand Cross of the Bath April 26, 1833. 

A few years ago he was attacked by 
one of our pseudo-economists in the 
House of Commons, when the following 
eloquent précis of his honourable career, 
was delivered in his defence by a friend 
whose name, we regret to say, we have 
not preserved: 

* He was the son of a humble sheep 
farmer, and had won his fame, as his 
brother, Sir John, also had done, without 
the aid of powerful friends. He had 
risen to the highest honours of his pro- 
fession by his own exertions, and his ho- 
nour, till the other night, had never been 
questioned ; he enjoyed a spotless reputa- 
tion, and possessed the friendship not 
only of the great men that were at pre- 
sent in existence, but those who had de- 
parted. He was the comrade in arms of 
the gallant Nelson ; and in the last action 
in which that great man was engaged, he 
commanded a ship which had the splendid 
distinction of being called the Happy 
Donegal. He had the friendship of the 
first general of the day (the Duke of 
Wellington.) He had the honour of 
conveying in the ship under his command 
the hero of Assaye. Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm, at Vigo, landed the future con- 
queror of the Peninsula, At the special 
desire of the Duke of Wellington, the 
flag of Sir Pulteney Malcolm was flying 
at Ostend when the destinies of the con- 
vulsed world were decided in the field 
of Waterloo. As a conqueror, he became 
the friend of the conquered. His flag 
was at St. Helena during the time Na- 

leon was there, and by the cordiality of 

is disposition and manners, he not onl 
obtained the confidence, but won the af- 
fections of that great man, who, in his 
last moments, acknowledged his gene- 
rosity and benevolence.” 

He married, Jan, 18, 1809, Clemen. 
tina, eldest daughter of the Hon. Wil- 
liam Fullerton Elphinstone, Director of 
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the East India Company, and a niece of 
Adm. Lord Viscount Keith, 

A subscription has been commenced for 
a arene monument to Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm, 


Carr. Hon. Grorce Dovctas, R.N, 

Aug. 30, At Douglas Castle, Lanark- 
shire, aged 50, the Hon. George Douglas, 
a Post Captain R.N, half-brother of the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Douglas. 

He was born Aug. 2, 1788, the sixth 
son of Archibald first Lord Douglas, and 
the third and youngest by his second mar- 
riage with Lady Fasneee Scott, second 
daughter of Francis Earl of Dalkeith, and 
great-aunt to the present Duke of Buc- 
cleuch and Queensberry, K.G. 

He entered the Royal Navy as a mid- 
shipman on board the Excellent 74, Capt. 
the Hon, Robert Stopford, Dec. 17, 1801, 
in which he served in the West Indies, 
On returning thence, he joined the Cas- 
tor frigate, and subsequently the Spencer 
74; in which latter ship he completed his 
time under Capt. Stopford. The Spen- 
cer accompanied Lord Nelson in his pur- 
suit of Adm, Villeneuve, in 1805, but was 
unfortunately absent at Gibraltar at the 


time of the battle of Trafalgar. She 


bore a conspicuous share in Sir John 
T. Duckworth’s action, off St. Domingo, 
Feb. 6, 1806, on which occasion her loss 
amounted to eighteen killed and fifty 
wounded, Mr. Douglas was advanced to 
the rank of Lieutenant, and appointed to 
the Horatio, a new 38-gun frigate, Aug. 
8, 1807. In her, he visited Quebec, and 
afterwards served on the Halifax and West 
India stations. 

On the 10th Feb, 1809, the Horatio 
fought a very gallant action off the Virgin 
Islands, with La Junon frigate, which 
terminated, after nearly three hours’ con- 
test, in the capture of the Frenchman. 
On this occasion Lieut. Douglas ” the 
words of the First Lord, Lord Mulgrave) 
‘*¢so nobly supplied the place of his dis- 
abled captain” (Capt. G. Scott) that his 
promotion was determined upon, as soon 
as he should have completed the time pre- 
scribed by his Majesty’s Order in Council, 
His commission as a Commander conse- 
quently bore date Aug. 8, 1809. 

On the 18th July 1810, Captain Doug- 
las was appointed to the Brune troop- 
ship, and > continued to command her 
until his promotion to post rank, Feb. 
28,1812. His next appointment was, 
April 28, 1812, to the Leveret 20, which, 
with her consort the Cyane 20, made a 
very heroic defence against the Constitu- 
tion, an American 44, of more than their 
united strength, off Madeira, on the 20th 
Feb. 1815. Both the English ships were 
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taken, poe the Leveret was soon after- 
wards retaken at Porto Praya. At a 
Court-martial held at Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, Captains Douglas and Falcon were 
“ most honourably acquitted”’ for the loss 
of their respective ships, and justly ap- 
plauded for the gallant defence they had 
made. 

Since the peace Capt. Douglas has been 
on half-pay. He has died unmarried. 





Lr.-Cor. A. C. W. Crooxsnanr, K.H. 
Sept. 1. At his residence, Lyncombe, 

near Bath, aged 57, Lieut.-Col. Arthur 

Chichester William Crookshank, K.H. 

He was the youngest son of the late 
Mr. Justice Crookshank, of Newton Park, 
co. Dublin. He was appointed Ensign 
in the 68th regiment, Jan. 12, 1799, and 
Lieutenant in March following. He 
served in that capacity in the West In- 
dies, chiefly in Martinique, where he em- 
barked with the flank companies of his 
regiment against the Danish islands, in 
the expedition commanded by Gen. Sir T. 
Trigge ; after the completion of which he 
had two attacks of yellow fever, which 
obliged him to return home. He was 
promoted to a company in the 38th regi- 
ment Sept. 8, 1802; and he served in 
Treland during the disturbances of 1803. 
He accompanied the expedition to the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1805, under Sir 
D. Baird ; and thence embarked for South 
America, and was present in the different 
—— under Col. Blackburn, Sir S. 
Auchmuty, and Gen, Whitelock; he re- 
ceived four wounds at the attack and as- 
sault of Monte Video, and was made pri- 
soner with the light troops under Brig.- 
Gen, Crawford, on the storming of Bue- 
nos Ayres. 

On his return from South America, he 
was appointed to the staff of the Duke 
of Richmond, then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, where he remained until his re- 
giment embarked for Portugal. He 
served in the first campaign in the Penin- 
sula, and was present at the battles of 
Roleia and Vimiera; he was also in the 
expedition to Walcheren, and suffered 
much from that climate. He attained the 
rank of Major Oct. 29, 1809, and return- 
ed with the 2d battalion of his regiment 
to Portugal in 1810; and from a desire 
of being more actively employed, entered 
the Portuguese service under Lord Beres- 
ford, with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 
He was present at the battle of Busaco, 
where he commanded the flank compa- 
nies of the brigade of Brig.-Gen. Spry ; 
also in the pursuit of Marshal Massena, 
from the lines of Torres Vedras; at the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onor; and a few days 
previous to the battle of Salamanca, he re- 
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ceived a musket wound when endeavour- 
ing to procure a ford across the river 
Douro, at the village of Pallas. How- 
ever, at Salamanca, he commanded the 
12th battalion of Cacadores, which took 
the eagle of the 22d regiment of French 
infantry, which he had the honour of pre- 
senting to Major-Gen. Sir E. Pakenham, 
commanding the division, and he had on 
that day two horses shot under him. He 
was present at the surrender of Madrid ; 
but, on the retreat from Burgos was 
seized with a very violent fever, which 
obliged him to return to England in June 
1813, and to resign his commission in the 
Portuguese service. He then joined his 
British regiment, the 38th 2d battalion, 
which was then in England, and was re- 
duced in the following October. He was 
then placed on half-pay. On the reco- 
very of his health, he effected an exchange 
into the second battalion of the 11th foot, 
which he joined at Gibraltar in July fol- 
lowing, and was a second time placed on 
half-pay by the reduction of that batta- 
lion in March 1816; on which be return- 
ed to England, and in Sept. 1817 was 
placed on full-pay of the 33d reigment. 
He attained the brevet rank of Lieut. 
Colonel June 4, 1814, In testimony of 
his services, he was presented with the 
freedom of Dublin, Londonderry, and 
Limerick ; he received a medal for the 
battle of Salamanca, and subsequently the 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 





GENERAL FLInter. 

Sept.9. At Madrid, by suicide, Ge- 
neral Flinter. 

Gen, Flinter was an Irishman of good 
family. He served under the Duke of 
Wellington in Portugal and Spain, and 
was one of the many officers who joined 
the Portuguese and Spanish armies by 
permission of our government. He was 
employed confidentially at the termination 
of the Peninsular war, and assisted the 
late Duke of San Carlos in arresting the 
expeditions which were fitted out here 
for the liberation of South America. He 
married a lady of large property in Spanish 
America, but his conduct was so displeas- 
ing to the people, that as soon as their 
independence was secured they prevented 
his appearing among them, and his lady 
and children were compelled to remain 
apart from him, for the purpose of saving 
a considerable estate from being forfeited. 
He was then sent to Puerto Rico and the 
Havannah, and he returned to Spain in 
1835. The subject of free negro labour 
engaged much of his attention in the co- 
lonies, and he published in London a 
work on the subject, which contains much 
valuable information. The opinions of 

Gent, Mac, Vor, X. 
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the then Colonel Flinter were supposed 
to be Royalist, if not Carlist; but it would 
—_ that, desirous of being actively em- 
ployed, his sentiments underwent some 
modification in that respect. He was 
made chief of the staff to Mina during 
his campaign in the Basque provinces, 
and was wounded twice at the battle of 
Mendogria. He was laid up for some 
time, and the Spanish surgeons wanted to 
amputate his leg; but he refused to submit 
to the operation, and he again joined the 
army notwithstanding the severity of his 
wound. He was appointed to a com. 
mand at Toledo, more to get rid of his 
claims than to render him any benefit ; 
but he contrived to do so much with very 
little means, that one of the few brilliant 
and successful affairs of the campaign was 
conducted by him. Success on the part 
of a foreigner is a mortal offence in the 
Spanish service, and Flinter was soon 
after the battle of Toledo recalled and 
laid on the shelf. He was a spirited high- 
minded officer, brave as a lion, and gene- 
rous as the day. He had all the faults 
and all the virtues of his country—a jo. 
vial free-hearted Irishman, jealous of his 
honour, and warmly devoted to the cause 
he had espoused. He said as a foreigner 
he had nothing to do with the question 
of succession; his sword was the pro- 
perty of the government of Spain, whether 
the throne was occupied by Ferdinand or 
Christina. The immediate cause of his 
last fatal act is not stated; but to the 
treatment he received from the Spanish 
government, may probably be attributed 
the state of mind which prompted the come 
mission of this lamentable suicide. 


Row.tanp Burpon, Esa. 
Sept. 17. In his 82d year, Rowland 
Burdon, esq. of Castle Eden, co, Dur. 


ham. 

He was the only child of Rowland 
Burdon, esq. of Newcastle, merchant, 
and of Castle Eden, which he purchased ; 
(descended from an ancient family at 
Stockton-upon- Tees, a pedigree of which 
will be seen in Surtees’s —s of Dur- 
ham, vol. iii. p. 416), by Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Smith, esq. of Burn- 
hill, co. Durham. He succeeded his 
father in his estates Oct. 25, 1786; and 
himself became one of the wealthiest 
merchants and bankers in the north of 
England. In 1790 he was returned to 
Parliament for the county of Durham, 
after an arduous struggle, which termi- 
nated as follows, Mr, Burdon having 
polled no less than 780 single votes :— 

Mr. Burdon... 3 
Mr. (Sir R.) Milbanke . 1799 
Sir John Eden. «. . .:1706 
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Mr. Burdon was one of the earliest ex- 
amples of a merchant representing an 
English county. He was re-elected in 
1796 and 1802; but in 1806 he resigned 
his seat, in consequence of having encoun- 
tered some commercial embarrassments ; 
which were, however, after a time, hap- 
pily surmounted. 

After a life of eminent usefulness and 
honourable enterprise, the death of this 
good man, from the suavity of his de- 
meanour and unostentatious charities, has 
called forth the profound regret of all 
classes of society in the district in which 
he resided. In him the town of Sunder- 
land may justly be said to have lost the 
earliest and most munificent of its patrons, 
the founder of its present pre-eminence 
and future prospects of greatness. To 
his genuine patriotism that magnificent 
structure, the Bishopwearmouth Bridge, 
owes its existence. Being returned to 
parliament for the county of Durham in 
the year 1790, and having previously, 
through his strenuous exertions, procured 
a turnpike road from Stockton to Sun- 
derland, Mr. Burdon was early in ex- 
pressing his wishes for a bridge to con- 
nect the north and south banks of the 
Wear; and after an arduous struggle he 
succeeded in obtaining an Act of parlia- 
ment for that purpose. This was in the 
es 1792. From similar attempts having 

een made by the Colebrookdale Com- 
pany, Mr. Burdon first conceived the idea 
of making use of iron in its construction; 
and, having first caused an experimental 
rib to be cast, the foundation stone was 
eventually laid, on the 24th Sept. 1793; 
and, by the fostering influence of Mr. B., 
who adopted as his motto, “ Nil despe- 
rvandum auspice Deo,’’ this vast under- 
taking was at length, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion—the principal means 
being furnished by Mr. Burdon, who sub- 
scribed no less a sum to effect this pur- 
pose than 30,0007. 

Mr. Burdon was first married, June 
27, 1780, to Margaret, daughter of Charles 
Brandling, of Gosforth, in Northumber- 
land, esq. M.P. for Newcastle; and by 
that lady, who died Feb. 17, 1791, he had 
an only daughter, Elizabeth, who died in 
the month before the decease of her mo- 
ther, at the age of eight years. He mar- 
ried secondly in 1794, Cotsford, daughter 
and sole heiress of Gen. Richard Mat- 
thews, by whom he had issue four sons, 
Rowland, Richard, John, and Cotsford ; 
and three daughters, Elizabeth-Anne, 
Frances, and Mary-Cotsford. 





Rev. Francis Barnes, D.D. 
The late venerable Master of Peter- 


“ 





- [Nov. 
house, Cambridge, of whom we gave somé 
brief particulars in p. 221, was a native 
of Lancaster or its neighbourhood. Asa 
boy he was remarkable for his acuteness 
and aptitude for learning; and at a very 
early age he went toa school at Kellet, 
and afterwards to Silverdale, both in Lan- 
cashire, and having possessed himself of 
all the book-learning which it was in the 
power of those masters to teach him, he 
was removed to Eton School on the 
strength of the ability he displayed. Tra- 
dition relates, and the fact serves as an 
illustration of the nature of travelling in 
those days, that the future Master of St. 
Peter’s performed the journey to Eton, 
mounted behind his father, on one of the 
stout nags employed on the farm, In 
this way, proceeding by easystages, young 
Barnes was safely deposited at Eton, 
where he pursued his studies with such 
ardour and success, that after a few years 
he was transferred to Cambridge, where 
he resided for the rest of his life, and 
where he was highly esteemed for his 
courtesy and hospitality to all with whom 
he came in contact. His reputed great 
wealth was an exaggeration. He left 
small legacies to a nephew and his chil. 
dren at Bolton, but his property generally 
to collegiate purposes and collegiate 
friends. Dr. Barnes was considered one 
of the best Greek scholars of the day. 

His funeral took place on the 7th of 
May, in the chapel of St. Peter’s college. 
A vast concourse of persons had assem- 
bled to witness the ceremony, which, in 
accordance with the request of the de- 
ceased, was conducted with as little pomp 
and show as possible. About eleven 
o’clock the procession moved from the 
lodge, in the following order :— 


The Porter of the College, with his 
wand covered with crape; the College 
Tradesmen, twoand two; fourteen mem- 
bers of the Choirs of King’s and Trinity, 
in surplices; the Executor and Surgeon; 
the Physician and Chaplain; Tux Bopy 
(borne by the college servants) ; follow- 
ed by the relatives and personal friends, 
the fellows, the tenants, all the under- 
graduates of Peter-house, and several 
members of other colleges, who desired 
to show the respect they entertained for 
the deceased. 


The procession passed entirely round 
the principal court, the choir chanting 
one of Dr. Croft’s very beautiful funeral 
anthems. Having entered the chapel, the 
burial service was rage ney | read by 
the Rev. Mr. Ray, the Senior Dean, and 
chaunted by the choristers—Mr. Wal- 
misley, M. B. presiding at the organ. 
The vault was made immediately under 
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the organ-loft, at the entrance to the 
chapel, and whilst the body was being 
lowered into its last resting-place, the 
Dead March in Saul was played. The 
following is a copy of the inscription upon 
the coffin :— 


“ Francis Barnes, D.D. born 13th Ja- 
nuary, 1744; died 30th April, 1838.” 


Thus honoured and lamented were con- 
veyed to the grave the remains of one, 
whose virtues had made him as respected 
and beloved, as from his long residence at 
Cambridge he was universally known. 





Ven. ArcupEacon Corsert. 

June 22. At his seat, Longnor hall, 
Shropshire, aged 79, the Ven. Joseph 
Corbett, M.A. Archdeacon of Salop in 
the diocese of Hereford. 

He was the only son and heir of Joseph 
Plymley, esq. who died in 1802 in his 86th 
year, (see his epitaph in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, old series, vol. ci. i. 394.) by 
his first wife Diana, daughter of John 
Flint, esq. by Jane, daughter of Waties 
Corbett, esq. He came into possession of 
the estate of Longnor on the death of bis 
uncle Robert Corbett, esq. (formerly 
Flint), and the surrender of his surviving 
uncle John Flint, esq.; and in consequence 
assumed the name of Corbett, by royal 
license dated 20th November 1804. The 
Corbetts of Longnor, a junior branch of 
the family of Morton Corbet, were first 
settled there in the reign of Henry VI. 
and were raised to a Baronetcy by Charles 
I. Onthe termination of the head branch 
of the family in 1774, the title devolved on 
Charles Corbett, esq. with whose grandson 
Sir Richard it became extinct in 18.. ; but 
the estate was devised to his kinsman Mr. 
Robert Flint, abovementioned, previously 
of Micklewood, in the same county. 

The late Archdeacon was a member of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of M.A. in 1792. He 
was collated to his archdeaconry in the 
same year by Bishop Butler. 

He was twice married. His second 
wife, Matty, third daughter of Dansey 
Dansey, of Brincop, co. Hereford, esq. 
died in 1812, aged 40 (see her epitaph 
in Gent. Mag. ubi supra). 

Views of Leebotwood Church, and 
Longnor Chapel, with the epitaphs of the 
Corbetts, will be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for May 1831. 





Baron Hume. 

Aug. 30. At his house in Moray- 
place, Edinburgh, in his 82d year, David 
Hume, esq. late Baron of the Exchequer 
in Scotland. 

. This venerable and learned gentleman, 
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who was nephew to the historian David 
Hume, had filled various important situ- 
ations with great ability, having been suc- 
cessively Sheriff of Berwickshire and of 
West Lothian, Professor of Scots Law 
in the University, and one of the Barons 
of Exchequer, which latter office he held 
till the abolition of the Court in 1830. 
But his most important service, and that 
which will render his name coeval with the 
criminal jurisprudence of his country, is 
his great work on the Criminal Law of 
Scotland, which has long been considered 
as the text-book in that department of 
jurisprudence, and is constantly referred 
to as authority both by the Bench and the 
Bar. It was published in two volumes 
4to. 1797, under the title of “ Commen- 
taries on the Law of Scotland, respect- 
ing the Description and Punishment of 
Crimes.” 

By the death of Baron Hume, a very 
valuable collection of MSS. has come 
into the hands of Sir James Robison, as 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. They consist principally of let- 
ters addressed to David Hume, from 
Rousseau, Condamine, and other distin- 
guished foreigners, with a few letters 
written by Hume, and returned under 
various circumstances, together with se- 
veral MS, essays and works. We hope 
that such a collection will be forthwith 
published. 


Baron Freperick Cuvier, F.R.S. 

Lately. At Strasbourg, on his return 
from one of his annual journies as In. 
spector-general to the University of Paris, 
the Chevalier Frederic Cuvier, F.R.S. 

He was born at Montbéliard in 1773, 
was called to Paris by his illustrious bro- 
ther, Baron George Cuvier, and became 
keeper of the menagerie at the Jardin des 
Plantes in 1804, a place which enabled 
him to make some valuable observations 
on the economy and physiology of animals. 
These are published in the Annales du 
Muséum, and, with other valuable works 
on natural history, led to his election into 
the Academy of Sciences, to the Inspec- 
tor-generalship of the University, to the 
Legion of Honour, to the Royal Society 
of London, and lastly, to the chair of 
comparative physiology at the Jardin des 
Plantes. A remarkable coincidence ex- 
ists between his death, and that of his 
brother; like him, he was about to de- 
liver a fresh course of lectures, was at- 
tacked by paralysis, was aware from the 
first moment of the result which must 
ensue, was anxious to secure the welfare 
of others, was patient under severe suffer- 
ings, and was ready to meet his God. 
As a scientific man, his loss will be se- 
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verely felt ; for not only did he write the 
above-mentioned works, but was a con- 
tributor to several of the journals of sci- 
ence, and the principal labourer in the 
Histoire des Mammiféres, published in con- 
junction with M. Geofiro St. Hilaire. 
As a father, a friend, and a brother to 
the bereaved widow, who is thus again 
visited by heavy calamity, his loss is irre- 
parable ; and as a master, the ne | qua- 
drupeds of the Jardin will feel the loss of 
his benevolent cares. M. Cuvier has left a 
son, who bears his noble name with honour, 





ALEXANDER AIKMAN, Esa. 

July6. At Prospect Pen, St. Andrew's, 
Jamaica, aged 83, Alexander Aikman, 
esq. proprietor of Birnam Wood and 
Wallenford in St. George's parish, and late 
Printer of the Jamaica Royal Gazette. 

He was born at Borrowstown-ness, co. 
Linlithgow, on the 23d of June 1755, the 
second son of Andrew Aikman and Ann 
Hunter (the only child of William Hun- 
ter and his wife Margaret Aynsley). 
He left his native country for South 


. Carolina at the age of sixteen, having 


previously made a voyage to Dantzic. 
After his arrival at Charlston, he ap- 
prenticed himself to Mr. Robert Wells, 
a bookseller and printer of a newspaper, 
the father of William. Charles Wells, 
M.D. F.R.S8.L. and Ed., of whom a 
long memoir will be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for Nov. 1817, and an 
engraving of his monument in St. Bride's, 
Fleet-strect, erected by his daughter 
Mrs. Aikman, in that for June 1821. 

The American Revolution caused Mr. 
Aikman to leave that country; and, after 
some wanderings, he fixed his residence 
in Jamaica; where, in 1778, he established 
a newspaper called the “ Jamaica Mer- 
cury,” which title, two years after, the 
government patronage having been ob- 
tained, was altered to that of ‘‘ The Royal 
Gazette,” under which it still continues 
to be published. He likewise became 
Printer to the House of Assembly and 
King’s Printer; and, having resigned 
those offices to hisson Alexander, he was 
for many years a member of the House of 
Assembly, as representative of the parish 
St. George. After his son’s death in 
1831, he for a short time resumed his 
business, and the conduct of the Royal 
Gazette ; but, on a favourable opportunity 
occurring, he made his retreat from all 
commercial anxieties. He was a truly 
honourable, worthy, and charitable man; 
and his death is much lamented. 

Mr. Aikman visited Great Britain in 
1795 (in which voyage he was taken by a 
privateer, and had to repurchase his pro- 
perty at Philadelphia), in 1801, in 1803, 
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and in 1814; but from that time had re- 
mained at home. 

He married at Kingston, Jamaica, Jan. 
14, 1782, Louisa-Susanna, second daugh- 
ter of his former master Mr. Robert 
Wells. This lady had for four years 
been his fellow clerk in her father’s office 
at Charleston. She joined him from 
England after no little peril, having 
twice attempted the voyage ; on the first 
attempt she was captured by the French, 
by me te she was detained for three 
months in France, and on the second by 
a King’s ship, in consequence of taking 
her passage in a slave vessel. By this 
lady, who died on the 29th Nov. 1831 
(and of whom a brief memoir will be 
found in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 
CI. pt. ii. p. 571), Mr. Aikman had 
two sons, and eight daughters ; of whom 
the only survivors are Mary, the wife 
of Mr. James Smith, of St. Andrew’s, 
Jamaica; and Ann-Hunter, the widow 
of John Enright, Surgeon R.N. His 
younger son, Robert, died an infant. 
His elder son and successor in business, 
Alexander Aikman, esq. died on the 11th 
April, 1831, (see Gent. Mag. CI. i, 650.) 
leaving a numerous family. 

JamrEs Gorpon, Esa. 

We have the satisfaction to extract, 
from the Report of the Surtees Society, 
the following Memoir of its late able 
Under-Secretary, whose death was re- 
corded in our number for June 1837, p. 
670. 

“ Mr. Gordon was born at Gilling, 
near Richmond, in Yorkshire, inthe year 
1803, of respectable parents. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at 
Barningham, under Mr. Newby, from 
whose tuition he was removed to Ripon 
School, then, and still, conducted by the 
Rev. W. Plues; and afterwards, devot- 
ing himself to the law, he served his clerk- 
ship to an attorney at Hull. From Hull 
he removed in due time for a short period 
to London, and afterwards settled as a 
solicitor at Richmond, in Yorkshire. 
Here he was residing at the formation of 
the Society, and the congeniality of its. 
objects with his favourite pursuits, led 
him almost immediately afterwards to 
offer his services to the Secretary, to ~ 
whom he was previously unknown, in con- 
ducting through the press any work in 
which the Society might be engaged, or 
in any other department in the range of 
its objects for which he might be thought 
competent, This offer was made with 
great modesty, but it was almost imme- 
diately accepted. Mr. Gordon, in con- 
sequence, settled in Durham in the end 
of the year 1835, when the printing of 
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the Testamenta Eboracensia and the 
Towneley Mysteries was in progress; but 
his health, vhich had long been feeble, 
had so far declined that he was barely able 
to correct the press of the two volumes, 
and compile an Index for the former, and 
a Glossary for the latter. In other re- 
spects, save that the Preface to the 
scone Mysteries was obligingly com- 
municated by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F.S.A. the Historian of South York- 
shire, and one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Society, these two publications were 
edited gratuitously by the Secretary. 
When it is remembered that the Glos. 
sary to the Mysteries was the work of an 
invalid Jabouring daily under the most 
dispiriting ill-health, and compiled during 
the short intervals afforded by the cessa- 
tion of pain, it must be allowed to evince 
abundant proof of what might have been 
expected by the Society from a gentleman 
with whom it had wisely connected itself, 
if better health and a longer life had been 
vouchsafed to him. 

«¢In the spring of 1836, Mr. Gordon’s 
ill-health seemed to be rapidly gaining 
ground. He was low in stature, witha 
spinal mal-conformation, of a slender 
frame of body, and of the most feeble 
digestive powers. To the latter he had 
systematically attended for many years, 
totally abstaining from every article of 
food which might be injurious to him; 
but, notwithstanding all his attention, his 
constitution at this period appeared to be 
visibly on the decline. His medical ad- 
visers recommended a change of air, and, 
in consequence, in the month of June, in 
the same year, he visited a relation at 
Caldwell, near Richmond, purposing to 
return to Durham, and attend the Anni- 
versary of the Society, which in that year 
was held in July. He had not, however, 
been long at Caldwell before he became 
confined to his bed, and in this bed he 
pined away for ten long months in a state 
of the most extreme bodily weakness, 
being barely able to speak in a whisper, 
and that only now and then, but patient 
and resigned, till, on the 4th of May, 
1837, in the 34th year of his age, he was 
released from his sufferings, and removed 
to another world, for which he had from 
his boyhood been daily preparing himself. 
His body was buried by the side of his 
father and mother in the church-yard of 
Gilling. 

‘¢ Mr. Gordon had from an early age de- 
voted himself to archaiological pursuits, 
especially those of a philological nature, 
In the dead and many modern languages 
he was no mean proficient; and he was 
intimately acquainted with the history of 
his own tongue and its various changes 
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from the Saxon period downwards, and 
had made the civil and ecclesiastical laws 
and manners of his country his peculiar 
study. If Mr. Gordon was learned, he 
was modest too. His natural inclination 
led him to shrink from general society, in 
which, as a literary and thinking man, he 
found not much of gratification; and his 
general feeble health confirmed him in 
his habits of seclusion. By those who 
fortunately possessed his acquaintance, 
his highly-cultivated mind and his modest 
demeanour will be long remembered. 

“ Mr. Gordon greatlyassisted Mr. Frost 
in his ‘ Notices of the Early History of 
the Town and Port of Hull.’ He was 
the author of Robinson’s Guide to Rich- 
mond, 1833; of a Guide to Croft, Dins- 
dale, Darlington, &c. 1834; and the com- 
piler of a Practical Synopsis of the Laws 
relating to Bills of Exchange. He, 
moreover, contributed a few occasional 
papers to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
which, it is believed, are generally under 
his proper signature.” 





Mr. Samvuet. Woopwarp. 

Lately. At Norwich, Mr. Samuel 
Woodward. 

This gentleman, who was a clerk in 
the bank of Messrs. Gurney, was a most 
intelligent and diligent antiquary and ge- 
ologist, the author of an excellent work on 
the Geology of Norfolk, and of a Synop- 
tical Table of the Fossils of Organic Re- 
mainsthrough Britain. Hefrequently made 
communications to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and particularly the following, 
which they have published, viz.—in 1829, 
‘© Observations. on the Round Tower 
Churches of Norfolk; and on the ma- 
terial employed in constructing the early 
religious buildings of that county” (print. 
ed in the Archeologia, vol. xxiii. pp. 
7—9); in 1830, “A descriptive Outline 
of the Roman Remains in Norfolk” 
(ibid. with a map, pp. 358—373); and a 
notice of the “ Chalk Vaults near St. 
Giles’s gate, Norwich” (ibid. p. 411); in 
1832, «A Notice of some ancient Steel- 
yard Weights ” ( Archzologia, vol. xxv. p. 
589, with a plate); «‘ An account of certain 
Judicial Proceedings at Norwich, at the 
commencement of the Usurpation” (ibid. 
pp. 591—594); in 1833 “* A sketch of an 
ancient Sword found in the river Yare ”* 
(ibid. p. 618); in 1834, “ An Account 
of some Discoveries made in excavating 
the Foundations of Wymondham Abbey, 
with a plan and description of the religious 
establishment” (vol. xxvi. pp. 287—299, 
with a plate); in 1837, An Account of 
two — a found in the vicinity 
of Norwich” (vol. xxvii. pp. 435—437). 

Mr, Woodward has left a widow and 
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eight children unprovided for. A public 
subscription has been set on foot, which has 
purchased his geological collections for 
the Museum of the Norwich Philosophi- 
cal Society; and a History of Norwich 
Castle, which he has left in MS. is 
also about to be published for the benefit 
of the family. It is stated to be a very 
curious and interesting work; containing 
a number of most accurate plans, sections, 
&c. of that noble castle, and many draw- 
ings illustrative of the history of the castle 
and city. 





Miss A. F. Byrne. 

Jan. 2, 1837. Aged 60, Anne Fran- 
ces Byrne, artist in water-colours. 

She was the eldest daughter of William 
Byrne, landscape engraver, and was a na- 
tive of London. Having acquired con- 
siderable skill in flower-painting, her 
early life was chiefly devoted to the teach- 
ing of that art; but her elevated views, 
and desire to attain excellence, having 
determined her to abandon for a time its 
pecuniary advantages, in order that she 
might study more effectually the great 
and essential principles of the art, she 

roduced those works which obtained 
sa admission into the Society of Paint- 
ers in Water-colours, and which were 
exhibited during a succession of seasons 
in the gallery of that Society. Her com- 
positions, chiefly of fruit and flowers, 
were distinguished for elegance in the 
distribution of the lines and forms, and 
very refined attention to the breaking of 
her colours, neglect of which so often 
produces gaudiness. 

Nor was this lady distinguished by her 
professional talents alone; a rare culti- 
vation of the reasoning faculties, combined 
with a naturally fine taste and judgment, 
rendered her the life and ornament of the 
society in which she moved. In her pri- 
yate circle she stood alone, her amiable 
deportment and gentle manners radiating 
happiness and pleasure ; and being digni- 
fied by a total absence of self, she reigned 
in the affections of all who approached 
her, till her death merged them in sorrow. 





Mr. Samvet Terry. 
As a remarkable example of the fruits 
of commercial activity and usurious trans- 
actions, in the state of society which has 
existed in New South Wales, @ subject 
which was discussed at some length in 
our last number,) we are induced to insert 
the subjoined biography of Mr. Samuel 
Terry, whose extraordinary accumulation 
of wealth was also noticed in our last 
Magerine, p. 448. 
e was transported to New South 
Wales when very young, and, as far as is 





known, for neither an atrocious nor con- 
sequential crime; some say for stealing 
geese. On his arrival he established a 
small sly grog and pawnbroker’s shop. 
Spirits were then a guinea a bottle, and 
tobacco retailed for the weight of silver. 
To him resorted convict servants with 
some worn or questionable clothes, or 
such property, which he again circulated 
amongst associates and friends. He was 
of perfectly sober and frugal habits ; he 
was active and industrious ; and his whole 
emer gd consisted in having made up 
is mind to never giving value without 
obtaining value for it; and, moreover, as 
much as only to keep his neck out of the 
halter, or his legs out of chains. Samuel 
Terry was cunning enough, and not at all 
nice to refuse any bargain where no legal 
danger was to be apprehended. He left 
several valuable grounds which he had 
purchased for a bottle of spirits; or, having 
advanced spirits and tobacco, sued or 
caused to be sued for the debt, and bought 
the ground at the sale of the sheriffs. 
Whether he’ foresaw to what value land 
would rise in the colony, or whether it 
was accidental that he endeavoured to 
amass the only sort of property which 
was to be had in his way, suffice to say, 
that as soon as this rise took place 
Samuel Terry was even on that score a 
rich man, and he must have found to his 
satisfaction, that those acres of his in and 
near Sydney, hitherto covered with filth 
and rubbish, were now worth as much as 
if they were pasted all over with bank 
notes. Samuel Terry entered subse- 
quently into some shipping speculations, 
but his cunning and caution was so great, 
his economical habits so unalterable, that 
we do not hear that he ever sustained 
any considerable loss. It was at this 
time (about 20 years ago), that being 
asked in some lawsuit, on his oath, how 
much he believed himself to be worth, he 
answered 90,000/. sterling. In the ex- 
tensive business he was now engaged in 
he was obliged to have large amounts of 
cash about him, and one Sunday morning 
his ‘‘iron chest” was robbed of some 
thousand sovereigns. This deed was 
traced toa young convict who lived in 
Terry's service, and who, on account of 
his engaging figure and good behaviour, 
had been hitherto a favourite with the 
family. He was capitally convicted. It 
is asserted that Samuel Terry obtained 
leave to visit him in his cell, and under 
the explicit promise of obtaining his par- 
don, he induced the boy to disclose to him 
the spot in the garden where the money 
had been planted, The story runs, that 
Terry was haunted by the sight of the 
executed, and in moments of anger his 
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of the lad. A similar tragical event is 
related, in which General B— was con- 
cerned. ‘This gentleman was on intimate 
terms with Samuel Terry, and the latter 
lent him 800/. Mr. B— became after- 
wards embarrassed, when Terry sold his 
valuable farm and got himself possessed 
of it, which, as it is said, contributed at 
least to the subsequent mental aberration 
of that gentleman. 

About six years back Samuel Terry was 
in possession of about 50,000/. sterling 

er annum, and in the very prime of life. 
He lived then in the same place he died 
in, viz. a not small, but inconvenient 
house in Pitt Anns, Sydney. He rode 
at times a clumsy old charger, and passed 
many hours of the day in talking, but in 
his shirt sleeves. When he had a friend 
with him, he sent for a bottle of spirits. 
Mrs. Terry never kept a female servant, 
dressed in a coarse manner, and was seen 
every Saturday on her knees scrubbing 
out the premises. Although Samuel 
Terry in the latter years of his life dis- 
counted 300,000/. bills at ten per cent. 
and as it is known that the rental of his 
houses in Sydney, (of which he possessed 
an entire street,) the produce of his farms, 
&c. amounted to at least 60,0007. or 
70,0007. per annum, he yet lived upon 
5007. or 600/. a year. 

But we will now mention facts, which 
will not only exempt Samuel Terry from 
being an object of envy, but reduce him 
to that of a man to be truly pitied. 
About four years ago this hitherto strong 
and healthy man was seized with a para- 
lytic stroke, which at once deprived him 
of the use of his right limbs. His son 
had married a handsome and well-bred 
emigrant, but, being a drunken and brutal 
man, he lived with her on the worst possi- 
ble terms, and opened, in one of his mad 
moments, her head with an iron poker. 
The relations appeared against him, and 
the Magistrates committed him to take 
his trial. However, strange to say, he 
was = a case which nearly threatened 
his life) allowed to bail, and the whole 
affair was subsequently made up with 
money. Even Terry himself was not 
exempted from the brutal frenzy of this 
imbecile son, and he abused and threatened 
him on many occasions. After his para- 
lytic seizure he was unable to move with- 
out the aid of two men, and thus extend- 
ed in his open carriage, pale and bloated, 
he drove about the domain of Sydney—a 
silent but impressive example for any one 
how illusive and worthless at times wealth 
is, especially if obtained in a low and ques- 
tionabile way. In these drives he was 
generally accompanied by one of his con- 
vict servants, because, notwithstanding 
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. relations reproached him with the murder 


that riches are omnipotent in penal colo- 
nies, even those of Samuel Terry could 
not influence respectable men to associate 
with him but on business. 

His illness became more dangerous and 
more irksome from day to day, and he died 
in the beginning of 1838, only fifty-two 
years of age, and therefore just at the 
period of life when riches, well and ho- 
nourably obtained, may be most quietly and 
beneficially enjoyed and employed. 

Such was Samuel Terry, the richest 
outlaw whom the Australian colonies yet 
possessed. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Aged 36, the Rev. T. Cooper, Assis- 
tant Curate of Frodsham. 

At St. Pierre les Calais, aged 73, the 
Rev. Thomas Fiske, Rector of Shimp- 
lingthorne, and of Kettlebaston, Suffolk. 
He was of Jesus college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1789; and was instituted to the 
churches already named, which were in 
his own presentation, in 1800 and 1801. 

The Rev. William Fookes, M.A. 
which degree he took at Balliol college, 
Oxford, in 1808. 

Suddenly on his road from Dublin to 
Portarlington, the Rev. William Hackett. 

At Kilmore glebe, co. Roscommon, 
the Rev. Robert Jones. for many years 
Rector of that parish. 

Aged 82, the Rev. John H. Lloyd, 
Rector of Cellan, near Lampeter, and 
Vicar of Llanwnen. He was collated to 
the former living in 1813, and to the latter 
in 1814, by the Bishop of St. David’s. 

At Dublin, the Rev. J. C. Lloyd, 
Chaplain of the Molyneux Asylum. 

At Killigally, King’s County, aged 67, 
the Rev. Henry Mahon, D.D. Rector of 
a union of two parishes, worth 850/. per 
annum, of which the glebes produce 6507. 
It is in the gift of the Bishop of Meath. 

The Rev. Deane H. Nash, Rector of 

Temple O’ Malus, co. Cork. 
_ Aged 28, the Rev. William Potchett, 
jun. Rector of Great Ponton, co. Linc., 
eldest son of the Rev. W. Potchett, 
Vicar of Grantham. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge ; and was in- 
stituted to his living in 1834, 

At Patna, the Rev. C. Rawlins, Chap- 
lain on the Bengal establishment. 

At Doveridge, Derbyshire, aged 77, 
the Rev. Henry Stokes, tor fifty-three 
years Vicar of that parish, which is in the 
gift of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Aged 44, the Rev. John Thomas, B.D. 
for sixteen years Perpetual Curate of 
Llangennech, Carmarthenshire, and Cu- 
= of Llandilo-Talybout, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Aged 74, the Rev. Morgan Waltérs, 
Rector of Vaynor, co, Brecon, to which 
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he was presented in 1814 by the Prince of 
Wales. 

At Strangford, the Rev. Charles Wol- 
sey, Rector of Ballyculter, co. Down, 

May 12. At the parsonage house, 
Windsor, New South Wales, aged 73, 
the Rev. Sumuel Marsden, of Paramatta, 
senior chaplain to the colony of New 
South Wales, founder of the New Zealand 
mission, and sometime director of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society’s operations in the 
South Sea Islands. Few persons have 
done more for the real benefit of mankind 
than Mr. Marsden, Though surrounded 
by duties of the most laborious kind, 
which he ever faithfully discharged, his 
philanthropic mind could not be confined 
to so limited a sphere, but with a zeal and 
assiduity rarely to be found, and a perse- 
verance undaunted, he sought and finally 
succeeded in imparting the glorious gos- 
pel of Christ to the benighted Island- 
ers of the South Pacific. On the 15th 
of May his remains were interred at 
Paramatta; attended by the chief and 
other officers of the Colonial Govern- 
ment, most of the colonial chaplains, 
numerous military officers, merchants, 
private gentlemen, &c. Mr. Marsden 
was educated in the university of Cam. 
bridge. 

July 26. At Kirk Bramwith, York. 
shire, in his 94th year, the Rev. R. Bod- 
bitt, after having been resident in that 
village forty-nine years, nearly forty of 
which were spent in an unwearied and 
faithful discharge of his Christian mi- 
nistry, which was ennobled by a life of 
usefulness and piety that commanded 
respect and veneration from all within 
the sphere of his acquaintance. He was 
born at Smyrna, in Asia Minor, brought 
over to England at an early age, and 

laced at a boarding-school in Yorkshire. 

e afterwards occupied the situation of 
usher in a school at Catterick, after which 
he entered holy orders, and commenced 
the period of those sacred duties which 
his subsequent life so much adorned. 

Aug. 7. At Oban, Argyleshire, the 
Rev. John Collier Jones, D.D. Rector of 
Exeter College, Oxford, Vicar of Kid- 
lington, and an acting magistrate for the 
county of Oxford. Dr. Jones was the 
son of a highly respectable medical man 
at Plympton, in Devonshire, where he 
was born on the 7th Oct. 1770. He 
was educated under Dr. Cardew, at 
Truro school, and in 1788 entered at 
Exeter College. On the 6th June, 1792, 
he took the degree of B.A. and was 
shortly after elected to a Petrean Fellow- 
ship in his College. Entering holy orders, 
he me for some time Curate of Mort. 
lake, in "ade but was afterwards in. 
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duced to accept a Chaplainship on board 
the Namur, Capt. Whitshed, and was 
present in the action off Cape St. Vin. 
cent, in 1797. He proceeded M.A. 1796, 
B.D. 1807, and returning to his residence 
in Oxford in 1808, became one of the 
Tutors of the College. In 1812 he was 
appointed a Public Examiner; Select 
Preacher in 1819; and, on the death of 
Dr. Cole, was elected to the Rectorship 
of Exeter. In that year also (Nov. 12th) 
he took his degree as Doctor in Divinity. 
Dr. Jones’s other official appointments 
were Delegate of Accounts 1824, Vice- 
Chancellor from Oct. 1828 to 1832, and 
Joint Curator of the Sheldonian Theatre 
1829. Doctor Jones married Charlotte, 
widow of Capt. Crawley; she died April 
8th, 1836, leaving no surviving issue by 
her second husband. A man of more 
inflexible integrity, more active benevo- 
lence, or more genuine kindness of dis- 
position than Dr. Jones, never lived, 
Although despising every species of for- 
mality and ostentation, he possessed an 
ease of manner and a natural dignity of 
deportment which were peculiarly adapted 
to the official situations in which he was 
placed ; nor is there an individual in his 
own College, in his own parish, or in the 
University at large, from the highest to 
the lowest, who did not love, esteem, and 
respect him, ' Notwithstanding every 
effort was made by the Society to procure 
the removal of his remains to England, 
for interment in the College chapel, it 
was found impossible to accomplish it. 
The ceremony was accordingly performed, 
with the sanction of the Rev. Alex. 
M’ Kenzie, Minister of Oban, on Tues- 
day Aug. 21, by the Rey. W. Jacobson, 
Vice-Principal of Magdalen Hall, and 
late Fellow of the College, who had pro. 
ceeded to Scotland immediately on the 
arrival of the melancholy news. 

The Rev. Frederick Langstone, Cu- 
rate of Fenny Compton, Oxfordshire. 

Aug. 14. At Little Hilton, Wilts, 
aged 67, the Rev. Henry Purrier, Rector 
of that parish, and formerly Rector of St. 
Paul’s, Deptford. He was of St. John’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1793, M.A. 1812. He 
was presented to Hinton in 1811 by Dr, 
North, Bishop of Winchester. 

Aug. 18. Drowned whilst bathing in 
Hawkins’s Pond, near New Lodge, 
Horsham, the Rev. James Aldridge, 
Chaplain to the Sussex County Gaol. 
He had been just appointed to take the 
duty of the new chapel now erecting at 
that town. 

Aug. 24. At Leamington, aged 74, 
the Rev. James’ Walhouse, B.C.L. uncle 
to Lord Hatherton and brother to the late 
Col. Walhouse, He wasa son of More. 
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ton Walhouse, esq. of Hatherton, co. 
Stafford, by Frances, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Edward Littleton, Bart.; was en- 
tered as a commoner of Pembroke col- 
lege, Oxford, Oct, 22, 1784, and gradu- 
ated B.A. 1788, B.C.L. 1791. He 
married the sister of the late Right Hon. 
W. Huskisson. 

Aug. 25. Atthe house of his son, at 
Honington, Warwickshire, the Rev. 
Thomas Hopkins, Rector of the Second 
Portion of Tredington, co. Worcester. 
He was formerly fellow of Jesus college, 
Oxford; graduated M.A. 1774, B.D. 
1781; and was presented to his living by 
that Society in 1789. 

Aug. 27. At Burgh in the Marsh, 
Lincolnshire, aged 68, the Rev. William 
Barnes, Vicar of the consolidated parishes 
of Burgh and Winthorpe, to which he was 
collated in 1813 by Dr, Tomline, then 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

Aug. 30. At Tendring, Essex, aged 
54, the Rev. Benjamin Cheese, Rector of 
that parish. He was formerly fellow of 
Balliol college, Oxford,where he graduated 
M.A. 1809, B.D. 1822; and was pre- 
sented to his living in the latter year by 
that society, 

Sept. 1. At Ripple, Worcestershire, 
in his 70th year, the Rev. Job Walker 
Bauyh, Prebendary of Hereford, Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Bristol, Vicar of 
Diddlebury, Shropshire, and Rector of 
Ripple with Queenhill, Worcestershire, 
He was of St. John’s college, Camb. 
B.A. 1791 as 7th Junior Optime, M.A, 
1794 ; was presented to the living of Did- 
dlebury by the Dean and Chapter of Here- 
ford in 1797 ; collated to the prebend of 
Nonnington in the church of Hereford in 
1800 by Bishop Cornewall ; and collated 
to the rectory of Ripple in 1812 by the 
same prelate, then translated to Wor- 
cester. The prebendal stall of Hereford 
will not be filled up. 

Suddenly, of apoplexy, whilst walking 
in a field, the Rev. Charles Holmes, Rec. 
tor of Kirkby Underwood, Lincolnshire ; 
to which church he was collated in 1833 
by the present Bishop of Lincoln. 

Sept. 3. At the residence of his bro- 
ther, Duloe, Cornwall, the Rev. Henry 
Dowell, M.A. late of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge, and Curate of Membury, 
Devon. 

Sept. 4. At Bushy Park, co. Dublin, 
the seat of his father Sir Robert Shaw, 
Bart. the Rev. George Augustus Shaw, 
Perpetual Curate of Rathfarnham, in the 
same county. 

Sept. 14. At the rectory, Deal, the 
Rev. John Barnes Backhouse, Rector of 
Deal and Little Chart, Kent, and a jus- 
tice of the peace for that county and the 
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Cinque Ports. He was of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1789, A. 
1792; was collated to Deal in 1795 by 
Archbishop Moore, and to Little Chart 
in 1811 by Abp. Manners-Sutton. 

Sept. 17. At Aylsham, Norfolk, aged 
68, the Rev. Philip Hunt, D.C.L. and 
F.S.A. a Prebendary of Canterbury, and 
Vicar of Aylsham. He was of Trinity 
college, Camb. B.A. 1793, as fifth Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1797; and was presented 
to Aylsham in 1834, by the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury. From the year 
1798 to 1833, Dr. Hunt was the Rector 
of St. Peter’s, Bedford, in which town, 
the power of his great abilities was emi- 
nently displayed, and the greatest bene- 
fits experienced by his unwearied atten- 
tion, not only to his duties as a clergy- 
man, but also to all kinds of public busi- 
ness. He was likewise for nearly 30 
years a magistrate of the county of Bed- 
ford ; and in that capacity, perhaps no 
man had a sounder judgement, a more 
retentive memory, or more enlarged and 
enlightened views of every — presented 
to his mind. Sincerely attached to the 
established church, he was yet no enemy 
to dissenters—a lover of freedom, yet no 
friend to disorder—patriotic in all his 
views, he looked upon all men as lovers 
of their country, and dealt with them and 
treated them as such, until they showed 
themselves unworthy of regard. From 
his knowledge and experience and active 
habits, there was scarcely any business in 
the county connected either with the ad- 
ministration of justice, or the distribution 
of charity, in which he was not consulted. 
The public Institutions in Bedford bear 
ample evidence of his unwearied indust 
and love of being useful and doing . 
As aclergyman of the Established church, 
he was in the truest sense of the term—a 
faithful Minister of the Gospel of Christ. 
The happiness of his life consisted in 
searching out truth, and living according 
to the rules of charity. 

At Attleburgh, Norfolk, in the 68th 
year of his age, the Rev. Fairfax Franck- 
lin, M.A. 36 years Rector of that place, 
Vicar of Watton in the same county, and 
formerly Fellow of Clare Hall, Camb., 
where a graduated B.A 1793, M.A. 
1796. He succeeded his father the Rev. 
John Fairfax Francklin as Rector of 
Attleburgh, to which living he was pre- 
sented by the late Joseph Windham, 
esq. of Earsham Hall, Norfolk; and, on 
his father’s decease, he was also nomi- 
nated to the vicarge of Watton by Mrs. 
Barker, formerly of that place. Dis- 
tinguished fcr his sincerity and single- 
ness of heart, beloved for his charity and 
kindness of —— he left this tran- 
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sitory scene of his “labours of love” 
revered, lamented, and respected by a 
wide and extended circle of friends and 
acquaintance. To his parishioners he was 
in every respect as a father; and those 
who knew his worth will readily testify 
that never was there a man who died 
more deplored, or more deserving the 
tears of the poor and the afflicted. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Aug.14. At Sloane-st.aged 86, W. E. 
Ward, esq. 

Aug. 16. At Brixton, aged 63, Tho. 
mas Bailey, esq. eldest son of Thomas 
Bailey, esq. late of St. Alban’s. 

At York-buildings, New-road, aged 
77, Martha, widow of T. Keith, esq. 

Aug. 20. Aged 49, Joseph Lythgoe, 
esq. of Essex-st. Strand, and Elmstead, 
Kent. 

At Upper Islington, aged 78, James 
Peckett, esq. 

Aug. 25. John Durham, esq. M.D. 
late of Enfield. 

At Grove-place, St. John’s Wood, 
Mary, wife of William Willson Yeates, 
esq. 

At Bernard-st. aged 48, Edward El. 
ton, esq. 

Sept. 6. Aged 68, Charles Widder, 

esq. of New Broad-st. 
' Sept.7. In Oxford-st. Henry {Pyne, 
esq. Commander R.N. He entered the 
navy in 1798, was made Lieutenant in 
1806, and promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander, for his heroic conduct in assist- 
ing to capture and destroy a number of 
armed vessels on the coast of America in 
the year 1814. He was the sixth son of 
Mrs. Mary Pyne, of Taunton, and is the 
fifth son that much respected lady has 
lost, all of whom belonged to the naval 
service. 

Sept. 12. In Mount-st. Grosvenor- 
sq. Charlotte Ann, widow of Ralph 
Broome, esq. 

Sept. 21. Thomas Handley, esq. of 
Pentonville, and Gray’s Inn-square. 

At Islington, Ellen, relict of Robert 
Troyford, esq. 

Sept. 26. At Brompton, aged 72, 
George William Foster, esq. formerly 
Inspector-general in Ireland, and late 
Surveying-general Examiner of Excise, 
London ; for upwards of 50 years in that 
department. 

At Foley-place, aged 66, George 
Knowles, esq. 

Sept. 27. At Camberwell, aged 83, 
George Harris, esq. 

Sept. 28. In Upper Thames-st. aged 
83, Thomas Cartwright, esq. Deputy of 


{ Nov. 
the ward of Bridge, and for upwards of 
30 years a member of the corporation of 
London. 

In Park-crescent, Portland-place, aged 
32, Harriet, wife of E, W. Mead Waldo, 
esq. and second dau. of Col. Rochfort, 
late M.P. for Westmeath. 

In George-st. Manchester-sq. Lieut.+ 
Col. Bowler, E.I. Service. 

Aged 50, Conrad Hammar, esq. for- 
merly of Gottenburgh. 

At Pentonville, in his 50th year, Mr. 
James Barnes, the excellent pantaloon, 
and worthy comrade of the late clown, 
Grimaldi. From ill health brought on 
by his pantomimic exertions and pri- 
vate dissipation, and povertyAhe conse- 
quence of improvidence, he had lately 
suffered great distress ; but a recent be- 
nefit at the English Opera-house enabled 
him to leave 2 handsome sum to his faith- 
ful friend Ellar the harlequin, for rela- 
tions he had none. His body was buried 
with due honours at the church in the 
Waterloo Road. 

At Bayswater, Dr. R. M‘Kinnal, R.N. 

Sept. 29. In Upper Seymour-street, 
Mary, widow of James Cobb, esq. Sec. 
to the Hon, East India Company. 

Sept. 30. At her brother’s in Wey- 
mouth-st. Alicia Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Robert Kilby Cox, esq. 

Oct.1. At Blackheath, aged 74, Sa- 
tah, widow of Rowland Richardson, esq. 
of Streatham. 

At Guildhall, aged 29, Henry, eldest son 
of Henry Woodthorpe, esq. Town Clerk, 

Oct. 2. At Woolwich, aged 44, Capt. 
Edward Bathurst, R.M. 

Oct. 3. In Woburn-place, in his 77th 
year, William Farquhar, esq. formerly of 
Lioyd’s Coffee-house. 

Oct. 5. In Upper Gower-st. aged 80, 
Lancelot Hare, M.D. 

Oct. 6. Mr. Charles Pitt, well known 
in Westminster as a political orator, and 
in the courts of law as a perpetual appli- 
cant. He was at Windsor, and after 
dinner, when hastening to the station of 
the Great Western Railway at Slough, 
he suddenly fell down in the road, and 
instantly expired in a fit of apoplexy. 

Aged 26, Frederick James, fifth son of 
the late Charles Hibbert, esq. of Grove- 
house, Tottenham. 

Oct. 8. In Upper Gloucester-place, 
aged 61, Lieut.-Col. Alexander Brown, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Ser- 
vice. In consequence of his very sudden 
death from apoplexy, when seated in his 
own house, an inquest was taken, and the 
verdict was Visitation of God. 

Oct. 9. In Chenies-st, Tottenham- 
court-road, aged 72, Mrs. Sophia Mor- 
land, sister of the late eminent painter, 
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Mr. George Morland. For the last 14 
years she occupied a second-floor back 
room, into which she never allowed any 
one but her immediate relatives to enter. 
She always enjoyed a good state of health 
till last Saturday, Oct. 6, when she wrote 
to her niece, mentioning that she felt 
very unwell, Her niece called on Tues- 
day, and found she had died, without any 
attendant, some hours before. She had 
a great antipathy to her own sex; but 
was of a charitable disposition. Verdict 
—Died by the Visitation of God. 

At Brixton, aged 72, Samuel Saw- 
yer, esq. 

Oct. 11. In Keppel-st. aged 67, Sa- 
rah, relict of John Stewart, esq. 

Oct. 12. At St. Mary Axe, aged 74, 
Abraham De Zacarias Jalfon, esq. 

Oct. 16. In Bentinck-st. Harriet, 
relict of E. H. Cruttenden, esq. of Bath. 

Lately. In the parish of St. Katharine 
Cree, Leadenhall-street, Thomas Davis, 
aged 106 years, who, together with his 
wife, Susannah Davis, who died in 1835, 
aged 105 years, became chargeable to the 
parish about 16 years ago, It was then 
thought they were too old to be passed to 
their own parish in Shropshire. At the 
time when the Poor Law Bill came into 
active operation in the city of London in 
March last, the whole of the inmates of 
the work house were removed to the 
place appointed for them, with the ex- 
ception of ‘Thomas Davis. It was thought 
proper that he should remain, and receive 
all the attention and care which his ad- 
vanced age and infirmities required. He 
was attended to his last resting place by 
the churchwarden, guardian, and overseer 
of the parish, 

Beprorpv.—Oct. 5. At Bedford, aged 
77, Mr, Thomas Hatchard, for many 
years Surveyor to the Duke of Bedford. 

Oct. 9. At Bedford, suddenly, Major 
Mills, second son of the late William 

ills, esq. of Bisterne, Hants. 

Berks.—Aug. 24. At Sindlesham 
House, Hurst, aged 66, William Har- 
man, esq. 

Sept. 16. Aged 76, Wm. Morland, 
esq. of West Llsley, one of the oldest 
Magistrates and deputy Lieutenants of 
the county, 

Oct, 2. At Reading, aged 62, the 
widow of Benjamin Bunbury, esq. of 
Marlston-house. 

Oct.6. Aged 75, George Hanmer 
Leycester, esq. of White-place, Cookbam. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Aug. 25. In conse- 
quence of a fall from his pony, in his 
eighth year, George, fifth son of John 
Bendyshe, esq. of Kneesworth House, and 
grandson of Sir Charles Watson, Bart. 

Lately, Frederick Cheetham Mort- 
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lock, esq. fourth son of the late John 
Mortlock, esq. of Cambridge. 

Sept. 6. At Ely, aged 73, Robert 
Dix, esq. 

Sept. 19. _At the house of her father, 
Sir Charles Watson, Bart. West Wrat- 
ting, Marianne, wife of Alexander Cot- 
ton, esq. R.N. after having given birth 
to a daughter who survivesher, She was 
married Aug. 15, 1833. 

Sept. 20. At March, aged 64, Wil- 
liam Pratt, gent. Coroner for the North 

art of the Isle of Ely, and Collector of 
au-Brink Drainage Taxes for the First 
Division, in which offices his son, Mr. Wil- 
liam Pratt, is a candidate to succeed him, 

Oct. 9. Aged 76, Charles Popple, 
esq. many years collector of excise, in 
Cambridge. 

Oct. 13. In his 26th year, Alfred 
Clarkson, of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
third son of Mr. J. Clarkson, of Islington. 

Devon.— Sept. 21. At Bideford, Caro- 
line Chapman, wife of T. L. Pridham, 
esq. sixth surviving dau. of the late Jas. 
Patch, esq. of ‘Topsham. 

Sept. 22, At Heavitree, in her 70th 
year, Betty-Sparks, relict of Thomas 
Mumford, esq. of Stoke, Devonport. 

Sept. 25. At Ottery St, Mary, aged 
76, Christopher Salter, esq. 

At Dartmouth, aged 63, Mr, Samuel 
Kelland. He was the first person who 
established passage boats to and from 
Dartmouth and Totnes. 

Oct. 6. ‘Thomas Turner, esq. of Til- 
manston, 

Oct. 13. At Stonehouse, at an ad. 
vanced age, the widow of Capt. Atcherly, 

Dorser.—Oct. 4. At Dean’s Court, 
aged 18, James, son of the Rey. Sir Jas, 
Hannam, Bart. Rector of Wimborne. 

Duruam.—Sept. 21. At Bolton rec- 
tory, aged 33, Honoria, second dau. of 
the Rev. N. J. Hollingsworth. 

Essex.—Oct. 9. At Copthall-green, 
aged 50, James Tayler, esq. 

Gtoucester.—Aug. 20. At Clifton, 
aged 18, Wake, third son of Capt. Sir 
William G. Parker, Bart. R.N. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 74, 
Elizabeth, relict of John Thomas, M.D. 

Oct. 5. At Clifton, aged 71, Joseph 
Blisset, esq. of Letton, Herefordsh. for- 
merly Gentleman Commoner of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

Oct. 9. At the house of his son, the 
Rev. Henry Pruen, Perpetual Curate of 
Ashchurch, aged 77, Richard Pruen, esq. 
for many years an eminent and most 
respectable solicitor of Cheltenbam. 

Hants.—Aug. 29. At Mile End, 
Portsea, at an advanced age, retired Com- 
mander J. Good, He was made a Lieu- 
tenant in 1796, 
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Sept. 4. At Woodlands, near Ems- 
worth, aged 76, Charles Short, esq. 
Bencher of the Middle Temple, and 
Clerk of the Rules in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. He was called to the 
bar at the Middle ‘Temple Nov. 3, 1787. 

Lately. At Portsmouth, aged 107, 
Mrs. Eleanor Messum. 

At Ryde, I. W., Wm. Wild, esq. 
barrister-at-lav. He was called to the 
bar at Gray’s Inn Nov. 20, 1822. 

Oct. 2. At Temple Durham, near 
Petersfield, aged 59, J. Eames, esq. 

Herts.—Sept.29. At Throcking rec- 
tory, aged 63, John Ray, esq. of Finch- 
ley, one of the magistrates for Middlesex. 

At Julians, aged 15, Susan, youngest 
dau. of Adolphus Meetkirke, esq. 

Oct.2. At the Firs, Rickmansworth, 

Sibyl, dau. of the late John Finch, esq. 
of Redheath-house. 
- Huntinepon.—Lately. Mr. John 
Beaver, of Huntingdon, whose will con- 
tains the following munificent bequests, 
(though his property has been sworn under 
8001.): Huntingdonshire Infirmary, 502. ; 
Dissenting Chapel, Huntingdon, 501.; 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, 197. 19s. ; 
Bedford Lunatic Asylum, 19/.19s.; Bri- 
tish and Foreign, Church Missionary, and 
Foreign Baptist Bible Societies, London 
and Wesleyan Missionary Societies, each 
307.; Moravian Missions, 19/7. 19s. 

Kent.— Sept. 13. At Tunbridge 
Wells, the wife of Arthur Abercromby, 
esq. of Glasshaugh. 

Sept. 17. At Walmer, aged 56, Capt. 
Thomas Boyes. 

Sept. 26. At Tunbridge Wells, after 
giving birth to a daughter, Jane Esther, 
wife of Major Scoons, late of 81st Reg. 
dau. of the late Henry Streatfeild, esq. 
esq. of Chiddingstone. 

Lately. John Beard, esq. youngest 
son of the late T. Beard, esq. of ‘Tor- 
marton, Gloucestershire. This melan- 
choly event is supposed to have been 
caused by cramp, while bathing in one of 
the machines at Ramsgate. 

Oct. 7. At Dover, suddenly, aged 42, 
Brooke Watson Butler, esq. eldest son 
of the late Commissary-general Butler. 

Oct.:14. At Gravesend, aged 45, Mr. 
William Elder, late of the firm of Alex- 
ander Elder and Co. bankers, in Kircud- 
bright. He was the owner of the man- 

nese mines, near Gattenburg, in Swe- 

en ; but in consequence of the embar- 
rassments of his house about 18 years 
since, he became so much affected that it 
Was necessary to detain him for some 
time in a lunatice asylum in Scotland. 
From a disagreement with the parties to 
whom the mines were leased, his mind 
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had again been very unsettled of late, and” 
in that state he committed suicide. 

At Milton, Mrs. Minier, of the ter- 
race, Adelphi, widow of Charles Minier, 
esq. of Croydon. 

LancasHirE.—Sept. 23. At Liver- 
pool, aged 37, James Alexandar Bell, esq. 
of Bermuda. 

Lately. At Liverpool, the popular 
vocalist, Mrs. W. H. Bland, well known 
in London as Miss Somerville, where she 
acquired considerable popularity at the 
Surrey Theatre, under the management of 
Elliston ; she afterwards removed to the 
English Opera, and added greatly to her 
reputation by her performance in the 
Mountain Sylph, &e. Mrs. Bland has 
been attached to the Liverpool Theatre 
Royal for the last two seasons, and was 
a first-rate favourite. Her voice was a 
soprano. 

Oct. 13. At Manchester, in her 83d 
year, Mrs, Eleanora Byrom, last surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Edward Byrom, esq. 

Leicrster.—Sept. 22. At Appleby, 
aged 30, C. A. Echalaz, Lieut. in Hon. 
East India Company’s army. 

Lincotn.—Sept. 21. Aged 31, Fran. 
ces Margaret, wife of the Rev. H. A, 
Brown, Rector of Toft and Newton, dau. 
of John Nicholson, esq. of Brigg. 

MIpDLEsEx.—Aug. 20. At Uxbridge, 
aged 49, William Delamain, esq. 

Sept. 20. At Ford’s-grove, in his 73d 
year, Edward Busk, esq. a bencher of 
the Society of the Middle Temple. He 
was Called to the bar Nov. 28, 1806. 

Sept. 21. At Stanmore, Margaret, 
wife of George Henry Hooper, esq. of 
Bloomsbury-sq. and dau. of the late 
Alex. Ross, esq. of Gibraltar. 

Sept. 27. At Hayes, aged 75, Robert 
Lancaster, esq. 

Sept. 30. At Finchley, aged 78, 
Charles Mawhood, esq. 

Monmovutu.—Sept. 15. At Newton- 
house, aged 70, Catherine, widow of 
George Griffin, esq. 

Lately, Aged 27, Mary Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. H. G. Talbot, Rector of 
Michael Troy, (son of the late Dean of 
Salisbury,) and niece to Lord Ponsonby 
and the Countess Grey. She was the 
third dau. of Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir 
William Ponsonby, K.C.B.. (slain at 
Waterloo,) by the Hon. Georgiana Fitz- 
roy, aunt to Lord Southampton, and was 
married in 1835. 

Norro.tk.—Sept. 2. At Great Yar. 
mouth, Charles Fisher Burton, esq. 
His death was occasioned by a fall from 
his horse the preceding day. 

Sept. 27. At Guist, aged 69, Sarah, 
relict of Edward Dewing, esq. 
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NorTHAMPTON.—Sep?, 26. At Cour- 
teen-hall sang the residence of her 
daughter Mrs. Richard Wake, aged 84, 
Henrietta, widow of the Right Hon. 
Henry Grattan, the Irish patriot. He 
died in 1820. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND. — Aug. 5. At 
Ewart-park, aged 91, Anne, relict of 
Colonel St. Paul, Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

Aug. 12. At Shotley hall, John Wil- 
son, esq. discoverer, manager, and prin- 
cipal proprietor of the Hudgill-burn lead- 
mine, Nent Hall, near Alston, Cumber- 
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ter, Miss Fanny Kemble (now Mrs, 
Butler) as Juliet, she playing the Nurse. 
Her brother, Mr. De Camp, has for some 
years resided in America, uniting the oc- 
cupations of an actor and cow-keeper. 

Sept. 23. Aged 69, John Burdett 
Howell, esq. of Box-bill. 

Sept. 27. At the Grove, Croydon, 
aged 81, Samuel Chollet, esq. 

Oct. 7. At Richmond, Anthony Henry 
Donelan, esq. of Calla, co. Galway, late 
58th regiment. 

Oct. 8. At Compton rectory, Anne 





land. 

OxrorD.—Sept. 28. Aged 73, Mr. 
Joseph Cooper, for more than half a cen- 
tury a faithful servant of Worcester 
College. His father was butler and 
common-room-man of the same College 
upwards of sixty years, and was so much 
respected that the Society presented a 
piece of plate to him for his faithful ser. 
vices, and ordered his portrait to be 
painted by Mr. Leeming, and hung in 
the common-room, where it now remains. 

SHROPSHIRE.—Sept. 1. At Shrews- 
bury, aged 14, Heathcote, second son of 
Money Wigram, esq. of Wood-house, 
Wanstead. 

Lately. At Hodnet, aged 87, Mr. R. 
Jones, a celebrated fox-hunter, well 
known in the sporting circles for up- 
wards of sixty years. 

SoMERSET.—Sept. 13. | At Maperton 
House, near Wincanton, Elizabeth, wife 
of Col. Fitzgerald. 

Sept. 24. Aged 51, Robert Uphill, 
esq. of Bath, surgeon, for nearly twenty 
years one of the Coroners for the county. 

Sept. 26. In Bath, Sarah Matilda, 
wife of Wm. Ford, esq. dau. of William 
Fowler, esq. of Bristol. 

Sept. 29. At Uphill Lodge, aged 29, 
Eliza Maria, wife of T. T. Knyfton, 
esq. eldest dau. of Major-Gen. Sir L. 
Jones Parry. 

At Bishop’s Hull, near Taunton, at 
an advanced age, R. R. Bartelette, esq. 

Lately. Mr. R. Keene, formerly the 
Editor of the Bath Journal. 

Starrorp.—Sept.1. At New Lodge, 
—_ 28, Arthur Harper, esq. Capt. 9th 


oot. 

Oct. 2. At Eccleshall, aged 61, John 
Butterton, esq. father of the Rev. G. A. 
Butterton, Principal of the York West 
Riding Proprietary School. 

Surrey.—Aug. 29. At Walton, Eliza- 
beth, relict of J. Butt, esq. 

Sept. 3. At Chertsey, in her 65th year, 
Mrs. Charles Kemble. She first appear- 
ed on the stage (as Miss De Camp) in 
her sixth year, and quitted it at 45, re- 
turning for one night, 5th October 1829, 
for the purpose of introducing her daugh- 


Sophia, dau. of the late Henry Maunde, 

esq. of Henrietta-st. banker. 
Sussex.—Aug. 13. At Brighton, aged 

75, Patience Wise, relict of Benj. Stead, 


q. 

Aug. 17. At Darwell Bank, aged 74, 
R. Davenport, esq. 

Aug. 26. At Hastings, aged 81, Mrs. 
Anne Betts, sister of the late Rev, 
George Betts, of Wortham, Suffolk. 

Sept. 12. At Brighton, Thomas Pear- 
son Croasdaile, esq. Commander R. N. 

Sept. 15. Aged 70, John Orde, esq. 
of Aldwick-lodge, near Bognor. 

Sept. 21. At Brighton, at the resi-« 
dence of her son-in-law Col. Tonson, 
Anne, relict of James Vanderzee, esq. 

Oct. 2. At Brighton, aged 68, Eliza. 
beth, relict of Jeremiah George Blakes« 
ley, esq. formerly of the Court of Assist. 
ants of the Mercers’ Company. 

Warwick.—Sept.30. Aged 48, Richard 
Tomes, esq. of Warwick. 

Oct. 1. At Leamington, aged 48, W, 
Beamish, esq. of Beaumont, co. Cork. 

Sept. 25. Lionel Place, esq. of Wed- 
dington Castle. 

t Leamington, aged 7, Gilbert John, 
eldest son of the late Lt.-Col. Charles 
Talbot. 

Oct. 6. At Birmingham, aged 33, 
John Woolmore S. Smith, esq. late Ma- 
jor of the 14th light dragoons. 

Oct. 13. At Leamington, Jane, wife 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir C, Campbell, Gover- 
nor of Nova Scotia. 

WokcesTER.—Aug. 17. At Worcester, 
at an advanced age, the relict of the Rev. 
Digby Smith, a minor canon of that Ca- 
thedral. 

Sept. 25. Mrs, Myra Southouse, of 
Kempsey. 

York.—Aug. 20. At Redcar, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. James Newsam, Incum- 
bent of Sharo’, near Ripon. 

Sept. 21. At Middlewood Hall, near 
Barnsley, aged 65, Daniel Maude, esq. 
second son of the late Francis Maude, 
esq. of Moorhouse, near Wakefield, and 
brother to John Maude, esq. 

Sept. 23. At Norton Lees, near 
Sheffield, aged 67, William Brittain, 
esq. 
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Sept. 25. Aged 28, William Green, 
jun. of Cottingham, and of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Oct. 2. At Scarborough, aged 88, 
Margaret, relict of the Rev. William 
Stopford, Rector of Wyham, and Vicar 
of Little Cawthorpe, Linc. 

Oct.17. Atthe house of Mr. New- 
love, Beverley Parks, aged 79, Christo- 
pher Green, esq. late of Austonly Bank, 
near Huddersfield. 

Wa es.—Aug. 1. At ow 
North Wales, Commander P. P. Wynne, 
R.N. (1835.) 

Aug. 20. At Bridgend, Glamorgan- 
shire, aged 37, Rhys Price, esq. of her 
Majesty’s Customs. 

ScorLanD.—4ug. 3. At Inverness, 
aged 43, Henry Dixon, esq. of Astle, 
Cheshire. 

Aug. 22. At Cornhill, near Aberdeen, 
the widow of A, Allardyce, esq. of Dun- 
nottar. 

Sept. 3. At Lower House, Forfar- 
shire, aged 46, Patrick Watson Carnegie, 
esq. of Lower. 

Sept. 8. At Inverness, after a short 
but severe illness, in his 28th year, Alex- 
ander William Chisholm, esq. styled, as 
chief of his clan, **'The Chisholm, ” 
M.P. for Invernesshire ; to the represen- 
tation of which county he succeeded in 
May 1835, on the elevation of the present 
Lord Glenelg to the peerage, after a se- 
vere contest with Grant, of Glenmoris- 
ton, the Government candidate, the latter 
polling 240, and Mr. Chisholm 268 votes. 
At the last election his majority was 
greater, as he polled 254 votes, and Mr. 
Grant only 200. His body was interred 
on the 25th Sept. at the ancient family 
burial place, near Erchless Castle, Strath- 
lass; the followers and spectators were 
not less than 1,200. The solemn service 
of the Church of England was read over 
his grave. 

Sept. i1. At Mavis-grove, Dumfries- 
shire, Lieut.-Col. Bryce M’Murdo. 

Sept. 13. At Lennox-love, aged 12, 
the Hon. Walter Rodney Stuart, third 
son of the late Lord Blantyre. 

Sept.23. At Edinburgh, aged 69, John 
Darling, esq. of Fenchurch-buildings. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 16. Of hydropho- 
bia, John Wilson, esq. of Barronstown, 
co. Kildare. 

Sept. 30. At Dublin, aged 73, Brigade- 
Major Cosby, a Deputy Lieut. of co. 
Dublin. He served in the West Indies 
in the 63d, and was severely wounded 
during the Maroon war. He also served 
at a very early period under his late Royal 
Highness the Duke of York in Holland. 
He was a liberal friend to the charities of 
Dublin. 


OsITUARY. 





[Nov. 


Oct. 3. At Britfieldstown, co. Cork, 
after giving birth to a still-born child, 
Eliza Caroline, wife of Sir Thomas 
Roberts, Bart. She was the second dau. 
of John Maitland, of Eccles, co. Dum- 
fries, and was married Oct. 30, 1834. 
The loss of this lady was accelerated by 
the exertions last winter in rescuing the 
sufferers of the Killarney wreck. 

Oct.4. At Fermoy, aged 37, Major 
John Palk, commanding depot companies 
32d regt.; brother to Sir Lawrence V. 
Palk, Bart. of Haldon-house, Devon. 
He displayed dramatic talents of no com- 
mon order, by the use of which he bene- 
fited the cause of charity in many in- 
stances. He was the chief support of 
the performances which took = lately 
by the garrison amateurs of Dublin, and 
is universally regretted. 

Oct. 12. On the lake of Deraghvar- 
rah, co. Westmeath, from the upsetting 
of a sailing boat in a squall, Mr. Thos, 
Nugent Fitzgerald, youngest brother to 
Sir Perey Nugent, Bart. of Donore. 

East Inpirs.—May 7. In consequence 
of a fall from his horse, at Ghazepoor, 
William Hunter, esq. joint magistrate and 
deputy collector there, fifth son of Gen. 
Sir Martin Hunter, G.C.M.G. of Auton’s 
Hill, N.B. 

May 29. At Bombay, aged 24, Robt. 
Riddell, midshipman H. C. Indian navy, 
fifth and youngest son of the late Thos. 
— esq. of Camlestown, Roxburgh- 
shire. 

West Inpies.—July 31. At Gre- 
nada, John Douglas, esq. Provost Mar- 
shal General of the Island. 

Aug. 5. At Dominica, Major John 
Longley, the newly arrived Lieut.-Gov, 
of that Island. 

ABROAD.—Aug, 1. At New York, aged 
72, Samuel Harford, of Bristol, a member 
of the Society of Friends. His death 
was oecasioned by injuries sustained from 
the shock of a horse and gig, which ran 
against him. 

Aug. 9. At his son’s residence in 
Toronto, Upper Canada, aged 66, James 
Christie Palmer Eston, esq. LL.D. for 
25 years, late Chief Justice of the Ber- 
mudas, and for some time a resident in 
Exeter. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, June 29, 1830. 

June 7. At Ross Hall, near Jersey, 
America, aged 82, Miles Smith, esq. late 
= Sunderlandwick, near Driffield, York- 
shire. 

July 24. At Para, aged 47, John 
Hesketh, esq. her Majesty’s consul for 
that port, son of the late John Hesketh, 
esq. of Liverpool. 

Sept. 7. Near Paris, in his 39th year, 
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Charles Byde, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister. 

Sept. 12. Aged 62, the reigning Prince 
of Hohenzollern Hechingen. He is suc- 
ceeded by his son Frederick William, 
born in 1801, who, on account of the in- 
firm state of his father’s health, has held 
the reins of government for several years. 

Sept. 13. At Deventer, inthe Nether- 
lands, aged 16, Henry James Montagu, 
eldest son of his Excellency M. Dedel, 
Dutch Minister at this Court. He was 
named after his Excellency’s intimate 
personal friend, Lord Montagu, who was 
a fellow-collegian of the Minister at the 
University of Oxford. 

Sept. 15. At Amsterdam, where he 
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had been for 31 years the Minister of the 
Scotish Church, the Rev, Alex. Macin- 
tosh, D.D. in the 55th year of his age. 

Sept. 21. At Ostend, Jane, dau. of 
the late George Grant, esq. of Ingoldes- 
thorpe Hall, Norfolk. 

Sept. 24. At Pau, in the south of 
France, Mrs, Russell, relict of John 
Russell, esq. of Stubbers, Essex. 

Sept. 26. Off Lisbon, on his way to 
Madeira, aged 28, John George Corry, 
esq. 70th foot. 7 

Sept. 27. Israel Meyer, sexton of the 
Jewish congregation at Wesel, at the 
advanced age of 112 years. 

Oct. 2. At Paris, John Jenkins, esq. 
of Swansea, an eminent solicitor. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from Oct. 2 to Oct. 23, 1838. 




















Christened. Buried. 2and 5 166{50 and 60 129 
Males 985 1994 Males 758 2 1545 3 5 and 10 99] 60 and 170 147 
Females 1009 Females 787 § 2 J10 and 20 72] 70 and 80 138 

& ) 20 and 30 92/80 and 90 53 

Whereof have died under two years old...343 —Q f 30 and 40 148| 90 and 100 15 

40 and 50 143 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Oct, 26, 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a & @® @Fe% &@2716 &2fta @&ia & 
64 3] 31 9 122 8135 21/39 7 | 3911 
PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Oct. 26. 
Farnham (fine) Bags 97. Os. to 92. 9s.—Kent Pockets...... 24 148. to 91. 9s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Oct. 27. 
Smithfield, Hay, 4/. 4s. to 5/. 15s,—Straw, 17. 16s. to 27. 2s.—Clover, 5/.0s. to 6/. 10s, 
SMITHFIELD, Oct. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef..: seccscrccesescoees 3s. Od. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 26. 
Mutton.......cs0s000038 6d. to 4e. 6d. Beasts .ccscccccoes 577 Calves 244 
Veal ..s.crccoos. seceseees 4s, Od. to ds, Od. Sheep & Lambs 3,910 Pigs 540 
Pork..c.c0008 6 beseseesed 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 





COAL MARKET, Oct. 26. 
Walls Ends, from 23s. 3d. to 24s.6d. perton. Other sorts from 20s. Od. to 22s. Od, 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 62s. Od. Yellow Russia, 57s. 6d, 
CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 218. —— Ellesmere and Chester, 81. —— Grand Junction, 
Micaedilaneel and Avon, 264. Leeds and Liverpool, 750. Regent’s, 16. 
— Rochdale, 110.——London Dock Stock, 614.——St. Katharine’s, 107.—— East 
and West India, 110.———Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 200. Grand Junc- 
tion Water Works, 64.—— West 5 were 4 Paes ery y 145,.— 
Guardian, 353.——Hope, 5}. Chartered Gas, 52.——Imperial Gas, 
Pheenix Ty pen Re mo Gas, 48. General United Gas, 30}.——Canada 
Land Company, 29.——Reversionary Interest, 134. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From September 26 to October 25, 1838, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
Sa Pe 2 |8si] g S44 32 aq feel 4 
EIS 21s Sel 2 pEISE! § [om 
> Ss S| 2 loz a | Weather. as sé o loz : Weather. 
Aalos|" “| #8 oa) 
Sep.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts. Oct} 2 | © | © fin. pts. 
26 | 48 | 60 | 57 |/29, 92 |cloudy 11 | 51 | 62 | 48 | 29, 82 |fair 
27 | 48 | 57 | 49 || , 80 jrain 12 | 48 | 48 | 36 , 60 |cloudy, fair 
28 | 48 | 62 | 56 |/30, 00 |fair 13 | 40 | 44 | 33 » 70 |do, snow 
29 | 57 | 60 | 59 }/30, 00 |cloudy, rain | 14 | 41 | 50 | 49 » 80 |do. rain 
30 | 57 | 64 | 54 , 18 |do. 15 | 54 | 56 | 58 || , 69 |do. wind 
O.1| 52 | 58 | 55 » 28 |do, 16 | 56 | 61 | 58 , 58 |do, do. 
2 | 54 | 62 | 51 » 30 |do. 17 | 56 | 61 | 46 » 30 |do. fair 
3 | 57 | 63 | 48 > fair 18 | 49 | 54 | 56 | 30,00 ldo. © 
4.| 50 | 61 | 47 , 34 |do 19 | 57 | 59 | 55 , 00 jfair 
5 | 49 | 59 | 50 » 30 |do 20 | 58 | 65 | 50 , 08 jdo. 
6 | 50} 54} 54 » 35 |cloudy 21 | 56 | 62 | 58 » 23 |cloudy 
7 | 53) 55} 50 » 30 |do 22 | 57 | 63 | 57 » 10 |do. 
8 | 52 | 56 | 48 > do 23 | 55 | 58 | 58 | 29, 88 |do. 
9 | 52 | 59 | 54 » 32 |do 24 | 54} 61 | 53 || , 78 jfair 
10 | 50 | 55 | 52 || , 17 Ido, 25 | 52 | 58 | 55 | 30, 04 |cloudy 
| 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From September 27 to October 27, 1838, both inclusive. 
| a4] se e le |€.. 3 aa) é 
2 Bs | S| os & Bi 2 Zio; ss aa 
(2/38/54 Pak] eS ese eedled] 2 | ws. wits, 
4] 83 | 23 |RS|ES| =B ESE a Ra) | £1000. 
2 io) mi A ct |s s 
Ey é} milan ke is s 5 ih R 2 
| 
27 94 1023 — 69pm. | 69 70 pm. 
93% —!| 1013 70 68 pm.| 68 70 pm. 
29|—. 94 1013 68 pm. | 68 70 pm. 
a 94. 102 68 69 pm.) 70 67 pm. 
2|— 94 102 69 pm. | 67 69 pm. 
944 omen arms 102 2633/69 66 pm.| 67 69 pm. 
4 944 102 68 pm. | 67 69 pm. 
= 944 |————,_ 102§ | 70pm. | 69 71 pm. 
6 944 102$ |——; 261 69 pm. 
944 1024 |——|—— 69 71 pm 
944 1024 68 pm. | 69 71 pm. 
944 |——|—__| 1024 | 261 |68 70 pm.| 69 71 pm. 
933 | 944 {1003101 | 1024 | 153106 | | 70pm. | 69 71 pm. 
933 | 944 |——|101 | 1024 | 154 72 69 pm 
933 | 944 |——j101 | 1024 | 153, 68 pm. 
93g | 944 |——j101 ; 1024 154, 68 70 pm.) 68 70 pm. 
933 | 944 |1003'101 | 1024 | 154) 9191106 |262 | 70pm. | 68 70 pm. 
933 944 |——101 1024 | 15 | 913 70 pm, | 70 68 pm. 
923 | 933 |——|1003] 101 | 154) 261} 65 67 pm. 
935 |1003|100g) 101g | 154, 65 63 pm.| 63 65 pm. 
934 | 93¢ |——'1003| 1013 | 154! 261 \67 66 pm.| 66 67 pm. 
934 | 93% |—|100g} 101% | 154! 260}|67 65 pm.| 67 65 pm. 
93% | 93% {1003/1003} 1013 | 154) 2604} 65pm. | 65 67 pm. 
934 | 93; |—|1003! 1013 | 15 1043|—|65 63 pm.| 63 65 pm. 
935 | 94 |——}1003| 1013 | 15 63 65 pm.| 64 66 pm. 
933 944 |——/1003) 102 914; ——|2623 66 63 pm. 
934 | 944 |——!1003| 102 | 154|\——\——[262j| 65pm. | 64 66 pm. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late RicHarpson, Gooptuck, and ARNULL 
J.B, NICHOLS AND SON 29 PARLIAMENT-STREET, 


